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THE APPROAC 


Tue Whigs may not be very willing to resign ; 
nor are the considerate and prudent part of the 
Tories altogether prepared tu step into place 
and enjoy their turn. Both parties would avoid 
the impending Crisis if they could; the one 
trusting to Ireland, the chapter of accidents, 
and a transient gale of popularity, caught from 
the proposition of one or two Liberal measures ; 
and the other to improving the brief interval 
aforded, like the last two vears, in extending their 
corrupt influence among the new constituencies, 
by every means, whether foulor fair. The lapse 
of a few more months before an election would 
bring their hordes of new voters into play, and 
enable them to muster all their mercenaries. 
But whatever be the secret wishes, or the hopes 
and fears, of the two aristocratic parties, the | 
crisis is inevitable—and close at hand; and the 
Radicals will, at the last moment, have neither 
the praise nor discredit of overturning the Whig 
Government. They will not even have tacitly 
acquiesced in its destruction, but the reverse. 
Jn its fall it will have retained the support of 
the Radical representatives, so far as is consist- 
ent with their principles and their duty to the 
people. However it may be with the Reformers 
in relation to the Whig Ministry, the friends of 
the latter can have no reason to complain of the 
factious hostility of the Liberal party. The 
first numerical defeat that the Ministry has sus- 
tained in the session, Ministers owe to the deli- 
cate sensitiveness of one of their colleagues. Sir 
John C, Hobhouse is as free tu frustrate a Cabi- 
net measure by desertion, as he is bound to vote 
against his avowed principles as a Radical Re- 
former, in pretended obedience to Ministerial eti- 
quette, which imposes such grievous burdens upon 
conscience. The Radical party, then, is clear of 
all blame in the approaching event. They have 
been firm and strenuous supporters of the 
Government, so far as they couid, consistently 
with higher duties ; and if the Whigs are 
doomed permanently to fall, it must be from in- 
herent weakness, and the growing indifference of 
the people. The remedy for both causes of the 
decay of Whig power, has often been pointed 
sinned The Whigs seem, at times, to have a per- 
ception of its efficacy ; but aristocratic influences 
and prejudices are powerful against its applica- 
‘ton—and thus the season is lost. The country 
's deafened with representations of the difficul- 


ties a ee ; 
of their position as a middle party. Butare 
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not these difficulties altogether of their own crea- 
tion? The people want, inthe administration, no 
middle party, which can only benefit their ene- 
mies; but one that shall cordially unite with the 
Reformers in Parliament, in obtaining those 
measures which they consider essential to good 
government, and to which the difficulties pleaded 
are but so many obstructions. The real difficulty 
is disinclination. The lioninthe way ofthe Whigs, 
is not the hostility of the House of Lords, but the 
Ballot, Short Parliaments, and a widely-extended 
Suffrage, which would at once give a House of 
Commons that would make factious opposition 
to the People’s wishes, wherever it arose, a very 
slight thing. If the matter were fairly stated, 
it should be described as the difheulty which tho 
Whigs experience to maintain themselves in 
power, by means of the People, whose will and 
interest they oppose in the most pressing and im- 
portant of all measures. It might easily then be 
understood. Their difficulties with the Radical 
Reformers are more formidable than with the 
Tories, only because with them they appear to 
cuncur in more and greater points. The out-lyin 

portion of the purely Whig party are, however, 
beginning to feel, that, if a Whig Government be 
to exist much longer, it must consent to the re- 
moval of some of those self-created difficulties. 
The question of Ballot has made considerable way 
among such persons, since it has been divined 
thit, however un-English it may be, and other- 
wise objectionable, it is necessary to the exist- 
ence of the Ministry. The same conviction will 
force itself either into the Cabinet, or, as pro- 
bably, intoa Whig Opposition. And for this we 
may not have long to wait. The Irish Munici- 
pal Bill has become the point of honour with 
the Government. Lord John Russell cannot 
flinch here; and a collision which forces the 
Ministry to resign, is the unavoidable conse- 
quence. Even if the Peers, rejecting the bold 
counsels of their favourite Captain, should 
descend one step towards conciliating Ireland, 
and try to Sauter la coupe, the Ministers cannot 
fall into the snare. The country would not per- 
mit misconception, nor tolerate compromise. 
There must be the bill in its integrity or none. 
Nor, to do the Government justice, would it sub- 
mit to disgrace upon this chosen question. By 
it the Whigs stand or fall. Is, then, their imme- 
diate fall, temporary as it may prove, a matter 
Their recovery is more 
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doubtful ; yet, fortunate as they have been in 
s0 many fortuitous circumstances, that remains 
in their own power. Formerly, the Liberal 
Reformers rallied in their defence. They are still 
as willing and more able to act as their allies. On 
the eve of the Crisis, on the verge of ruin, the 
Whigs have only to avow some leading principle 
of government, and some important and practical 
object, worthy of, and demanding union among 





Reformers, and to adopt a common creed, and a | 


common watch-word, to combine all orders of 
Reformers, to the utmost extremes of Radicalism. 
Will they dothis until driven to it? We doubt it. 


sonal and family interest as landlords? They 
have rather embarrassed their adopted chief than 
aided him. Peel, save for their aristocratic con- 
nexions, and their corrupting power among elect- 
ors, would not have a gift of all the talent and 
eloquence the Whig deserters could bring him, 
The odium of so infamous a defection would 
greatly counterbalance every other advantage, 
With what patience would the country endure a 
Ministry formed of the basest ingredients of 
all former Governments, coalescing on the prin. 


ciple of stopping all improvement—one part of 


Since the opening of the present Session, | 


the Government has not shewn less liberality 
than formerly. Several good measures, though 
of a neutral character, have been proposed ; 
and Lord John Russell has improved the Tory 
respite granted him, to catch a little popularity 
by flashes of spirit, which are ever so delight 
ful to the people when directed against the 
Tories. The Ministerial press, always com. 
plimentary, is thrown into an ecstasy of admir- 
ation by such fiery out-breaks; and an ebulli- 
tion of personal feeling, into which the Minister 
is stung by the insolence of rivals, but compre- 
hending no principle, and leading to nothing, is 
lauded as if some great and permanent measure 
of reform had obtained his support. 

Through the medium of the Ministerial or- 
gains, and before the opening of the Session, a 
stupid and dishonest threat of coalition between 
the Whigs and the Tories, was held out to the 
Radical Reformers, This, likethe spirit displayed 
upon one or two occasions, has reacted moment- 
arily in favour of Ministers ; and, at this moment, 
a sort of negative merit is attributed toLord John 
Russell, and one ortwo of his colleagues, for not 
rushing into the embraces of Sir Robert Peel 
and Lord Stanley, in revenge of the discontent 
of the Radicals with the tardy progress of such 
Reforms as have been acknowledged necessary, and 
withthe reluctance displayed by the Cabinet tocon- 
fess the necessity of those which the Reformers 
consider the most essential of all. Whig blind- 
ness has often been lamented ; but the Whigs of 
this day are not so stone-blind but that they 
have a glimmering perception that, of all forms 
of destruction which can overtake them, a coali- 
tion with the Tories would be the most complete 
and irretrievable. 

If, in past and worse times of our history, 
such unprincipled and degrading leagues to re- 
tain power and emolument, have been consi- 
dered as hateful and odious combinations against 
the people, what would be thought of them 
now? The Tories are also well aware of the 
contemptible nature of such alliances in the 
eyes of all honest men. Sir Robert Peel does 
not invite the adhesion of Whig subalterns ; and 
he is in the right. Save to grace his triumphal 
car, of what good could they be? What has 
the defection of Lord Sta:.ey and Sir James 
Graham, with the small fry they led, profited 
the Tory party, though such vaulting hopes were 
placed in their accession—what beyond their per- 








which must be despised by the consistent Tories, 
while the whole was hated by the Reformers? A 
plausible, conforming Tory Ministry would ulti. 
mately be more dangerous to the interests of the 
People, worn out with agitation, and desiring 


| repose, than that rope of sand, which could not 


hold together for a month, a Whig and Tory 
Coalition Ministry. 

The menace of such an infliction we hold in 
utter scorn, There is at present no choice, 
save between the ancient “constitutional par- 
ties ;” though it is quite as evident that the 
new, the Third party, has already attained the 
place of umpire, and is enabled to pronounce 
which of the other two shall enjoy power, in which 
they desire no active participation, This singu. 
lar state of things must continue until the House 
of Commons Le effectually purified, and become 
in reality what it is in name, the representative 
of the interests and will of the whole people. 
Nothing short of beginning at the foundation, 
can remove those obstacles which stand be. 
tween the sincere and uncompromising Radicals 
and the doors of the Cabinet. A coalition of 
Radicals and mere Whigs is more improbable 
than the union of Conservatives and party Whigs; 
and, in the present state of affairs, is quite as 
much to be deprecated, since, without a sacrifice 
of principle, it is impossible. No enlightened 
Reformer can wish to see the public virtue of any 
Radical statesman submitted to the perilous ordeal 
of a gagged and shackled Cabinet, whose mem- 
bers must either extinguish their consciences or 
cease to draw their pay. The place of the Ra- 
dical leaders is still in the House of Commons, 
and neither in Cabinets nor Privy Councils. It 
is, therefore, no soreness at the studied neglect 
of those gentlemen that influences us. 

The Reformers ought rather to be gratified in 
witnessing the powerful position which the men 
who represent their opinions have assumed in the 
State, and in a Peel-Parliament. If they cannot 
be, or should not choose to be Ministers, they 
can make the thing they would not become, In 
England it is now King, Lords, Commons, and 
Raprcats ; the two latter soon to be blended in 
one, whatever fate may await the second branch. 
With nothing like concert, and without much 
tact or experience as a mere party, the Ra- 
dicals have, in the present Session, simply by 4 
firm adherence to their principles—each man for 
himself—made a marked and honourable pro- 
grees, and a strong impression upon the country. 
Is a minority of 92, in a thin house, for exclud- 
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ing the Bishops from Parliament—or rather for 
relieving them altogether from the turmoil of 
polities, and permitting them to give undivided 
attention to spiritual concerns—no triumph? A 
few years back, Mr Lushington and his 91 adher- 
ents would have been denounced as Infidele 
and Atheists. The victory on Sir William Moles- 
worth’s motion for abolishing the invidious pro- 
perty qualification for Members of Parliament 
was equally decided. Whigs and Tories com- 
bined defeat the Radicals—deserted, too, by many 
loose-jointed, professing Reformers—only by so 
narrow a majority as 29! These results exceed 
our expectations, 

When Mr Grote’s persevering test, the Ballot 
question, comes on, he may expect a far greater 
number of votes than upon former trials, when 
studied pains were taken to discredit and defeat 
his measure. It would not be very surprising if 
he this time should catch a stray vote from the 
Cabinet ; or that, at the least, some of its Liberal 
members should be absent from the division. 
For the late rapid progress of the Ballot question, 
there are various causes. Some who would have 
opposed the principle of protecting dependent 
men, in voting “ according to their inclination,” 


begin to discover that this practice is the only | 


means available in the county constituencies 
to neutralize or swamp the swarms of fictitious 
and compulsory Tory votes. With the Ministe- 
rial journalists, especially in the provinces, the 
necessity of Ballot to the Whigs, has percept- 
ibly, within the last few months, advanced that 
measure. An equally favourable reception of 
Mr Hume's motion for the extension of the 
suffrage to householders is not yet to be antici- 
pated. That act of justice must be waited for, 
It is not felt to be necessary to the Whig 
party at elections, and it might be found seri- 
ously detrimental to them, unless they shall 
enlarge their views. Besides, upon the ques. 
tion of extended suffrage, many of the class 
possessing ten, twenty, thirty. and fifty pound 
qualifications, and calling themselves Reformers, 
are quite as jealous and exclusive as the aristo- 
cracy, and as desirous as the Whigs to prolong 
the season of the People’s pupilage. Yet the 
non-electors are neither without influence nor 
iriends in the House of Commons. ‘Tothem the 
Radical members for the large towns and popul- 
‘us counties are half indebted for their seats ; 
and they are quite aware of this, as also that the 
young and spirited non-electors of 1837 must, to 
4 considerable extent, become the actual electors 
of future years, although the franchise should 
not be extended. Thus, Mr Hume’s motion, an 
‘important one in the experimental list of the 
Radical leaders, will probably command, under 
the wholesome fear of a dissolution, a fair array 
of supporters, 

Whatever be the result of the Crisis, it is not 
fasy to believe that Sir Robert Peel will have 
the temerity to venture upon office with the fag- 
end of a Parliament which baffled him in its 
most hopeful stage, and when plastic and fresh 
from Tory hands, Whether, therefore, we are 
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125 
to havea Whig or Tory Government, an election 
is probable ; and for that the Reformers must be 
prepared, with all the meansthey have yet gained. 
The smaller these may be, there is the greater 
necessity for both using and husbanding them 
as circumstances demand. 

Though we scout the idea of reaction against 
the principles of reform, or of growing indiffer- 
ence tu those substantial and durable improve- 
ments in government which come home to men’s 
hearths and pockets—supineness to Whig party 
interests cannot be denied ; and its consequences 
may be severely felt at the next election. If any 
part of the People who are controlled by their 
landlords and patrons in trade, are to be roused 
to another sacrifice, they must be distinctly 
shewn what they are to gain by it—not to Lord 
Melbournes Government, but to their country 
and their posterity. Those who have already 
suffered so much for a chimera, must have some 
tangible good presented to them—something to 
have and to hold. If they are to strain their 
sinews in another strong pull, they must be 
assured that it is the last. What equivalent for 
their manifold exertions are the Whigs pre.. 
pared to offer to the people of England and 
Scotland, or what inducement and stimulus to 
renew a battle which brings the People neither 
glory nor gain? 

Themere event of Whig discomfiture will rouse 
many generous sympathies: the consideration the 
government has shewn for Ireland has given a 
favourable impression of their enlightened policy, 
and of their benevolence towards that worse than 
neglected country ; their church-rate extinction 
bill—for we hope that may be its title—will, per- 
haps, be calculated to beget confidence and grati- 
tude among the large and influential body of the 
Dissenters. But something besides all these hopes 
and prospective benefits is requisite to kindle the 
whole mass of the people to anything approaching 
the intense enthusiasm of the exciting days of the 
Reform Bill; and to fuse them, as then, into one 
compact and energetic body, against which aris- 
tocratic resistance was hopeless. There is hardly 
one measure that could be relied upon to pro- 
duce this electrical effect, save returning to the 
same grand principle—a thorough Representa- 
tive Reform, secured by the Ballot and an Exten- 
sion of the Suffrage ; thus making effectual that 
which has hitherto been counteracted or eluded 
by Tory art and influence, aided by Whig con- 
nivance and submission. Are the Ministers pre- 
pared for this ?—for nothing short of it can give 
them that strength and stability in the next Par- 
liament which alone can render them either use- 
ful to their friends or formidable to their ene- 
mies. The country requires a vigorous Admin- 
istration, but one which shall be strong only in 
its strength, and which shall sympathize in its 
wishes and requirements, At former elections, 
the favourite candidates of the Whigs have been 
individuals unscrupulously devoted to the party, 
with a convenient laxity of principle as to the 
measures which might either be rejected or 
patronised by the vGovernment— sort of out- 
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c abinet men, ready to vote, on the signal ; though 
violent {’eformers, where no particular abuse was, 


in earnest, proposed to be reformed. Some of | 


them are Radicals also, except upon a very few | 


points, which, unhappily, are all vital ones. | 


These are the kind of persons who conceive that 
the Ministers, for the time being, ought to pos- 
sess the initiative in every legislative measure— 
an abuse and usurpation now tacitly submitted 
to by-all parties—and that the representatives 
of the People are in their fit place when act- 
ting as their subalterns. This species of candi- 
dates, whether enjoying office or languishing in 
expectancy, will no longer find acceptance with 
genuine Reformers. ‘They have been but too 
often tolerated in former elections. The “‘govern- 
ment candidate” will now be found to have lost 
his vantage ground in many localities. If he 
possess no better claim, he is entitled to stand 
only a degree higher than the “ Tory candidate.” 

In the struggle between aristocracy and demo- 
cracy, which has become so animated since the 
Reform Bill took form and likelihood, the trifling 
skirmish with the Lords is but an affair of pick- 
ets—an episode in the grand epic movement. 


At present, the controversy with the Peers is 
almost forgotten in higher interests. Men fee] 
more and more the necessity of beginning in 
earnest at the beginning ; and of fixing among 
the constituencies, and in the House of Com- 
mons, that lever which shall peacefully remove 
all obstructions, as soon as its fair action is un- 
impeded. To this point should every effort of 
stanch Reformers be directed. It is in the 
House of Commons, and inthe next Parliament, 
that, short of revolution, the cause of freedom and 
of social amelioration must either be rapidly ad- 
vanced or retarded for an incalculable period, 
It is, therefore, upon every consideration, the 
bounden and immediate duty of electors and 
non-electors to bestir themselves, to secure, if 
not the purest imaginable, yet the best possible 
House of Representatives. Though the aristo- 
cratie factions may mutually dread the crisis, 
the Reformers have no cause for doubt or dis- 
couragement. Their invincible strength lies in 
their fixity of principle and earnestness of pur- 
pose. To these, if there be joined the discretion, 
wisdom, and forbearance necessary to every 
union, who shall gainsay them ? 





LINES FOR TIE LARGE PRINT OF < 


NAPOLEON AT THE BATTLE OF 


WATERLOO.” 


Own his broad brow a darkness, as of night, 

Falls deep ; and in the horrid gloom, Despair 
Scowls stern and voiceless; through the blacken’d air 
The parting eagle takes her latest flight, 

And her spread. pinions hide the sun. Alone 

He stands beneath their shadow, every limb 

Vixed, rigid, as if harden'd into stone ; 

And the dark eye, without a motion—dim 

As his who sees a spectre ’mid the gloom 


| 


Of midnight graves! Around him the loud rush 
Of struggling armies, and the unceasing boom 


| Of the dread cannon, break not on the hush 


Of his rapt spirit. In a silent place, 

Willows bend o’er a tomb; he hears the flow 
Of a clear fountain, that, with stealthy pace, 
Winds calmly in the parching sun’s fierce glow 
Jlark ! ‘mid the panting battle’s stormiest glee, 
Mingles the rushing sound of the wild sea ! 





a 


LETITIA. 


(DIED AT ROME, 2d FEBRUARY 1836.) 


(From the German, Morgen- Blatt, 9th May 1836.) 


It lingered! Hath it come at last, 
The summons of thy doom ? 

Thou heart, where lay so many dead, 
Asin a living tomb ! 

Strong one, whose life embraced a grief 

For which a thousand years were brief ! 


Where was there sorrow like to thine 2 
Thy looks were ever bent 
Upon the ship, upon the sea, 
The island and its tent, 
The grave o'erhung with willows hoary, 
Where ignominy wedded glory, 


Oh, pride! the mother’s victory, 
How deep, how deep it fell ! 

That which thy closed lips concealed, 
Thy silence deigned to tell :— 

The angie lies with plumage torn— 

Alas! he seemed almighty born. 


Thy very name was mockery— 
Of gindsome days it told : 
Thou mightst have scoffed with bitter mirth, 


Like Naomi of old: 
“Upon my gladness misery came, 
And bitterness is now my name.” 


Full well they named thee—Niobe ! 
Like fate, she had with thee: 

Thou saw'st thy race of noble sons 
All blooming at thy knee: 

Their noblest passed away :—and then 

The rest were homeless, banished men. 


The deepest is the silent grief 
Which never tears hath known : 

So stoodst thou, motionless, unbent, 
A monument of stone, 

But half enlivened by a rose 

Which sprang to wither among snows. 


So stoodst thou, like a giant-shape 
From mightier times of man, 

Lone in this pigmy age which shares 
With thee but this—its ban— 

The doom of hovering like a ghost ae 


O’er strength, and pride, and glory lost! — 
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LORD WHARNCLIFFE'’S LIFE AND WRITINGS OF LADY MARY 
WORTLEY.* 


Lorp WHarncuirre, and the long-extended 
and widely-ramified lines of Stuarts and Wortleys, 
have merit in the pride which they take in the 
talents of their remarkable grand-dame—a lady 
in whose eccentric character, and acute and bril. 
liant mind, though there might be little to love, 
there was much to admire and something to 
respect. 

The house of Stafford or Sutherland claim 
honour from their kinsman, “ ancient Gower ;” 
the noble family of Spencer derive lustre from 
the alliance of the author of the “ Fairy Queen:” 
and Lady Mary possessed genius and wit to 
vivify and illustrate a more obtuse mass of aris- 
tocracy than that which claims descent from one 
whose celebrated name is now classic in English 
literature, and who would have stood much 
higher were it possible to obliterate every per- 
sonal impression and moral sentiment when judg. 
ing of a favourite writer, and that writer a woman. 
Discarding altogether the venomous libels of 
Pope, and the flippant slanders of Horace Wal- 
pole—whose malicious pen, in relation to Lady 
Mary Wortley, was a retributive instrument, 
punishing her memory in the self-same sort that, 
in her vivacious youth, she had so often sinned— 
there will still remain but too much evidence of 
the inherent defects of a character combined of 
the most extraordinary elements. The fertile 
source of the errors and misfortunes of Lady 
Mary was a neglected or bad moral education, 
and an entire want of natural sensibility. Wal- 
pole enumerates the intrigues of Lady Mary, and 
her gallantries up to her sixtieth year! Those 
infamous calumnies generally carry their own 
refutation in their face ; but, whether admitting 
or denying the lady’s unparalleled depravity and 
profligacy from youth to old age, it is impossible 
to deny that Lady Mary Wortley never loved 
any human being in the whole course of her 
life, beyond the instincts of a mother for her 
babe in infancy ; and that nature, which had so 
lavishly gifted her with a head, had altogether 
withheld that nobler part of female anatomy, a 
feeling heart, or a heart of anykind. Her curious 
letters, written in maidenhood, to Mr Wortley, 
her future husband, give the key to her whole 
character, Never was a head so shrewd and 
aiming to be calculating, yet missing true wis. 
dom, set upon the shoulders of a girl of twenty. 
Her natural vivacity and vanity, the impetuosity 
of her lively mind, and the temptations of her 
position in society, were continually hurrying 
her into errors and indiscretions, while no strong 
vr generous affection, no virtuous sensibility, 
acted as a check or counterpoise. ‘Those persons 
who, like Lady Mary Wortley, never say foolish 
things and rarely do wise ones, will generally be 
found to possess a quick and penetrative judgment 
ofthe affairs of life, together with a deplorable 
want of those feelings which are the best sup- 


" Bentley. Three volumes, royal 8vo ; with portraits. 
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port of duty, and of those principles which alone 
can steadily regulate conduct. 

Lady Mary, who never made a false judgment 
where her passions did not interfere, says, in her 
old age andexile, that the great world was gro wn 
better than in her younger years. We hope 
she was right; for a more corrupted, ignorant, 
and ignoble society than that in which she moved, 
as it is depicted in her letters, and by the other 
oracles of the period—Chesterfield, Doddington, 
and Horace Walpo)le—cannot easily be imagined. 
Those who would paint the inherent vices and 
tendencies of the English aristocratical system, 
should not turn over the trumpery of modern 
fashionable novels, but at once refer to the unim- 
peached records of those competent witnesses. 
But this, happily, is not our present duty. 

If time can never wholly separate the lees and 
feculence of Lady Mary Wortley’s effusions from 
the wine which gladdens and the spirit which sti- 
mulates, its lapse now enables us to partake of the 
mingled draught without danger, and of the pure 
with increased enjoyment. The truth is, that, with 
their alloy of witty malice, inexpressible coarse. 
ness, and unpardonable levity and exaggeration, 
these are not only brilliantand charming volumes, 
as the world well knows, but they also contain a 
mine of solid wisdom and profound reflection, 
which, we apprehend, remains to beexplored. This 
excellence is principally found in the series of 
letters to her daughter, the Countess of Bute, 
written in the last years of Lady Mary’s life and 
of her exile, when her mind had mellowed and 
her wit refined, without losing one particle of 
original strength or brightness. If Lady Mary 
ever loved any creature after the ordinary man. 
ner of women, it was, in old age, her respectable 
daughter. Even this affection seems to have 
come with time and reflection, and not by force 
of blood or tenderness of heart. In her child's 
eyes she wished to appear deserving of respect ; 
and, play the fool where she would, it was never 
in the knowledge of her husband or her daughter. 
The entire correspondence with Lady Bute is 
distinguished by calm good sense and considerate 
kindness—by more than the talent and all the 
graces of style of the early lettors. But we must 
come to the author and the edition. 

Lady Mary Pierrepont was born in 1690. 
Her father, then Earl, was afterwards Duke 
of Kingston. It was probably her first misfor- 
tune to lose her motherin childhood. The Ear! 
was a gay, fashionable, dissipated man, who 
occasionally amused himself with his babies 
while they were playthings, but whe neither felt 
serious affection for his children, nor took any 
interest in their education or improvement. He 
was wholly devoted to his own pleasures; and bis 
daughter, who at po time was a hypocrite, in 
after life, returned his indifference with interest' 
when “ Sir Charles Grandison” | 


Lady Mary would not allew author to have 
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any knowledge whatever of high life and high- 
lived manners, she said that, in Sir Thomas, the 
father, she recognised her father ; and when that 
father died in the midst of a scolding-match, by 
his bedside, between Lady Mary and her young 
stepmother, while he was actually expiring, she 
wrote her sister, Lady Mar, who felt or pretended 
deeper affliction :— I am unfeignedly sorry that 
I cannot send word of a good legacy. 
I am very serry for your past illness and afflic- 
tion; though, au bout du compte, 1 don’t see 
why filial piety should exceed fatherly fondness. 
So much by way of consolation.” Lady Mary 
carried this philosophy of exact balances into 
every connection of life, and seldom erred upon 
the side of paying too much love or gratitude. 
After all that has been said of her classic 
education, her learning, and it was not much, 
appears to have been scrambled up by native 
aptitude and cleverness. She often lamented 
her neglected education. Of Greek she knew 
nothing ; and, if Voltaire’s theory be true, that 
ladies write so much better than men because 
they don’t understand Latin, Lady Mary's know- 
ledge of that language was not so comprehensive 
as to injure her natural style. Reading, her 
earliest pleasure and her last, was her chief 
means of improvement in the dismal seclusion of 
her father’s country seat, where her neglected 
sisters and herself consoled each other with the 
idea of how happy they should be when they 
were married! After her singular courtship 
with Mr Wortley, the Earl rejected that gentle- 
man as his son-in-law, because he would not 
agree to settle his estates upon the eldest son 
of the marriage ; Wortley pleading, against the 
rule of primogeniture, the commonsense argu- 
ment of settling large property upon an unborn 
creature, who, if born, might turn out a fool or 
a villain. His son justified his sense and caution 
by turning out both; but the Earl, who did 
not understand such novel refinements, settled 
that “his grandson should not be a beggar ;” 
and Lady Mary, without pretending to those 
tender sentiments which other girls call love, 
eloped with her lover. It does not appear 
in this work, but the anecdote is well-known, 
of Lady Mary very characteristically relat- 
ing to Pope, or Congreve, or we forget whom, 
that, having two admirers, she balanced for a 
whole ménth between them; and was only 
determined by her father deciding against Mr 
Wortley, with whom she accordingly “ scuttled 
off, one morning, to be married.” The union, 
first and last, was certainly anything but happy 
or congenial. Asa lover, Mr Wortley had not 
been blind. He admired this clever, vola- 
tile, and pretty young woman, so superior in 
understanding and knowledge to her fair con- 
temporaries, almostin spite of hisbetter judgment ; 
and married with a full consciousness of the perils 
of the lot he had been constrained to choose by 
that over-ruling destiny in which Lady Mary 
became a believer. This was a bad beginning ; 
but the good sense of both parties prevented any- 
thing like a disgraceful rupture ; and, if Lady 
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Mary was utterly indifferent to her husband, she 
at least respected his strong character, and was 
devoted to interests so intimately interwoven 
with her own. From his penurious disposition, 
which degenerated at last into confirmed avarice, 
Lady Mary could not have personally suffered ; 
as she participated, though (notwithstanding 
Walpole’s calumnies) probably in a much legs 
degree, ofthe same temper. It was then, as now, 
but too much the habit of the great world and 
the small, to confound selfish prodigality with 
generosity of disposition, and to be less merciful 
to those whose sole pleasure is in hoarding, than 
to the equally despicable persons whose reckless 
and selfish delight is mischievous, unprincipled 
squandering. Walpole, who doubtless imagined 
himself far above the sordid, was, nevertheless, 
of a mean disposition ; but he chose to hoard 
cracked tea-cups and enamels, iustead of crowns 
and guineas; and was fertile and almost dis- 
honest in small stratagems and shifts to gratify 
his fribble propensities at the cheapest pos- 
sible rate. Our respect for Walpole’s judgment 
of Lady Mary, even if we were satisfied of his 
truth, is greatly diminished by finding that, in 
his moral scale, every vice and foible is put upon 
a par. A soiled or an unfashionable dress is as 
iniquitous as cheating at play, or as indecency 
in language, impudence, avarice, and the most 
abandoned impurity which he attributed to her. 
Lady Mary spent the first years of her married 
life chiefly in the country ; but, as soon as Mr 
Wortley—a zealous supporter of the Whigs— 
obtained a place in the government, she came to 
London, and burst forth a bel esprit and a beauty ; 
though for the latter quality she was, if we may 
judge from the portrait, mainly indebted to the 
kindness of her flatterers. She was soon known 
to Congreve and Addison, and flattered and com. 
plimented by Pope. Afterall that has been said 
about her connexion with Pope, we must confess 
that the evidence of the most malignant hatred 
between those celebrated personages is much 
stronger than any proof which remains of their 
mutual regard or respect. The vanity of the 
lady was gratified by the attentions and homage 
of a man so celebrated ; and the poet, for a little 
time, may have had his brain excited, if not 
absolutely turned, by the attentions of a sprightly 
and pretty woman, distinguished in fashionable 
life, and the only blue stocking of her age. But 
this was before the proper era of blue stockings. 
We shall not debase the name of friendship or 
respectful esteem, by bestowing it upon this 
species of intercourse. Lady Mary, always too 
apt to be abrupt and insolent, if not, as Walpole 
asserts, impudent, soon despised the deformed 
man and low-born poet, and made no secret of 
her contempt ; and Pope, heartily despising him- 
self as a dupe and a fool, never, probably, for 
gave either himself or the lady, though his ma- 
lignant revenge was taken solely of the latter. 
Besides being a wit and a coquette, Lady Mary 
was an out-and-out aristocrat. To her dying 
hour she spoke with the utmost contempt of the 
birth and station of Pope, Swift, and Richardsos, 
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and exceedingly regretted that she had ever 
stooped to grace low people with her favour. 
When an old, reflecting woman, she writes this 
homily to her daughter :— 

It has long been the endeavour of our English writers, 
to represent people of quality as the vilest and silliest part 
of the nation, being (generally) very low born themselves. 
Iam not surprised at their propagating this doctrine ; 
but I am much mistaken if this levelling principle does 
not, one day orother, break out in fatal consequences to 
the public, as it has already done in many private families. 
You will think I am influenced by living under an aris- 
tocratic government, where distinction of rank is carried 
to a very great height; but I can assure you my opinion 
is founded on reflection and experience, and I wish to 
God I had always thought in the same manner. Though 
I had ever the utmost contempt for mis-alliances, yet 
the silly prejudices of my education had taught me to 
believe that I was to treat nobody as an inferior, and 
that poverty was a degree of merit : this imaginary humi- 
lity has made me admit many familiar acquaintances, of 
which I have heartily repented every one ; and the greatest 
examples I have known of honour and integrity have 
been among those of the highest birth and fortunes. 

Unfortunately for her readers, Lady Mary has 
left them few or no examples of this sort in her 
writings, and very many of an opposite sort. 

On whatever footing her intercourse with 
Pope was begun, it could neither have been at 
any time very close nor long continued. Pre- 
vious to the embassy to Constantinople, she had 
lived but little in London, and the coldness and 
quarrel ensued soon after her return to England, 
the friendship not being able to survive so near 
a contact as a residence at Twickenham. While 
abroad, Pope had addressed a few high-flown 
and studiedly complimentary epistles to her 
Ladyship ; who, in return, transmitted to him one 
or two of her charming letters from the Levant. 
We should require no better proof of Pope’s 
indifference to Lady Mary, than his love-letters, 
which were mere essays in rhetoric and composi- 
tion, 

Lady Mary afterwards gave the best colouring, 
for herself, to Pope’s implacable indignation, by 
relating, that, when the crooked bard one day 
rather abruptly made violent love to her, 
she, in spite of her utmost endeavours to look 
angry and grave, burst into an immoderate fit of 
laughter. It may have beenso. Yet Pope hated 
her more congenial friend, Lord Hervey, quite as 
much as herself. He found “ they had too much 
wit for him, and could do with their wit many 
things he could not do with his.” He did not 
ven spare Mr Wortley, while he studiously com- 
plimented Lady Hervey. The malignity of Pope 
in this instance exceeds forgiveness—he de- 
graded himself in pursuing a mean revenge ; but 
this does not palliate the insolence and treachery 
of those who betrayed him into a ridiculous 
position, only to overwhelm him with contempt. 
The intimacy of Lady Mary and Lord Hervey 
will not bear too severe a scrutiny. If we smile 
at the affected, high-flown inditings of Pope, 
what shall we say to the freedom and profligate 
tone of the letter addressed to her from Bath 
by her associate wit? After their quarrel, Lady 
Mary would no more allow talent to Pope, than 

© would any virtue or feminine quality to her. 





He became but too truly “the wicked wasp of 
Twickenham ;” but he was also to her “the 
nightingale, all sound and no sense.” The por- 
traits of Avidien and his wife* were expiated by 
her retorts of the avarice of the poet. Very late 
in life, Lord Orrery’s Life of Swift fell into 
Lady Mary’s hands while abroad. The Dean, 
whom she hated as a Tory writer, but far more 
as the chosen friend of Pope, was certainly no 
admirer of her Ladyship nor her kind. She 
writes— 

His character seems to me a parallel with that of Cali- 
gula ; and had he had the same power, would have made 
the same useof it. That emperor erected a temple to 
himself, where he was his own high-priest, preferred his 
horse to the highest honours in the state, professed enmity 
to the human race, and at last lost his life by a nasty 
jest on one of his inferiors, which I dare swear Swift 
would have made in his place. There can be no worse 
picture made of the Doctor’s morals than he has given 
us himself in the letters printed by Pope. We see him 
vain, trifling, ungrateful to the memory of his patron, 
that of Lord Oxford, making a servile court where he 
had any interested views, and meanly abusive when they 
were disappointed, and, as he says, (in his own phrase,) 
flying in the face of mankind, in company with his adorer 
Pope. It is pleasant to consider, that, had it not been 
for the good nature of these very mortals they con- 
temn, these two superior beings were entitled, by their 
birth and hereditary fortune, to be only a couple of link- 
boys. I am of opinion their friendship would have con- 
tinued, though they had remained in the same kingdom : 
it had a very strong foundation—the love of flattery on 
one side, and the love of money on the other. Pope 
courted with the utmost assiduity all the old men from 
whom he could hope a legacy, the Duke of Buckingham, 
Lord Peterborough, Sir G. Kneller, Lord Bolingbroke, 
Mr Wycherly, Mr Congreve, Lord Harcourt, &c.; and, 
I do not doubt, projected to sweep the Dean’s whole 
inheritance, if he could have persuaded him to throw up 
his deanery, and come to die in his house; and his general 
preaching against money was meant to induce people to 
throw it away, that he might pick it up. There cannot 
be a stronger proof of his being capable of any action for 
the sake of gain, than publishing his literary correspond- 
ence, which lays open such a mixture of dulness and 
iniquity, that one would imagine it visible even to his 
most passionate admirers. 

It is but fair to say that Pope denied in plain 
terms his libels upon Lord Hervey and Lady 
Mary—the Sporusand Sappho with which his works 
are, often disfigured ; and that some of Lady 
Mary’s friends, or her early biographers, have 
been but too desirous to establish an identity, 
which, therefore, few persons now question. 
The lady and gentleman in conjunction took 
their revenge in kind for the offensive and 
abominable verses in Pope's translation of the 
First Satire of the Second Book of Horace. The 
writer of the “ Introductory Anecdotes” to this 
edition, who is either a lady, or commands at 

* This is Pope’s family portrait of the Wortleys :— 

“ Avidien and his wife, (no matter which ; 

For him you call a dog, and her a bitch,) 

Sell their presented partridges and fruits, 

And humbly live on rabbits and on reots. 

One half-pint bottle serves them both to dine, 

And is at once their vinegar and wine; 

But on some lucky day, (as when they found 

A lost bank-bill, or their son was drowned,) 

At such a feast, old vinegar to spare, 

Is what two souls so generous cannot bear ; 

Oil, though it stinks, they drop by drop impart, 

But souse the cabbage with a bounteous Te 
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will many of the light, peculiar graces which | 
hover round a lady’s pen, wouldjhave7suppressed 
them altogether. Lord Wharncliffe has, very 
properly, restored them. They are, the provo- 
cation considered, far from offensive ; and, at 
uny rate, it would be straining at a gnat and 
swallowing a camel, to omit these verses in a 
collection so rich and racy as this, 

We have rather anticipated the events of Lady 
Mary’s life. In the third or fourth year of her 
marriage, she accompanied her husband to Con- 
stantinople, he having been‘appointed ;Envoy to 
the Sublime Porte. 


LORD WHARNCLIFFE’S LIFE AND WRITINGS 





From a very early age, Lady Mary had been 


in the practice of keeping a journal; and, in | 


this manner, she daily noted all that she‘heard, 


saw, or observed, and afterwards leisurely drew | 


from these materials that lively and delightful | 
narrative of her travels transmitted to her friends | 


in England in the form of letters. This favourite 
portion of her writings has long been in the hands 
of the world, which will never part with it. It, 
therefore, requires neither notice*nor eulogy. 
The writer of the Introductory Anecdotes suc- 
cessfully, as we think, vindicates Lady Mary’s 
memory from the charge of wilful falsehood in 
the eastern letters, and particularly in her 
pretended admission into the royal harem, which 
she not only never did assert, but the direct 
reverse, as her letters themselves establish. The 
malicious story of the Sultan honouring the wife 
of the British ambassador with the handkerchief, 
she herself imputed to Pope. It was, in all pro- 
bability, one of those impudent laughing jests, 
peculiar alike to the freedom of very high andvery 
low life, of which sort of pleasantries Lady Mary 
was herself quite capable ; but never meant to be 
seriously believed, though, if the simple were 
hoaxed, it was so much the better, and gave ten- 
fold piquancy to the witty story. 

After herreturnto England, Lady Mary’s corre- 
spondence with her sister, the Countess of Mar, 
commenced, That lady was then in France with 
her husband, in a kind of honourable exile. 
Though Lady Mary’s early letters shew a satirical 
and hard disposition, and something which often 
rather resembles straining at wit, than its easy, 
natural flow, they are comparatively refined, and 
even decorous, when the next familiar series comes 
in play, and when ten years had been added to her 
life, and her fashionable and gallant experiences. 
We are far f-om thinking the epistles to Lady 
Mar, Lady Mary's wittiest letters, and are dull 
enough not to perceive much of the brilliancy 
which she said would make this correspondence 
as much admired as Madame de Sevigné’s in forty 
years ; yet we are tempted, before selecting a 
few extracts, to give Walpole’s opinion of those 
sprightly effusions of sisterly affection and con- 
fidence. He sets out by inquiring of his friend, 
Sir Horace Mann, the Resident at Florence— 
Did you receive the questions I asked you about Lady 
Mary Wortley’s being confined by a lover which she 
keeps somewhere in the Brescian? I long te know the 
particulars, I have lately been at Woburn, where the 
Duchess of Bedford borrowed for me, from a niece of 
Lady Mary, about fifty of her letters, They are charm- 





ing! have more spirit and vivacity than you can ¢on. 
ceive, and as much of the spirit of debauchery in them 
as you will conceive in her writings. They were written 
to her sister, the unfortunate Lady Mar, whom she 
treated so hardly when out of her senses. ‘Ten of the 
letters, indeed, are dismal lamentations and frights on a 
scene of villany of Lady Mary, who, having persuaded 
one Ruremonde, a Frenchman, and her lover, to entrust 
her with a large sum of money to buy stock for hin, 
frightened him out of England, by persuading him that 
Mr Wortley had discovered the intrigue and would 
murder him, and then would have sunk the trust. That 
not succeeding, and he threatening to print her letters, 
she endeavoured to make Lord Mar or Lord Stair cut 
his throat. Pope hints at these anecdotes of her history 


in that line— 
** Who starves a sister or denies a debt.’ 


In one of her letters, she says—‘‘ We all partake of 
Father Adam’s folly and knavery, who first eat the 
apple like a sot, and then turned informer like a scoun- 
drel.’? This is character at least, if not very delicate; 
but in most of them the wit and style are superior to 
any I ever read but Madame Sevigné’s. It is very 
remarkable how much better women write than men! 
Many of the statements in the above passage 
are either explained or denied by the writer of 
the Introductory Anecdotes, and, among others, 
the hard treatment of Lady Mar, which is not 
understood, any more than the lover in the 
Brescian, kept by a lady then of sixty-one years’ 
The Frenchman is a more difficult text. Lady 
Mary’s correspondence with her sister about this 
troublesome person, is now first printed in the 
appendix ; nine, not ten letters, as Walpole 
states. This Ruremonde, evidently a scoundrel 
and an adventurer, knew much better how to 
deal with coquettes and fine ladies, and to pursue 
a bonne fortune, to the advantage of his purse, 
than “ the wicked wasp of Twickenham.” Lady 
Mary, by imprudence, which, the worthless cha- 
racter of the man considered, was more than 
ordinarily degrading and disgraceful, placed her- 
self in the power of this chevalier d'industrie, 
who seems to have followed her to England 
proclaiming violent, irresistible love, To requite 
so vehement and disinterested a passion, Lady 
Mary, who dabbled in such matters upon her 
own account, did something in South-Sea Stock 
for the benefit of her admirer, which turned out 
well, but tried again and lost. This loss he 
vowed that she should make good, at the peril 
of publishing their correspondence. Her admirer 
told everywhere that the lady had borrowed the 
money from him to carry on her own money- 
making speculations, and would not sustain the 


_ loss she had incurred, amounting to £500. Lady 


Mary writes interror and agony, which is truly 
pitiable, on this degrading subject ; but as to the 
money, she probably gives the true version of 
the affair ; and Walpole’s tale is another calumny. 
She had recourse to the intervention of Lady 
Stafford, a favourite friend ; and, it is probable, 4 
lettre-de-cachet would not have been at all un- 
acceptable. Instead, however, of her compelling 
the admirer to leave England by threats of Mr 
Wortley’s vengeance, he would seem to have 
threatened her with making his pecuniary claims 
known to her husband. We may cite a passage 
here, as an example to ladies of the comparativé 
safety of accepting lovers, like Pope, who only 
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write euphuisms, rather than bold cavaliers like | 


Ruremonde :— 
. *.* . ° 

I am now at Twickenham : ‘tis impossible to tell you, 
dear sister, what agonies I suffer every post-day; my 
health really suffers so much from my fears, that I have 
reason to apprehend the worst consequences. If that 
monster acted on the least principles of reason, I should 
have nothing to fear, since “tis certain that, after he has 
exposed me, he will get nothing by it. Mr Wortley can 
de nothing for his satisfaction I am not willing to do 
myself I desire not the least indulgence of any kind. 
Let him put his affair into the hands of any lawyer 
whatever. Iam willing to submit to any examination; 
‘tis impossible to make a fairer offer than this is: who- 
ever he employs may come to me hither on several pre- 
tences. I desire nothing from him, but that he would 
send no letters or messages to my house at London, where 
Mr Wortley now is. 1 am come hither in hopes of benefit 
from the air, but I carry my distemper about me in an 
anguish of mind that visibly decays my body every day. 
] am too melancholy to talk of any other subject. Let 
me beg you (dear sister) to take some care of this affair, 
and think you have it in your power to do more than 
save the life of a sister that loves you. 

1 send you, dear sister, by Lady Lansdown, this letter, 
accompanied with the only present that was ever sent me 
by that monster. I beg you to return it immediately. I 
am told he is preparing to come to London. 

We certainly hear nothing whatever of the 
friendly offices of Lord Stair or Lord Mar 
heing solicited in cuttingthe Frenchman’s throat ; 
but, in spite of her noble descendant’s generous 
defence, we do think her Ladyship’s temper was 
at this time up to something very near assassina- 
tion. It must be confessed that she had re- 
ceived no little provocation. 

As soon as I hear he is in London, and if he dares 
to give me any further trouble, I shalltake care to have 
him rewarded in a stronger manner than he expects 3 
there is nothing more true than this; and I solemnly 
swear, that, if all the credit or money that I have in the 
world can do it, either for friendship or hire, I shall not 
fail to have him used as he deserves; and, since I know 
his journey can only be intended to expose me, I shall 
not value what noise is made. Perhaps you may prevent 
it; L leave you to judge of the most proper method ; ’tis 
certain no time should be lost; fear is his predominant 
passion, and I believe you may fright him from coming 
hither, where he will certainly find a reception very 
disagreeable to him. 

How Lady Mary finally got out of this scrape, 
does not appear ; but her letters to Mons. Rure- 
monde never were printed. This person seems to 
have made a faction against her in Paris, among 
ladies who would easily have forgiven her gal- 
lantry, but not her imputed avarice and im- 
pudent dishonesty. 

rhe disparaging praise of Walpole alone is 
sufficient to excite curiosity about the corre- 
spondence with Lady Mar. Among the best 
‘pecimens of “ the spirit, vivacity, and debauch- 
ery, which he has eulogised, are the follow- 
' London was never more gay than it is at present: but 
don't know how, I would fain be ten years younger ; 

love flattery so well, I would fain have some cireum- 
stances of probability added to it, that I might swallow 
with comfort. The reigning Duchess of Marlborough 


has entertained the town with concerts of Bononcim’s 
“mposition very often: but she and I are not in that 


legree of friendship tu have me often invited: we con- 
nue to see one another like two people who are resol ved 
to hate with civility, Sophia is going to Aix la Chapelle, 
“il from thence to Paris, I dare swear she'll endea- 
‘uur to get acquainted with you, We are broke te 
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rsecuticns 
I remain 
neuter, and shall certainly go to Heaven from the pas- 


an irremediable degree. Various are the 
I have endured this winter, in all whic 


sive meekness of my temper. Lady Lansdown is in 
that sort of figure here, nobody cares to appear with 
her. Madame Villette has been the favourite of the 
town, and by a natural tgansition is grown the aversion ; 
she has now nobody attached to her suite but the vivaci- 
ous Lord Bathurst,* with whom I have been well and i'1 
ten times within two months: we now hardly speak to 
vne another.—I wish you would lay out part of my 
money in a made-up mantua and petticoat of Rat de St. 
Martin. It will be no trouble to you to send a thing of 
that nature by the first travelling lady. 


. + . . ~ 

At this instant Iam at Twickenham ; Mr Wortley 
has purchased the small habitation where you saw me. 
We propose to make some small alterations. That ard 
the education of my daughter are my chief amusement. 
I hope yours is well, et ne fait que croitre et embellir. 
I beg you would let me hear soon from you ; and par- 
ticularly if the approaching coronation at Paris raises 
the price of diamonds. I have some to sell, and cannot 
dispose of them here. I am afraid you have quite forgot 
my plain lutestring, which I am in great want of; and 
I can hardly think you miss opportunities to send it. 
At this dead season ’tis impossible to entertain you with 
news ; and yet more impossible (with my dulness) to 
entertain you without it. 

I see sometimes Mr Congreve, and very seldom Mr 
Pope, who continues to embellish his house at Twicker - 
ham. He has made a subterranean grotto, which he 
has furnished with looking-glasses, and they tel! me it 
has a very ood effect. 

I give you ten thousand thanks for the trouble you 
have given yourself. I hope you will continue to take 
some care of my affairs,+ because I do not hear they are 
finished, and I cannot yet get rid of my fears. You 
have not told me that you have received what I sent 
you by Lady Lansdown, as also three guineas that she 
took for you; one of which I beg you to lay out in the 
same narrow minunet which you sent Mrs Murray ; and 
send it me by the next opportunity, for the use of my 
daughter, who is very much your humble servant ani! 
grows a little woman. I suppose you know our sister 
Gower has lain-in in the country of ason. The Duchess 
of Kingston is preparing for the Bath. I live in a sort of 
solitude, which wants very little of being such as | 
would have it. Lady J. Wharton is to be married to 
Mr Holt, which I am sorry for ; to see a young woman 
that I really think one of the agreeablest girls upon 
earth so vilely misplaced. But where are people 
matched ? I suppose we shall all come right in Heaven. 
As im a country dance—the hands are strangely given 
and taken, while they are in motion; at last all meet 
their partners when the jig is done. 

But it is time we had a specimen of what Wal- 
pole must mean, if he meant anything, by the 
debauchery of a lady’s letters :— 

The bearer of this epistle is our cousin, and a consum- 
mate puppy, as you will perceive at first sight; his 
shoulder-knot last birth-day made many a pretty gentle- 
man’s heart ache with envy, and his addresses have 
made Miss Howard the happiest of her Highness’s honour- 
able virgins; besides the glory of thrusting the Karl of 
Deloraine from the post he held in her affections, But 
his relations are so ill bred as to be quite insensible of 
the honour arising from this conquest, and fearing that 
so much gallantry may conclude in captivity fer life, 
pack him off to you, where ‘tis te be hoped there is no such 
killing fare as Miss Howard. 1 made sort of resolution 
at the beginning of my letter not to trouble you with the 
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* Allen Lord Bathurst, the well-known friend and 
patron of Pope, Swift, and Gay. He died in 17974, at 
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the age of ninety-one; having enjeyed health, genius, 
and prosperity, in a very singular degree. ” . 
+ Probably Mons. Ruremonde,~-Ff, 7, Mf, 
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mention of what passes here, since you receive it with so 
much coldness. But I find it is impossible to forbear 
telling you the metamorphoses of some of your acquaint. 
ance, which appear as wonderous to me as any in Ovid, 
Would any one believe that Lady H*****ss* is a beauty, 
and in love? and that Mrs Robinson is at the same 
time a prude and a kept mistress? and these things in 
spite of nature and fortune. The first of these ladies is 


tenderly attached to the polite Mr M***, and sunk in all | 


the joys of happy love, notwithstanding she wants the 
use of her two hands by rheumatism, and he has an arm 
that he cannot move, 


{ wish [ could tell you the parti- | 





culars of this amour, which seems to me as curious as | 
that between two oysters, and as well worth the serious | 
attention of the naturalists. The second heroine has en- | 


gaged half the town in arms, from the nicety of her vir- 
tue, which was not able to bear the too near approach of 
Senesino in the opera; and her condecension in her ac- 
cepting of Lord Peterborought fora champion, who has 
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her. She has since staid by his bed-side, till last night , 
when he begged her to fly, for he thought he could not 
live; and she has taken his advice, and perhaps will 
honour you with her residence at Paris. Adieu, dear 
sister! I send you, along with this letter, the Count of 
Caylus, who, if you do not know already, you will thant: 
me for introducing to you; he is a Frenchman, and no 
fop; which, besides the curiesity of it, is one of the 
prettiest things in the world. 

Our mutual acquaintance are exceedingly dispersed, 
and I am engaged in a new set, whose ways would not 
be entertaining to you, since you know not the people. 
Mrs Murray is still at Castle-Howard. I am at Twicken- 
ham, where there is, at this time, more company than at 
London. I think Mr and Madame Harvey are at Lord 
Bristol's. .4 propos of that family—the Countess is come 


' out a new creature; she has left off the dull occupations of 


signalized both his love and courage upou this occasion | 
in a8 many instances as ever Don Quixote did for Dul- | 


cinea. 


Poor Senesino, like a vanquished giant, was 


forced to confess upon his knees that Anastasia was a | 


nonpareil of virtue and beauty. Lord Stanhope, as 
dwarf to the said giant, joked on his side, and was chal- 
lenged for his pains. Lord Delawar was Lord Peterbor- 
ough’s second; my lady miscarried—the whole town 
divided into parties on this important point. Innumer- 
able have been the disorders between the two sexes on so 
great an account, besides half the House of Peers being 
put under an arrest, By the providence of Heaven, and 
the wise cares of his Majesty, no bloodshed ensued. 
However, things are now tolerably accommodated; and the 
fair lady rides through the town in triumph, in the 
shining berlin of her hero, not to reckon the more solid 
advantage of 100/, a-month, which ‘tis said he allows her. 
In general, gallantry was never in so elevated a figure 
ag at present. Twenty very pretty fellows (the Duke of 
Wharton being president and chief director) have formed 
themselves into a committee of gallantry, who call them- 
selves Schemers ; and meet regularly three times a-week, 
to consult on gallant schemes for the advancement and 
advantage of that branch of happiness. I consider the 
duty of atrue Englishwoman is to do honour to her native 
country ; and that it would be a sin against the pious love 
[ bear to the land of my nativity, to confine the renown 
due to the schemers within the small extent of this little 
island, which ought to be spread wherever men can sigh 
or women can wish. "Tis true they have the envy and 
the curses of the old and ugly of both sexes, and a general 
persecution from all o/d women; but this is no more 
than all reformations must expect in their beginning. 


There need be no end to such instances of the 
vivacity and point of Lady Mary’s epistolary 
style. She is never once tedious, never once 
dull; but that a private letter, even to a sister, 
could be either gay, clever, or even amusing, 
without satire, exaggeration, and an overpower- 
ing zest of scandal, never seems to have entered 
her mind. How much finer, as well as purer, 
epistolary models does the world now possess 
in the letters of Cowper, Gray, and many others, 
than those which stimulated the ambition of Wal- 
pole! 

The freshest news in town, is the fatal accident hap- 


pened three nights ago, toa ve retty young fellow 
brother to Lord F inch, who was diuking witha dearly 
beloved drab, whom you may have heard of by the name 
of Sally Salisbury. In a jealous pique, she stabbed him 
to the heart with a knife. He fell down dead imme- 
diately, but a surgeon being called for, and the knife 
drawn out of his body, he opened his eyes, and his first 
words were to beg her to be friends with him, and kissed 





—— 





e Holdernease. 
+ He married Mrs Anastasia Robinson in 1735, and 
died at Lisbon im the same year, saged eseventy-ven 





hazard and basset, and is grown young, blooming, coquette, 
and gallant; and, to shew she is fully sensible of the errors 
of her past life, and resolved to make up for time mis- 
spent, she has two lovers at a time, and is equally wickedly 
talked of for the gentle Colonel Cotton and the superfine 
Mr Braddocks. Now, I think this the greatest compli. 
ment in nature to her own lord; since it is plain that 
when she will be false to him, she is forced to take two 
men in his stead, and that no one mortal has merit enough 
to make up for him. Poor Lady G***®+ is parting from 
her discreet spouse for a mere trifle. She had a mind to 
take the air, this spring, in a new yacht, which Lord 
Hillsborough* built for many good uses, and which has 
been the scene of much pleasure and pain: she went in 
company with his Lordship, Fabrice, Mr Cook, Lady 
Litchfield,§ and her sister, as far as Greenwich, and from 
thence as far asthe buoy of the Nore; when, to the great 
surprise of the good company, who thought it impossible 
the wind should not be as fair to bring them back as it 
was to carry them thither, they found there was no pos. 
sibility of returning that night. Lady G*®**, in all the 
concern of a good wife, desired her lord might be informed 
of her safety, and that she was no way blameable in stay- 
ing out all night. Fabrice writ a most gallant letter to 
Lord G*** ;|| concluding that Mr Cook presents his hum- 
ble service to him, and let him know (in case of necessity) 
“ Lady Margaret was in lown;”€ but his Lordship not 
liking the change, I suppose, carried the letter straight to 
the King’s Majesty, who not being at leisure to give him 
an audience, he sent it in open by Mahomet; though it 
is hard to guess what sort of redress he intended to peti- 
tion for—the nature of the thing being such, that had he 
complained he was no cuckold, his Majesty at least 
might have prevailed that some of his court might confer 
that dignity upon him; but if he was, neither king, 
council, nor the two houses of parliament, could make it 
null and of none effect. This public rupture is succeeded 
by a treaty of separation—and here is all the scandal that 
ig uppermost in my head. 

Your old friend, Mrs Louther, is still fair and young, 
and in pale pink every night in’the parks; but, after 
being highly in favour, poor I am in utter disgrace, 
without my being able to guess wherefore, except she 
fancied me the author or abettor of two vile ballads, writ- 
ten on her dying adventure, which I am so innocent of, 
that I never saw it. A propos of ballads, a most delight- 
ful one is said or sung in most houses about our dearly 


+ Gage.—Benedicta Maria, daughter and sole heir of 
Benedict Hall, of High Meadow, in the county of Glow 
cester, Esq. 

+ Lord Hillsborough, father ef the Lord Hillsborough 
who was Secretary of State under George the Third, and 
ancestor tothe Marquis of Downshire, had the fame, both 
in England and Ireland, of being the wildest and most 
scandalous libertine of the age, 

§ Frances, daughter of Sir John Hales, of Wood- 
church, Kent. 

|| Thomas, first Lord Gage. 

4] Lady Margaret Tufton, daughter of the Eari of 
Thanet, was married to Thomas Coke of Norfolk, Esq- 
July 2, 1718 
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heloved plot, which has been laid first to Pope, and se- 
condly to me, when, God knows, we have neither of us 
wit enough to make it. Mrs Harvey lies-in of a female 
child. Lady Rich is happy in dear Sir Robert’s absence, 
and the polite Mr Holt’s return to his allegiance, who, 
though in a treaty of marriage with one of the prettiest 
girls in town, (Lady J. Wharton,) appears better with 
her than ever. Lady B. Manners is on the brink of ma- 
trimony with a Yorkshire Mr Monkton, of £3000 per 
annum. It isa match of the young Duchess’s making, 
and she thinks matter of great triumph over the two 
coqguette beauties, who can get nobody to have and to hold; 
they are decayed toa piteous degree, and so neglected that 
they are grown constant and particular to the two ugliest 
fellows in London. Mrs P * condescends to be pub- 
licly kept by the noble Earl of Cadogan; whether Mr 
p+ has a pad nag deducted out of the profits for his 
share, I cannot tell; but he appears very well satisfied 
with it. This is, I think, the whole state of love; as to 
that of wit, it splits itself into ten thousand branches. 
Poets increase and multiply to that stupendous degree, 
you see them atevery turn, even in embroidered coats and 
pink-coloured top-knots; making verses is become almost 
as common as taking snuff, and God can tell what miser- 
able stuff people carry about in their pockets, and offer 
to all their acquaintances, and, you know, one cannot 
refuse reading and taking a pinch. 

It is not easy to guess how the ladies of 1837 
are to read or shew in their drawing-rooms the 
letters of the witty gentlewomen of 1723. They 
will, at least, put down affectation of prudery 
among the higher orders ; but prudery was, in- 
deed, never their peculiar vice. Though there 
is much that is grossly indecent in Lady Mary’s 
writings, there is no sweet insinuating poison ; 
their very freedom and coarseness prevent the 
danger of contamination. 

Here is a court birthday almost a hundred and 
twenty years old, and quite as fresh as if it had 
chanced last year. 

It is to be hoped that my letter will entertain you; at 
least you will certainly have the freshest account of all 
passages on that glorious day. First, you must know that 
! led up the ball, which you'll stare at; but what is more, 
I believe in my conscience I made one of the best figures 
there; to say truth, people are grown so extravagantly 
ugly, that we old beauties are forced to come out on show. 
days, to keep the court in countenance. [| saw Mrs 
Murray there, through whose hands this epistle will be 
conveyed; [I do not know whether she will make the 
same complaint to you thatI do. Mrs West was with her, 
who is a great prude, having but two lovers ata time; I 
think those are J.ord Haddington and Mr Lindsay—the 
one for use, the other for show. 

The world improves in one virtue to a violent degree— 
I mean plain-dealing. Hypocrisy being, as the Scripture 
declares, a damnable sin, I hope our publicans and sinners 
Will be saved by the open profession of the contrary virtue. 
Iwas told by a very good author, who is deep in the 
secret, that at this very minute there is a bill cooking-up 
at a hunting-seat in Norfolk,* to have not taken out of 
the commandments and clapped into the creed, the ensu- 
ing session of Parliament. This bold attempt for the 
liberty of the subject is wholly projected by Mr Walpole, 
who proposed it to the secret committee in his parlour. 
William Young+ seconded it, and answered for all his 
acquaintance voting right toa man. Doddington very 
etavely objected, that the obstinacy of human nature was 
such, that he feared when they had positive command- 
ments to do so, perhaps people would not commit adultery 
and bear false witness against their neighbours, with the 
readiness and cheerfulness they do at present. 








, Poultney, 
_ t Daniel Poultney, Esq. married to Mrs Titchbourne, 
“ster to the Countess of Sunderland, 14th December 1717. 
+ Houghton; Mr (afterwardé;Sir Robert) Walpole’s, 

prime-minister. § Sir William Young. 
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If Horace Walpole and other individuals took 
all manner of freedoms with the character, 
manners, dress, and personal habits of Lady 
Mary, she set certainly the strongest example 
upon record that ever a woman gave of similar 


license. We might multiply instances without 
end, but a few may suffice. They are in the 
highest style of those letters that were admired, 
reprobated, and imitated by Walpole. While 
Lady Mary was indulging in this vein of private 
correspondence, she was also making lampoonsand 
“filthy ballads” upon half her female acquaint- 
ances, and had become dreaded, hated, and 
calumniated, and, we have no doubt, by noble 
and virtuous minds, silently despised. 

All our acquaintances are run mad; they do such 
things ! such monstrous and stupendous things! Lady 
Hervey and Lady Bristol have quarrelled in such a 
polite manner, that they have given one another all the 
titles so liberally bestowed amongst the ladies at Bil- 
lingsgate. Sophia and I have been quite reconciled, and 
are now quite broke, and, I believe, not likely to piece 
up again. Ned Thomson is as happy as the money and 
charms of Belle Dunch can make him, and a miserable 
dog for all that. . . . For my part, as it is my esta- 
blished opinion that this globe of ours is no better than 
a Holland cheese, and the walkers about in it mites, I 
possess my mind in patience, let what will happen ; and 
should feel tolerably easy though a great rat came and 
eat half of it up. My sister Gower has got a sixth 
daughter, by the grace of God, and is as merry as if 
nothing had happened. My poor love, Mr Cook, has 
fought and been disarmed by J. Stapleton on a national 
quarrel ; in short, he was born to conquer nothing in 
England, that’s certain, and has good luck neither with 
our ladies nor gentlemen. B. Noel is come out Lad 
Milsington, to the encouragement and consolation of all 
the coquettes about town ; and they make haste to be as 
infamous as possible, in order to make their fortunes, 
I have this moment received from Mrs Peling a very 


‘pretty cap for my girl; I give you many thanks for the 


trouble you have had in sending it. 

I wrote to you very lately, my dear sister, but ridicu- 
lous things happening, I cannot help (as far as in me 
lies) sharing all my pleasures with you. I own I enjoy 
vast delight in the folly of mankind; and, God be praised, 
that is an inexhaustible source of entertainment. You 
may remember that I mentioned in my last some suspi- 
cions of my own in relation to Lord Bathurst, which I 
really never mentioned, for fifty reasons, to any one 
whatever; but, as there is very rarely smoke without 
some fire, there is never fire without some smoke, 
These smothered flames, though admirably covered with 
whole heaps of politics laid over them, were at length 
seen, felt, heard, and understood; and the fair lady 
| Mrs Howard, the King’s mistress,] given to under- 
stand by her commanding officer, that, if she served 
under other colours, she must expect to have her pa 
retrenched. Upon which the good lord was perth 
and has not attended in the drawing-room sinee. You 
know one cannot help laughing when one sees him next, 
and I own I long for that pleasurable moment. 


Lady Mary must have suffered severe morti- 
fication from the character of her son, to whom, 
in his infancy, she seems to have been a fond, if 
not a tender mother. Young Wortley Mon- 
tague, afterwards so notorious, was one of 
nature's predestined blackguards, if we may so 
He was tainted with every vice, and 
debased by every meanness. His family consi- 
dered his aberrations the consequence of a weak 
understanding, while the world regarded him as 
endowed with more than ordinary abilities per- 
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verted to the worst purposes. Both were so far 
in the right. He appears to have possessed 
quick talents, but to have altogether wanted a 
moral sense, while his understanding was not 
sufficiently powerful to correct or regulate his 
conduct. Lady Mary might have seen a greatly 
exaggerated and distorted image of herself re- 
flected in her unhappy son. As a schoolboy, he 
began to shew his innate depravity ; and in her 
letters to Lady Mar, his mother has no sooner 
got over the horrors of Monsieur Ruremonde, 
than she begins to complain of her young, run- 
away rogue and rake, who soon became the tor- 
ment and disgrace of his femily. The various 
extraordinary adventures of young Wortley are 
very well known. He was a prodigy of profli- 
gacy. Inithis work we have the relation of an 
interview which his mother had with him in 
France, after her final retreat to the Continent, 
at the secret instigation of his father, who was 
anxious to give the unhappy youth a last chance 
of redeeming himself. ‘The unfortunate mother’s 
report is severe and hopeless; and Cato could 
not have judged with more unrelenting stern- 
ness and apparent impartiality than did Lady 
Mary of her son. She had steeled her heart 
against him, but her judgment remained un- 
clouded. How far the extreme avarice of his 
father, and the want of tenderness and proper 
attention in both his parents might palliate the 
errors of the son, it is now impossible to tell. 
The following extract from Walpole’s corre- 
spondence will explain the exact condition of 
young Wortley, previous to the interview with 
his mother :— 


Our greatest miracle is Lady Mary Wortley’s son, . 


whose adventares have made s0 much noise. His parts 
ure not proportionate, but his expense is ineredible. 
[lis father searce allows him anything, yet he plays, 
dresses, diamonds himself, even to distinct shoe-buciles 
for a frock, and has more sunuff-boxes than would suffice 
a Chinese idol with an hundred noses. But the most 
curious part of his dress, which he has brought froim 
Paris, is an iron wig. You literally could not know it 
from hair. 


The ways and means of this eccentric and 





thoroughly worthless person, are in part explained 
by the following relation from the same pen:— 


It seems uncertain whether Lady Mary Wortley is in 
voluntary or consirained durance. It is not at all equlvo- 
cal that her son auda Mr Taaffe have been in the latter at 
Port Vievesque and the Chatelet. All the letters from 
Varishave been very cautious of relating the cireumstances. 
The outlines are, that these two gentlemen, who were 
pharaoh bankers to Madame de Mirepoix, [the wife of 
the French Ambassador to England, had travelled to 
lrance to exercise the came proiession, where, it is sup- 
posed, they cheated a Jew, who would afterwards have 
cheated them of the money he owed, and that, to secure 
payment, they broke open his lodgings and bureau, and 
seized jewels and other effects—that he accused them, 
that they were taken out of their beds at two o'clock in 
the morning, kept in different prisons without fire or 
candle for six-and-thirty hours. ae Their 
separate anecdotes are curious. Wortley, you know, 
has been a perfect Gil Blas; and for one of his last 
adventures, is thought to have added the famous Miss 
Ashe to the number of his wives, 


Taaffe was an infxmous character. In those 
days the clabs were nice. Both centlemen were 


ee 


members of the House of Commons, but neither 
were admitted to White’s. 

Mr Wortley’s letter respecting his son shews 
much more heart than the cool dissection ef the 
mother. It is quite characteristic of a man of 
his disposition. 

{ hear he avoids the sharpers, and is grown a goo! 
manager of his money. p ‘ . ° ° 
He declares he sets his heart on being in England ; 
but then he should give me such proofs as I require, 
that he is able to persevere in behaving like a reasonable 
man. These proofs may be agreed on between you and 
me, and I believe I shall readily agree to what you shall 
think right. I think you should say nothing to him 
but in the most calm and gentle way possible, that he 
may be invited to open himself to you freely, He seeins, 
I hear, shocked at your letter, in which you complained 
of Lis not regarding the truth, though I believe you 
made no mistake in it. ° ° ° . 

{ incline to think he has been made an enthusiast in 
Holland, and you would do well to try thoroughly whe- 
ther he is in earnest, and likely to continue so. If he 
is, I need not mention how much caution should be 
used in speaking to him. ° ° ° ° . 

‘To tell you fully what I judge of him from the variety 
of accounts I have had, I incline to think he will for the 
future avoid thieves, and be no ill manager of his money. 
These, you will say, are great amendments. But I 
believe he will always appear a weak man. The single 
question seems to be whether he will be one of those 
weak men that will follow the advice of those who wish 
them well, or be governed by his own fancies, or com- 
panions that will make a prey of him. In Holland he 
secnis to have followed the advice of Captain Leutslager 
snd other persons of good credit. I believe he has been 
in no company here this last time but men of good credit, 
and I hear he values himself upon it. 

Lady Mary agreed to see, converse with, and 
judge of her son, who, among his other acquire- 
ments, had, in extreme youth, obtained a wife by 
a Vleet marriage—a woman of inferior rank, 
and considerably older than himself. — Lady 

Siary says— 

If you order your son to go to Valence, I desire you 
would vive him a strict command of going by a feigned 
name. I do not doubt your returning me whatever 
money Tmay give lim; but, as I believe, if he receives 
money from me, he will be making me frequent visits, it 
is clearly my opinion that I should give him none. 

You need not apprehend that I shall speak to him in 
passion. Ido not know that I ever did in my life. L 
all not apt to be overheated in discourse, and am so far 
prepared, even for the worst on his side, that I think 
nothing he can say ean alter the resolution I have taken 
of treating hin with calmness. Both reason and in- 
terest, (were I inclined to follow blindly the dictates of 
cither,) would determine me to wish him your heir 
rather than a stranger; but I think myself obliged both 
by honour and by conscience, and my regard for you, no 
way to deceive you; and I confess, hitherto I see 
nothing but falsehood and weakness through his whole 
conduct. It is possible his person may be altered since 

I saw him, but his figure then was very agreeable and 
his manner insinuating. J very well remember the 
professions he made to me, and do not doubt he is lavish 
of them to other people. Perhaps Lord Carteret may 
think him no ill match for an ugly girl that sticks on his 
hands. The project of breaking his marriage shews at 
least his devotion counterfeit, since I am sensible it can- 
not be done but by false witness. J/is wife iy uot young 
enough to get gallants, nor vich enough lo buy then, 


Lady Mary would apparently have had no 
objection to the marriage being sect aside, even 
with the aid of “ false witnesses.” She was not 





dvvoute-she liad net grown an enthusiast in 
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Holland, like her son, who afterwards became, 
among*¢many worse things, a Mahommedan. 
When the interview took place, she reports with 
acuteness Which amounts to prescience :— 

As to his enthusiasm, if he had it, I suppose he has 
giready lost it ; since 1 could perceive no turn of it in 
all his conversation, But, with his head, I believe it is 
»ssible to make him a monk one day and a Turk three 
davs after. He has a flattering insinuating manner, 
which naturally prejudices strangers in his favour. He 
bean to talk to me in the usual silly cant I have so 
often heard from him, which I shortened by telling him 
| desired not to be troubled with it; that professions 
were of no use where actions were expected ; and that 
the only thing could give me hopes of a good conduct 
was regularity and truth. 

He began to insinuate, that if I could prevail on you 
ty settle the estate on him, I might expect anything 
from his gratitude. I made him a very clear and posi- 
tive answer in these words :—‘‘ I hope your father will 
outlive me, and if I should be so unfortunate to have it 
otherwise, I do not believe he will leave me in your 
power. But, was I sure of the contrary, no interest, 
nor no necessity, shall ever make me act against my 
honour and conscience ; and, I plainly tell you, that I 
will never persuade your father to do anything for you 
till I think you deserve it.” He answered by great 
promises of good behaviour and economy. 

The rest of his conversation was extremely gay. The 
various things he has seen have given him a superficial 
universal knowledge. He really knows most of the 
modern languages, and if I could believe him, can read 
Arabic, and has read the Dible in Hebrew. 

Young Wortley, at this time, felt, or pre- 
tended an extreme anxiety to go into the army ; 
and, after he had been rejected by several com- 
manding officers, he was somehow saddled upon 
‘ir John Cope. His Roman-hearted mother 
writes to his father upon this occasion thus rea- 
sonably and soundly— 

It is my opinion he should have no distinction, in 
rulpage, fiom any ether cornet ; and everything of that 
sort will only serve to shew his vanity, and consequently 
heighten his folly. Your indulgence has always been 
greater to him than any other parent’s would have been 
in the same circumstances. I have always said so, and 
thought so. If anything can alter him, it will be think- 
ing firmly that he has no dependance but on his own 
conduct for a future maintenance 


From Lord Wharncliffe’s notes, we learn that 
Mr Wortley did not altogether and finally cut 
vt his son’s hopes. In the event of his having 
an heir /rgitimately born, the estate was to return 
to that heir. There was, indeed, little prospect 
“ft any such heir ever appearing. Young Wort- 
ley had early deserted his first, or lawful wife— 
for he had numerous wives—and, after vagabond- 
ins in every part of the Continent, had finally 
settled in Egypt, freely indulging in the customs 
of his new religion. His wife outlived his 
father for many years ; but, when she died at 
last, her husband, who had come to Venice, 
caused the following singular advertisement to 
he inserted in the English newspapers :— 

‘A gentleman who has filled two successive seats in 
parliament, is nearly sixty years of age, lives in great 
splendour and hospitality, and from whom a considerable 
state must pass if he dies without issue, hath no ob- 
secon to marry a widow or single lady, provided the 
party be of genteel birth, polite wanners, and is five or 


— eee gone in her pregnancy. JTetters directed to 
erecmnock, Fog. at Will's Cotte hotwee, will be 





honoured with due attention, secrecy, and every mark of 
respect.’’ 

It has always been believed in the family that this ad- 
vertisement was successful, and that a woman having the 
qualifications required by it was actually sent to Paris 
to meet Mr K, Wortley, who got as far as Lyons, on his 
way thither. There, however, while eating a bec- 
cafico for supper, a bone stuck in his throat, and occa- 
sioned his death; thus putting an end to this honest 
scheme. 

The Countess of Bute was, consequently, the 
sole heiress to the estate, as well as to the im- 
mense accumulations of her father, and the 
savings of her mother. Before we return to 
Lady Mary’s correspondence, we shall close the 
account by borrowing Walpole’s gossip respect- 
ing Mr Wortley :— 

Old Wortley Montague lives in the very spot where the 
Dragon of Wantley did; only, I believe, the latter was 
much better lodged. You never saw such a wretched 
hovel—lean, unpainted, and half its nakedness barely 
shaded with harateen stretched till it cracks. Here 
the miser hoards health and money—his only two ob- 
jects. He has chronicles in behalf of the air, and battens 
on Tokay, his single indulgence, as he has heard it is par- 
ticularly salutary, . . . . I wanted to ask if Pope 
had not visited Lady Mary Wortley here, during their 
intimacy; but could only put that question to Avidien 
himself. 

A few years later, in the beginning of 1761, 
Walpole wrote :—‘* Have you heard what im- 
mense riches old Wortley has left? One mil- 
lion, three hundred, and fifty thousand pounds. 
It is all to centre in my Lady Bute. Her hus- 
band is one of fortune’s prodigies.” There was 
an immediate rumour that Lady Mary, after her 
long voluntary exile, was to return to England ; 
and, in less than a year after the death of her 
husband, she did return—to die! 

Mr Wortley’s portrait gives the lie to the 
science of physiognomy. It is that of a young 
and eminently handsome man, with a noble and 
candid countenance—the least possible resem- 
bling that which imagination assigns to a miser. 

Lady Mary Wortley’s biographer, though by 
no means blind to the failings of Ais or her an- 
cestress, labours to find personal motives for Wal- 
pole’s “excessive dislike of Lady Mary,” with 
more zeal than success, and too much after the 
manner of Lady Mary. ‘That Lady Mary hated 
W alpole’s mother, is quite clear; but this is no 
reason “for taking for granted,’ without any 
evidence whatever, that Lady Walpole “ did not 
spare Lady Mary.” Lady Walpole was the 
neglected wife of a coarse-mannered and indiffere 
ent husband, who did not even seek to disguise 
his vices from her. That Lady Mary had had for 
her dear, intimate, domestic friend, his mis~ 
tress, Miss Skerret—whom he married with ine 
decent haste immediately upon the death of bis 
wife—may, indeed, be a reason, and it is no bad 
one, for the aversion Horace Walpole enter- 
tained for her Ladyship. ‘The insinuations of 
Swift, who tried, laughingly, to wound the Whig 
Minister through the current fashionable scan- 
dals of the day, is really a slight argument 
against Lady Walpole ; and we apprehend that 
it is entire misapprehension te construe Pope's 

plain and direct lines into concenled irony, on 
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the husband's laxity of principle on certain points. 
Pope meant what he said when he wrote that 
Sir Robert Walpole 

“ Had never made a friend in private life, 

And was, besides, a tyrant to his wife.” 

Horace Walpole may not have been the son of 
his /egitimate father—though he never suspected 
as much himself—and he may have been the son 
of Carr, Lord Hervey, as we learn here for the first 
time ; but for this stale scandal there is surely 
very slight evidence in a mere want of personal 
resemblance to Sir Robert, or yet in the careless- 
ness of a statesman and a man absorbed in poli- 
tics and business tu a younger son while a child. 
Even admitting the fact that Sir Robert left the 
child wholly to his mother’s care, he may yet 
have believed him his son. Horace Walpole’s 
tender affection for his mother is indeed the most 
amiable—the truly redeeming trait of his half- 
hearted character. 

When Miss Skerret, very shortly after she had 
been “ made an honest woman,” died, Sir Robert 
returned Lady Mary’s letters to her, sealed 
and unread, That series, Lady Mary—who had 
a high value for every scrap of the correspond- 
ence which, “ in forty years, was to become as 
valuable as the letters of Madame de Sevigné’’>— 
must have destroyed ; as she also did her cor- 
respondence with Lord Ilervey, which was re- 
turned at his death by his son, also unread. She 
thanked the young Lord Hervey, in a letter, which 
he preserved, for his attention ; and when she re- 
turned to England, in old age, he requested to be 
made acquainted with the distinguished lady, who, 
it must be remembered, was nuw the mother-in 
law of the all-powerful or all-prosperous Ear] 
of Bute. But Lady Hervey, the widow, and the 
“dear Lepel’ of Pope's muse, instead of follow- 
ing this example, trankly told the Countess of 
Bute, with whom she had previously been on 
terms of friendly intimacy, that she must pardon 
her for withdrawing from her society. She 
would not see her mother. Though Lady Bute 
felt great pride in her mother’s talents, and 
wished only to see her fairest side, no one, we 
apprehend, was more aware of her indiscretions. 
A few days before her own death, she burnt the 
far greater part of her mother’s diaries, for which 
she gave excellent reasons; though, from the 
clearness, and solid, yet quick judgment displayed 
in the few scraps and sketches preserved, one 
could almost wish that the conflagration had not 
been quite so sweeping. 

Why Lady Mary went abroad, and lived in 
constant separation from her husband, her daugh- 
ter, and her whole family, for the last twenty- 
two years of her life, is one of those mysteries 
which people choose to create for the pleasure of 
puzzling at a solution. It might have been old 
Wortley’s maxim, as it is said to have been that 
of Sir Robert Walpole, “ to go his own way, 
and let Madam go hers.” Mr Wortley, at least, 
seems to have acted upon this principle, which 
was also probably Madam’s, so far as he would 
pay down. At the outeet, Lady Mary seems 
desirous to avoid the appearance of a formal 
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separation, as is shewn by her fine-lady tittle 
tattle or flummery correspondence with Lady 
Pomfret—a new appendage to this edition. It ig 
assumed by her biographer that she may even 
have expected her husband to join her, and to 
settle on the Continent, as she affirmed or insina. 
ated to her friends. 

But if, oa the contrary, it was only the colour they 
chose to give the affair; if the husband and wife—she 
in her fiftieth year, he several years older—had deter. 
mined upon a separation; nothing can be more likely 
than that they settled it quietly and deliberately between 
themselves, neither proclaiming it to the world, nor con. 
sulting any third person; since their daughter was mar. 
ried, their son disjoined and alienated from them, and 
there existed nobody who had a right to call them to an 
account or inquire into what was solely their own business. 
It admits of little doubt that their dispositions were un. 
suitable; and Mr Wortley had sensibly felt it even while 
a lover. When, at length, convinced that in their cage 
the approach of age would not have the harmonizing 
effect which it has been sometimes known to produce up. 
on minds originally but ill-assorted, he was the very man 
to think within himself, “If we cannot add to each 
other’s happiness, why should we do the reverse? Let 
us be the friends at a distance which we could not hope 
to remain by continuing uneasily yoked together.”’ 

This seems the whole truth. Lady Mary was, 
in the abstract, no admirer of the married state, 
at least for women of rank. She says she “ looks 
upon her grand-daughters as lay nuns,” from see. 
ing no prospect of establishing so many of them 
advantageously ; and she gives frequent counsel 
for the education necessary to prepare girls of 
family for that single condition which she con- 
sidered as always safer, though it might not be 
so happy as marriage is sometimes found. She 
envies Richardson his project of Protestant nun- 
neries, which had been an idea of her own in 
girlhood ; and she says that she laid all the pains 
and penelties of matrimony fairly and frankly 
before her daughter, when Lord Bute proposed for 
her. Though we find no trace of the idea in 
this edition, we surely remember something of a 
scheme attributed to Lady Mary Wortley for 
making all marriages revocable, but also renew- 
able at the end of every seven years—a plan 
which might have produced little alteration in the 
body of the society in which she lived, though a 
magical change of titles among the ladies. 

Lady Mary, on her final journey, wrote occa- 
sionally to her husband of its progress, and upon 
matters of business, in the calm tone of one friend 
to another. His replies are of like character. 
But of sympathy, or affection, or even of the 
tenderness of habit, there is no trace, nor 
yet of that unrestrained confidence which, with 
hearts attuned, cannot be repressed. She takes 
pleasure in telling him of the attentions that 
were paid to her in the Italian cities which she 
reached, and of the consequence which sur- 
rounded her, of which she probably made the 
most. Except from her own letters, we leara 
almost nothing of Lady Mary’s residence abroad; 
for Walpole’s sketches are mere scraps, gl 
in the few months that he spent at Florence, 
when a youth on his travels, Without tracing 
his dislike to the far-fetched causes to which it 
is attributed by Lord Wharncliffe’s coadjutor, 
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we think it probable that Lady Mary may have 
piqued the vanity of the petulant young man 
by some neglect, or by oblivion of his exist- 
ence altogether ; for his name hardly ever 
occurs in her letters, and only in the slight- 
est way, though she says he paid court to her. 
After all, he wrote of her exactly as she did 
of hundreds, and from the same unjustifiable 
motives—the inordinate love of scandal and 
gossip, and the rage of being witty, totally un- 
restrained by any sense of propriety, and quite 
indiferent to truth in its essence, so that its 
mere form was not violated by their abominable 
satires and caricature daubings. Lady Mary 
and Lord Orford would have been equally 
shocked to be fancied /iars ; yet such is the plain 
English name for many of their gross misrepre- 
sentations. 

In the year in which Lady Mary left Eng- 
land, and in her own fiftieth year, it is thus, 
for example, she writes to Lady Mar of the 
wife of her friend, Lord Hervey, and of that 
beautiful Mrs Murray, the daughter of Scotland’s 
Grisel Baillie, whose amiable character and un- 
fortunate story, as the wife of a malignant mad- 
man, allthe world knows :— 

Mrs Murray has retrieved his Grace, and, being recon. 
ciled to the temporal, has renounced the spiritual, Her 
friend, Lady Hervey, by aiming too high, has fallen 
very low ; and is reduced to trying to persuade folks she 
bas an intrigue, and gets nobody to believe her; the man 
in question taking a great deal of pains to clear himself 
of the scandal. Her Chelsea Grace of Rutland has mar- 
ried an attorney. There’s prudence for you ! 

Ifthis was the favourite and approved style of 
the fashionable wits of that time, we trust it 
has amended. Here again is a letter written in 
early life, in the country, which Walpole would 
have admired prodigiously ; and yetit is not much 
more honest or decorous than those he has com- 
posed upon Lady Mary, of which her descendants, 
with reason, complain so loudly ; save, indeed, that 
freedoms may be taken with an unknown Mrs 
D , which would be unpardonable if ventured 
when a Lady M is concerned. 

I find, after all, by your letter of yesterday, that Mrs 
D—— is resolved to marry the old greasy curate. She 
was always High Church in an excessive degree ; and, 
you know, she used to speak of Sacheverel as an apos- 
tolic saint, who was worthy to sit in the same place with 
™ Paul, if not a step above him. It is a matter, how- 
ever, very doubtful to me, whether it is not still more the 
man than the apostle that Mrs D looks to in the 
present alliance. Though at the age of forty, she is, I 
assure you, very far from being cold and ineensible ; her 
fre may be covered with ashes, but it is not extinguished. 
rey t be deceived, my dear, by that prudish and sancti- 

air, Warm devotion is no equivocal mark of warm 
passions; besides, I know it isa fact, of which I have 
proofs in hand, which I will tell you by word of mouth, 
that our learned and holy prude is exceedingly disposed 
‘0 use the means supposed in the primitive command, let 
— will come of the end. The curate, indeed, is very 
. sagen a red, spungy, warty nose! such a squint ! 
ort, he is ugly beyond expression ; and, what ought 
ee to render him peculiarly displeasing to one of 
rg D—'s constitution and propensities, he is stricken 
He a Nor do I really know how they will live. 
ut forty-five pounds a-year—she but a trifling 

“um; so that they are likely to feast upon love and 
eeclesiastical history, which will be very empty food with- 
vat @ proper mixture of beef and pudding. 1 have, how- 

















ever, engaged our friend, who is the curate’s landlord, to 
give them a good lease ; and, if Mrs D——, instead of 
spending whole days reading Collier, Hickes, and vile 
translations of Plato and Epictetus, will but form the 
resolution of taking care of her house and minding her 
dairy, things may go tolerably. Itis not likely that their 
tender loves will give them many sweet babes to provide 
for. 

I met the lover yesterday, going to the alehouse in his 
dirty night-gown, with a book under his arm, to enter- 
tain the club; and, as Mrs D was with me at the 
time, I pointed out to her the charming creature, She 
blushed and looked prim; but quoted a passage out of 
Herodotus, in which it is said that the Persians wore 
long night gowns. There is really no more accounting 
for the taste in marriage of many of our sex, than there 
is for the appetite of your neighbour Miss Sy, who 
makes such waste of chalk and charcoal when they fall 
in her way. 

This, quite in his own worst manner, nyy serve 
to pave the way for Walpole’s announcement of 
Lady Mary’s expected arrival at Florence. 

On Wednesday, we expect a third she-meteor—those 
luminaries the Ladies Pomfret and W are to be 
joined by the Lady Mary Wortley. You have not been 
Witness to the rhapsody of mystic nonsense which these 
fair ones debate incessantly, and consequently cannot 
figure what must be the issue of this triple alliance. We 
have some idea of it Only figure the coalition of prudery, 
debauchery, sentiment, history, Greek, Latin, French, 
Italian, and metaphysics—all, except the second, under- 
stood by halves, by quarters, or not at all. 

The lady arrived, and is thus announced by 
the chief epistolary chronicler of the fashionable 
world for more than forty years :— 


Did I not tell you Lady Mary Wortley is here? She 
laughs at my Lady W , scolds my Lady Pomfret, 
and is laughed at by the whole town. Her dress, her 
avarice, and her impudence, must amaze any one that 
never heard her name, She wears a foul mob that doeg 
not cover her greasy black locks, that hang loose, never 
combed or curled; an old mazarine blue wrapper that 
gapes open, and discovers a canvass petticoat. Her face 
swelled violently on one side. . . . 2 « « 

But the fashionable describer of fashionables 
becomes too gross for our pages. He concludes 
by stating that the lady had covered her face 
with white paint, “ which, for cheapness, she 
has bought so coarse, that you could not use it 
to wash achimney. In three words, I will give 
you her picture, as we drew it in the Sortes Vir- 


viliane— 











Insanam vatem aspicies. 

‘‘ T give you my honour, we did not choose it ; 
but Gray, [the poet,|] Mr Cooke, Sir Fr. Dash- 
wood, and I, and several others drew it fairly 
amongst a thousand for different people.” Re- 
turning afterwards to what he chose to call the 
Academy—the private society, namely, or coterie 
of English ladies established at Florence—he 
says— 

For the Academy, I am not of it, but frequently in 
company with it. ' Itlis all disjointed. Madam ——, 
who, though a learned lady, has not lost her modesty 
and character, is extremely scandalized with the other 
two dames, especially with Moll Worthless, [Lady Mar 
Wortley,] who knows no bounds, She is at rivalry wit 


Lady W_—___., for a certain Mr —.. whom, per- 
haps, you knew at Oxford. If you did not, I'll tell you ; 
he is a grave young man by temper, and a rich one by 
constitution—~a shallow creature by nature, but a wit by 
the grace of our women here, whom he deals with as of 
old with the Oxford toasts. . . . . Lady Mary is 
so far gone, that to get him from the mouth of her an- 
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tagonist, ‘she literally took him out to dance country 
dances last night at a formal ball, where there was no 
measure kept in laughing at her old, foul, tawdry, paint- 


ed, plastered personage. She played at pharaoh two or 
three times, at Princess Craons, where she cheats horse 


and foot. She is really entertaining; I have been read- 
ing ber works, which she lends out in manuscript, but 
they are too womanish. I like few of her perform. 
ances. 

Walpole changed his opinion of Lady Mary’s 
works, a part of which he printed at Strawberry 
Hill; but his opinion of their author remained 
unchanged. ‘I'wenty-two years subsequently to 
the date of the above malicious report, when 
Lady Mary, after the death of her husband, 
returned to England, he again writes :— 

Lady Mary Wortley is arrived. I have seen her. I 
think her avarice, her dirt, and her vivacity, are all in- 
creased. Her dress, like her language, is a galimatias 
of several countries—the groundwork rags, and the em- 
bioidery nastiness. She needs no cap, no handkerchief, 
no gown, no petticoat, no shoes. An old black laced 
hood represents the first; the fur of a horseman’s coat, 
which replaces the third, serves for the second ; a dimity 
petticoat is deputy and officiates for the fourth; and 
slippers act the part of the last. When I was at Flo- 
rence, and she was expected there, we were drawing 
Sortes Virgiliune for her. We literally drew 

Insanam vatem aspicies 

It would have been a stranger prophecy now even than 

it was then. 


Such, we say it again, was the style in which 
the luminaries of aristocracy wrote about each 
other, conceiving themselves all the while models 
of taste, elegance, and refinement—thanking 
their gods that they were not as those plebeians, 
It strikes us that the ¢aste of much of this viva- 
cious nonsense is quite as vile as the morality is 
low. This species of wit has now descended, 


us a legitimate inheritance, deprived of little of 


its original venom, to the more scurrilous of those 
newspapers which charm the higher orders ; 
while a small dividend has come to the smart 
police reporters who minister to the pleasures 
of the other fag-end of society. This spurious 
pleasantry—which bears the same relation to 
true wit that caricature does to humorous or 
comic painting—is the easy resource of those 
who are altogether incapable of seizing and por- 
traying the more delicate and evanescent traits 
and shadowy huesof character. To this more deli- 
cate and dificult task W alpoleand Lady Mary were 
quite equal when it so pleased them, and when the 
temptation did not set in the other way. To be 
done with this, we must again protest against the 
adequacy of the cause assigned for Walpole’s 
personal dislike of the lady. He has spoken at 
least as much evil of twenty persons, all his own 
near relatives—of his uncle, and his uncle’s wife, 
his cousins, and his sister-in-law—as of Lady 
Mary Wortley. Of Whitfield who could neither 
have offended him through his mother’s feelings, 
nor yet through his father’s fame, nor any one of 
his generation, he has related very scandalous, 
and, we doubt not, false anecdotes. In brief, he 
and Lady Mary, and too many of their society, 
fancied such matters clever and graceful, and 
necessary to maintain their reputation as wits. 
Vur numerous pew novels have a merit pot 
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generally contemplated, in fixing down the viva. 
cious idle to the reading of innocent nonsense, 
instead of scribbling scandalous gossip. 

Lady Mary Wortley’s finest private letters, 
beyond all comparison, are, as we have said, those 
addressed to her daughter. The series writte; 
during her husband’s embassy are more trévels, 
or a descriptive narrative, than letters in the 
proper sense of the term ; while her latest corre. 
spondence—that with the Countess of Bute—is 
exactly what friendly letters ought to be—the 
free and easy interchange of sentiment, and the 
familiar or “ fond and trivial’ records of a life 
checkered by few events. These letters pos 
sess an inexpressible charm, from the undecaying 
vivacity of the writer, her extensive obsery- 
ation on life, and experiences of its ways; and 
a tone of sober dignity, from a certain calm ele- 
vation of mind, the fruit of reflection and long 
retirement. Lady Mary Wortley, who piqued 
herself on free, bold, independent thinking, never 
outgrew some of her prejudices and bitternesses ; 
but an increasing placidity and mellowness of 
disposition gradually creeps on as the passions fall 
asleep, and as her spirit shone out, in a purer and 
less troubled atmosphere than that which had 
vitiatedheryouth. Tosome readers—nay, we fear, 
tu many—this series of letters may appear much 
less entertaining than those libelled by Walpole’s 
praise. Some of them may even be felt tiresome. 
Yet we abide by our original judginent. Though 
it is apparent that she was quite conscious of 
having been unsuccessful in the great aim of life, 
we never find Lady Mary expressing either regret 
or compunction for any part of her conduct. 
That she was sometimes blamed where innocent, 
seems a sufficient justification of actual error; 
and, though boasting of impartiality and dis- 
passionateness in her judgments, her ancient 
enmities and rivalries were never forgotten in 
the expression of her opinion of men and actions. 
She is incapable of justice, and loses the 
power of discrimination, whenever Pope, Swift, 
Bolingbroke, and that faction are concerned; 
and the last thing which an aristocrat can con- 
quer, is the prejudice of birth. Lady Mary never 
imagined the effort any part of the duty of her 
new philosophy. The letters to Lady Bute con- 
tain abundance of criticism upon the novels and 
memoirs that appeared, which were regularly 
transmitted to Italy, and afforded the greatest 
solace to the exile, who would sit up all night 
reading what her daughter considered ‘ trash 
and trumpery” as often as a fresh box of books 
arrived. Her criticism on Richardson's novels 
is severe, but not so wholly unjust as it has been 
considered ; and it is no mean triumph to his 
genius that his power in the pathetic wrings 
forth such acknowledgments as the following. 
The author was quite unknown to her. ** This 
Richardson is a strange fellow. I heartily de- 
spise him, and eagerly read him, nay, sob over 
his works in a most scandalous manner. The 


two first tomes of ‘ Clarissa’ touched me, 25 
being very resembling to my maiden days ; and 
I find in the pictures of Sir Thomas Grandison 
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' staff a stick of wood, a gold key gilded brass, and the 


and his lady what I have heard of my mother and 
seen of my father.” 

Fielding was her relation. She admired his 
writings with a true relish of their beauties; but 
he also saw their blemishes. 
«Tom Junes” she wrote, ‘* Ne plus ultra.” 
her kinsman she says— 

H. Fielding has given a true picture of himself and his 
frst wife, in the characters of Mr and Mrs Booth, somecom- 
pliments to his own figure excepted ; and, I am persuaded, 
several of the incidents he mentions are real matters of 


I wonder he does not perceive Tom Jones and Mr 
All this sert of books 


OF 


fact. 
Nooth are sorry scoundrels. 
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ensigns of illustrious orders coloured strings, this may be 


_ philosophically trae, but would be very ill received. 
_ We have all our playthings ; happy are they that can be 


Upon her copy of | 


A 


aye the same fault, which I cannot easily pardon, being | 


yery mischievous... They place a merit in extravagant 
passions, and encourage young people to hope for impos- 
sible events, to draw them out of the misery they choose 
to plunge themselves into, expecting legacies trom un- 
known relations, and generous benefactors to distressed 
virtue, as much out of nature as fairy treasures. Field- 
ing has really a fand of true humour, and was to be 
pitied at his first entrance into the world, having no 
choice, as he said himself, but to be a hackney writer or 
a hackney coachman, His genius deserved a better fate ; 
but I cannot help blaming that continued indiscretion, to 
give it the softest name, that has run through his life, 
and I am afraid still remains. 

After his death she wrote— 

I am sorrow for H. Fielding’s death, not only as I 
shall read no more of his writings, but I believe he lost 
more than others, as no man enjoyed life more than he 
did, though few had less reason to do so, the highest of 
his preferment being raking in the lowest sinks of vice 
and misery. I should think it anoble: and less nauseous 
employment, to be one of the staff-ofhcers that conduct 
the nocturnal weddings. His happy constitution (even 
when he had, with great pains, half demolished it) made 
him forget everything when he was before a_ venison 
pasty, or over a flask of champaigne, and I am persuaded 
he has known more happy moments than any prince upon 
earth. 
cook-maid, and cheerfulness when he was starving in a 
garret. 
recter and that of Sir Richard Steele. He had the advan- 
tage both in learning, and, in my opinion, genius; they 
both agreed in wanting money in spite of all their friends, 
and would have wanted it, if their hereditary lands had 
been as extensive as their imagination; yet each of them 


There was a great similitude between his cha- | economy sets him above anything of that kind. 





His natural spirits gave him rapture with his | 


| fonndation of generosity. 


w.s so formed for happiness, it is pity he was not im- | 


mortal, 


The following opinion of “ The Rambler” would | 


make a good standing prospectus for all the small, 
modern, useful wares of literature—its penny 
horn-books 


widely among the class of gentle readers de- 
scribed :— 

The *“* Rambler” is certainly a strong misnomer ; he 
always plods in the beaten road of his predecessors, fol- 
lowing the “ Spectator’ (with the same pace a pack horse 
would do a hunter) in the style that is proper to lengthen 
4 paper. These writers may, perhaps, be of service to the 
public, which is saying a great deal in their favour, 
There are numbers of both sexes who never read anything 
but such productions, and cannot spare time, from doing 
nothing, to go through a sixpenny pamphlet. Such 
gentle readers may be improved by a moral hint, which, 
though repeated over and over, from generation to genera- 
tion, they never heard in their lives. 


Lady Mary thus gaily pleads the pardon of 
those lovers of entertaining reading who can 
digest something stronger and bulkier than its 
Pap and milk :— 

Daughter ! daughter! don’t call names; yoa ore 
always abusing my pleasures, which is what no mortal 
wi'l bear. Trash, lumber, ead stuff, are the titles you 
sve to my favourite amusement. If I called a white 


and primers—-now circulated so | 


contented with those they can obtain: those hours are 
spent in the wisest manner, that can easiest shade the ills 
of life, and are the least productive of ill consequences. 
I think my time better employed in reading the adven- 
tures of imaginary people, than the Duchess of Marl- 
borough, who passed the latter years of her life in pad- 
dling with her will, and contriving schemes of plaguing 
some, and extracting praise from others, to no purpose ; 
eternally disappointed, and eternally fretting. The active 
scenes are over at mv age. I indulge, with all the art I 
can, my taste for reading. If I would confine it to 
valuable books, they are almost as rare as valuable men. 
[ must be content with what I can find. As I approach 
a second childhood, I endeavour to enter into the plea- 
sures of it. Your youngest son is, perhaps, at this very 
moment riding on a poker, with great deligat, not at all 
regretting that it isnot a gold one, and much less wishing 
it an Arabian horse, which he could not know how to 
manage. Iam reading an idle tale, not expecting wit 
or truth in it, and am very glad it is not metaphysics to 
puzzle my judgment, or history to mislead my opinion. 
He fortifies his health by exercise; I calm my cares by 
oblivion. The methods may appear low to busy people ; 
but, if he improves his strength, and I forget my infirmi- 
ties, we both attain very desirable ends. 

I thank God my taste still continues for the gay part 
of reading.* Wiser people may think it trifling, but it 
serves to sweeten life to me, and is at worst better than 
the generality of conversation. 

Mr Bentley should stereotype this as an adver- 
tisement, to be prefixed to his new novels as they 
appear, It is a case wholly made out. A very 
sensible piece of moralizing upon the idle pur- 
suit of ambition is concluded as if Lady Mary 


had been an enlightened Radical. 

A wise and honest man lives to his own heart, without 
that silly splendour that makes him a prey to knaves, 
and which commonly ends in his becoming one of the 
fraternity. I am very glad to hear Lord Bute's decent 
I wish 
it may become national. A_ collective body of men 
differs very little from a single man; and frugality is the 
I have often been complimented 
on the English heroism, who have thrown away 80 many 
millions, without any prospect of advantage to themselves, 
purely to succour a distressed Princess. I never could 
hear these praises without some impatience ; they sounded 
to me like the panegyrics made by the dependants on the 
Duke of Newcastle and poor Lord Oxford, bubbled when 
they were commended, and laughed at when they were 
undone. Some late events will, | hope, open our eyes: 
we shall see we are an island, and endeavour to extend 
our commerce rather than the Quixote reputation of 
redressing wrongs and placing diadems on heads that 
should be equally indifferent to us. When time has 
ripened mankind into commonsense, the name of con- 
queror will be an odious title. 1 could easily prove that 
had the Spaniards established a trade with the Americans, 
they would have enriched their country more than by 


| the addition of twenty-two kingdoms, and all the mines 
_ they now work—lI do not say possess ; since, though they 





are the proprietors, others enjoy the profit. 

A little more politics :—George I1].—and 
the custom has been continued with the more 
recent heirs to the throne—was educated in a 
manner which makes Lady Mary say— 

I am sorry the Prince has an education : he 
cannot have a worse both for himself and the nation ; 

* In Spence’s Anecdotes, by Singer, there is an observ- 
ation of Lady Oxford in these words >—“ 1 wonder how 
anybody can find pleasure in reading the books which 
are that lady's chief favourites.” Here we have Lady 


Mary’s confession of her liking to works of imagination, 
and her defence of her taste. 
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he court of England is no more personally to 
the court of Pekin, yet I cannot help some con- 
my native country, nor can ] see any good 
from church precepts, except they design him 
take orders. I confess if I was King of Great 
ritain I would certainly be also Archbishop of Canter. 
bury; but I believe that is a refinement of politics that 
will never enter into the heads of our managers, though 
there is no other way of having supreme power in church 
and state. I could say a great deal in favour of this 
idea ; but as neither you nor I will ever be consulted on 
the subject, I will not trouble you with my speculative 
notions. 


There is really something to make people re- 
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though a steady and a born Protestant, was, from 
anything that appears, not troublesome to her 
neighbours either with her devotional feelings or 


practice, yet she held the legitimate opinions of | 


her age concerning religion. 

I am not surprised at Lady Orford’s folly, having 
known her at Florence: she made great court to me. 
She has parts, and a very engaging manner. Her com- 
pany would have amused me very much, but I durst not 
indulge myself in it, her character being in universal 
horror—I do not mean from her gallantries, which 
nobody trouble their heads with, but she had a collec- 
tion of freethinkers that met weekly at her house to the 
scandal of all good Christians. She invited me to one 
of these honourable assemblies, which I civilly refused, 
not desiring to be thought of her opinion, nor thinking 
it right to make a jest of ordinances that are, at least, 
so far sacred, as they are absolutely necessary in all 
civilized governments. 

This piece of piety and prudence was directed 
to Mr Wortley; and the lady was Walpole’s 
sister-in-law, whom he represents as the intimate 
friend of Lady Mary. 

The essays upon female education embodied 
in these letters, though not unexceptionable, are 
well worthy the serious attention of mothers in 
high life. Want of proper instruction was con- 
sidered by Lady Mary as the source of many 
of the faults and consequent misfortunes of 
women of rank. Having given one instance o. 
an erring woman through deficient education, 
she characteristically adds—‘‘ Youknow another, 
who, if she had had her natural good understand- 
ing cultivated by letters, would never have mis- 
taken Johnny Gay for a wit, and much less have 
printed, that he took the liberty of calling her 
his Laura.” She might, however, have included 
herself in the same list with the Duchess of 
Queensberry, since she had the misfortune at 
one time to mistake Pope fora wit, and had 
encouraged him to address gallant letters to her. 
She gives a more striking, though a very worldiy 
instance; and her Ladyship’s views seldom rose 
above the good things of this life to any higher 
rewarding sphere :-— 

My poor friend the Duchess of Bolton was educated in 
solitude, with some choice of books, by a saint-like go- 
verness : crammed with virtue and good qualities, she 
thought it impossible not to find gratitude, though she 
failed to give passion; and upon this plan threw away 
her estate, was despised by her husband, and laughed at 
by the public. Polly,® bred in an alehouse, and pro- 
duced on the stage, has obtained wealth and title, and 
found the way to be esteemed. So useful is early ex- 


* Miss Fenton, the actress, and the original /olly 
of “ The Beggars’ Opera,"’ whom the Duke of Boeiton 
married. 
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perience—without it half of life is dissipated in correc, 
ing the errors that we have been taught to receive as 
indisputable truths. 

Of the misery of women of gallantry and what 
is named pleasure, whatever her personal conduct 
may have been, she had atrue conception. M, 
Ruremonde might, indeed, have assisted her 


experience. Referring to Lady Vane, whose 
Memoirs in “ Peregrine Pickle” she had just 
read with all the interest of an old acquaintance, 
and the zest of a scandal-monger of past times, 
she writes :—* I think there is no rational crea. 
ture that would not prefer the life of the strictest 


she has gone through.” Of one of her Florence 
acquaintances, Walpole’s beloved sister-in-law, 
noticed above, she again remarks :— 

I am not surprised at Lady Orford’s marriage; her 
money was, doubtless, convenient to Mr Shirley, and | 
dare swear she piques herself on not being able to refuse 
him anything. It has been her way with all her lovers; 
he is the most creditable of any she ever had: his birth 
and sense will induce him to behave to her with decency, 
and it is what she has not been much used to, As it is 
a true saying, “ Cowards more blows than any hero bear ;” 
it is as certainly true, ladies of pleasure (very improperly 
so called) suffer more mortifications than any nun of the 
most austere order that ever was instituted. Lady Orford 
is a shining instance of that truth; the most submissive 
wife to the most tyrannic husband that ever was born, is 
not such a slave as I saw her at Florence. 

Upon this head we would “ take the ghost’s 
word for a thousand pounds,” 

Since we have passed over the letters from the 
Levant, as too well-known to bear citation, we 
shall borrow one specimen of Lady Mary’s de- 
scriptive powers, which remained unimpaired to 
the close of her advanced life, and became, in 
her latter Italian sketches, more attractive and 
graceful in their elegant, unstudied simplicity. 
After sojourning in many different towns of the 
Italian States, she settled for a length of years 
at Louvere, a watering-place near Brescia, and 
romantically situated upon the Lake of Isco. 
Here she bought a palace or castle, but it cost 
only one hundred pounds, with all its terraces 
marbles, balustrades, and grand saloons. “ I 
have fitted up six rooms, with lodgings for five 
servants, which are all I ever will have in this 
place ; and I am persuaded that I could make a 
profit if I would part with my purchase, having 
been very much favoured in the sale, which was 
by auction, the owner having died without chil- 
dren, and I believe he had never seen this man- 
sion in his life, it having stood empty from the 
death of his grandfather. The governor bid 
for me, and nobody would bid against him. Thus 
I am become a citizen of Louvere, to the great 
joy of the inhabitants.” This introduces the 
delightful picture of her residence and way of 
life :— 

I have been these six weeks, and still am, at my dairy- 
house, which joins to my garden. I believe I have 
already told you it is a long mile from the castle, which 
is situate in the midst of a very large village, once a con- 
siderable town, part of the walls still remaining, and has 
no: vacant ground enough about it to make a garden, 
which is my greatest amusement, it being now trouble- 
some to walk, or even go in the chaise till the evening. 
I have fitted up in this farm-house a room for myeelf— 
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that is to say, strewed the floor with rushes, covered 
the chimney with moss and branches, and adorned the 
room with basons of earthen ware (which is made here to 

t perfection) filled with flowers, and put in some 
straw chairs, and a couch bed, which is my whole furni- 
tare. This spot of ground is so beautiful, I am afraid 
you will scarce credit the description, which, however, I 
cap assure, shall be very literal, without any embellish- 
ment from imagination. It is on a bank, forming a 
kind of peninsula, raised from the river Oglio fifty feet, 
to which you may descend by easy stairs cut in the turf, 
and either take the air on the river, which is as large as 
the Thames at Richmond, or by walking an avenue two 
hundred yards on the side of it, you find a wood of a 
hundred acres, Which was all ready cut into walks and 
ridings when J took it. I have only added fifteen bow- 
ers, in different views, with seats of turf. They were 
easily made, here being a large quantity of underwood, 
and a great number of wild vines, which twist to the top 
of the highest trees, and from which they make a very 
good sort of wine they call brusco. I am now writing to 


you in one of these arbours, which is so thick shaded, the | 


sua is not troublesome, even at noon. Another is on the 
side of the river, where I have made a camp kitchen, 
that I may take the fish, dress, and eat it immediately, 
and at the same time see the barks, which ascend or de- 
cend every day to or from Mantua, Guastalla, or Pont de 
Vie, allconsiderable towns. This little wood is carpeted, 
in their succeeding seasons, with violets and strawberries, 
iubabited by a nation of nightingales, and filled with 
game of all kinds, excepting deer and wild boar, the first 
being unknown here, and not being large enough for the 
other. 

My garden was a plain vineyard when it came into 
my hands not two years ago, and it is, with a small ex- 


pense, turned into a garden that (apart from the advan. | 


tage of the climate) I like better than that of Kensington. 
The Italian vineyards are not planted like those in France, 
but in clumps, fastened to trees planted in equal rauks, 
(commonly fruit trees,) and continued in festoons from 
oue to another, which I have turned into covered galleries 
of shade, that i can walk in the heat without being 
incommoded by it. I have made a dining room of ver- 
dure, capable of holding a table of twenty covers; the 
whole ground is three hundred and seventeen feet in 
length, and two hundred in breadth. You see it is far 
from large; but so prettily disposed (though I say it) 
tvat I never saw a more agreeable rustic garden, abound. 
img with all sorts of fruit, and producing a variety of 
wines. I would send you a pipe, if I did not fear the 
customs would make you pay too dear for it. I believe 








my description gives you but an imperfect idea of my | 
afew fragments are published in this edition, 
manner of life, which is as regular as that of any mon- | 


garden, Perhaps I shall succeed better in describing my 


astery. I generally rise at six, and as soon as I have 


break fasted, put myself at the head of my needle-women | 


and work with them till nine. I then inspect my dairy, 
and take 4 turn among my poultry, which is a very large 
inquiry. J have, at present, two hundred chickens, 
besides turkeys, geese, ‘ducks, and peacocks. All things 
have hitherto prospered under my care; my bees and 
silk-worms are doubled, and I am told that, without 
accidents, my capital will be so in two years’ time, At 
eleven o'clock I retire to my books. I dare not indulge 
myself in that pleasure above an hour. At twelve I con- 
stantly dine, and sleep after dinner till about three. I 
then send for some of my old priests, and either 
play at piquet or whist, till "tis cool enough to go out, 
Oue evening I walk in my wood, where I often sup, 
take the air on horseback the next, and go on the water 
the third. The fishery of this part of the river belongs 
‘o me; and my fisherman’s little boat (to which | have a 
green lutestring awning) serves me for a barge, He and 
his son are my rowers without any expense, he being 
very well paid by the profit of the fish, which I give him 
on condition of having every day one dish for my table. 
Here is plenty of every sort of fresh-water fish (excepting 
talmon 3) but we havea large trout so like it, that I who 
have almost forgot the taste, do not distinguish it. 

We are both placed properly in regard to eur different 
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times of life: you amidst the fair, the gallant, and the 
gay; 1], in a retreat, where I enjoy every amusement 
that solitude can afford. I confess | sometimes wish for 
a little conversation: but I reflect that the commerce of 
the world gives more uneasiness than pleasure, and quiet 
is all the hope that can reasonably be indulged at my 
age. 


I have mixed in my espaliers as many rose and 
jessamine trees as I can cram in; and in the squares de. 
signed for the use of the kitchen, have avoided putting 
anything disagreeable either to sight or smell, having 
another garden below for cabbage, oniona, garlick. All 
the walks are garnished with beds of tlowers, beside the 
parterres, which are for a more distinguished sort. I 
have neither brick nor stone walls; all my fence is a 
high hedge, mingled with trees ; bat fruit is so plenty in 
this country, nobody thinks it worth stealing. Garden. 
ing is certainly the next amusement to reading ; and as 
my sight will now permit me little of that, I am glad to 
form a taste that can give me so much employment, and 
be the plaything of my age now my pen and needle are 
almost useless to me. ; . ° . 

I have had this morning as much delight in a walk in 
the sun as ever | felt formerly in the crowded mall, even 
when I imagined ] had my share of the admiration of 
the place, which was generally soured before I slept, by 
the informations of my female friends, who seldom failed 
to tell me, it was observed that I had shewed an inch 
above my shoe-heels, or some other criticism of equal 
weight, which was construed affectation, and utterly de- 
stroyed all the satisfaction my vanity had givenme. [ 
have now no other but in my little housewifery, which 
is easily gratified in this country, where, by the help of 
my receipt book, | make a very shining figure among my 
neighbours, by the introduction of custards, cheesecakes, 
and minced pies, which were entirely unknown to these 
parts, and are received with universal applause, and [I 
have reason to believe will preserve my memory even to 
future ages, particularly by#the art of butter-making, 
in which I have so improved them, that they now make 
as good as in any part of England. 


These, with reading, were the tranquil plea- 
sures which consoled Lady Mary Wortley for 
absence from her native land, her daughter, and 
all her early connexions, Another of her 
amusements was composing memoirs of her own 
time, which she alleges she burned as fast as they 
werecomposed. Some of these writings came, how- 
ever into the hands of the Countess of Bute, and 


which fully equal anything that might have been 
expected from her lively and unscrupulous pen. 
Of George I. she says, tersely— 

The King’s character may ve comprised in very few 
words. In private life he would have been called an honest 
blockhead ; and fortune, that made him a king, added 
nothing to his happiness, only prejudiced his honesty, 
and shortened his days. No man was ever more free 
from ambition; he loved money, but loved to keep his 
own, without being rapacious of other men’s. He would 
have grown rich by saving, but was incapable of laying 
schemes for getting; he was more properly dull than 
lazy, and would have been so well contented to have re- 
mained in his little town of Hanover, that, if the ambition 
of those about him had not been greater than his own, 
we should never have seen him in England; and the 
natural honesty of his temper, joined with the narrow 
notions of alow education, made him look upon his ac- 
ceptance of the crown as an act of .surpation, which was 
always uneasy to him. But he was carried by the stream 
of the people about him, in that, as in ever) action of his 
life. He could speak no English, and was past the age 
of learning it. Our customs and laws were all mysteries 
to him, which he neither tried to understand, nor was 
capable of understanding if he had endeavoured it. He 


was passively good-natured, and wished all mankiad 
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j uiet, if they would let him do so. The mistress 
ran ne A a hin hither was so much of his own temper, 
that I do not wonder at the engagement between them. 
She was duller that himself, and consequently did not 
find out that he was so; and bad lived in that figure at 
Hanover almost forty years, (for she came hither at 
threescore,) without meddling in any affairs of the elect- 
orate ; content with the small pension he allowed her, 
and the honour of his visits when he had nothing else to 


do, which happened very often. She even refused coming | 


hither at first, fearing that the people of England, who, 
she thought, were accustomed to use their kings barbar- 
ously, might chop off his head in the first fortnight ; and 
had not love or gratitude enough to venture being in- 
volved in his ruin. And the poor man was in peril of 
coming hither without knowing where to pass his even- 
ings ; which he was accustomed to do in the apartments 
of women, free from business. 

This is enough. Radical as we are, we con- 
sider it highly probable that the court was not 
quite so profligate as Lady Mary has described 
it. If there were two editions of any scandalous 
tale, there is, we fear, little doubt about the one 
she would have adopted. Lady Mary might not 
invent ; but she was, at all times, rather prone 
to embellish than extenuate. Her story of her 
early companion, Dolly Walpole, the sister of 
Sir Robert, should have been consigned to obli- 
vion with the other obnoxious parts of her diary. 
The part which she assignsto the wife of Sir Robert 
Walpole,is abundantly infamous; andthe Duchess 
of Wharton’s is not only improbable, but a libel 
upon woman’s nature. Dolly’shistory, which the 
good-natured Lady Mary seems to have sat down 
to compose, as soon as the poor girl (her friend) 
had made a good and a high marriage, is made 


the worst of. Inthe Introductory Anecdotes, itis | 
said, from Lady Mary’s Diaries, that Lord Town- | 


send, “ falling in love, at once proposed and was 


accepted ;” and, in Lady Mary’s history of the | 


Court of England, that Sir Robert “ Walpole 
had art enough to make him marry his sister 


Dolly. At that time, I believe, he did not pro- | 


pose much more advantage by the match, than 
to get rid of a girl that lay heavy on his hands.” 
In short, Lady Mary’s stories of her female 
acquaintances, like her descriptions of them, are 
to be received as those of a professed wit. 

It would be unpardonable to omit one noble 
achievement of Lady Mary Wortley’s life. We 
allude to her introduction of inoculation for small- 


pox into England. At Constantinople she became | 


acquainted with this mode of treating a disease 
which was then the pest of Europe ; and, appre- 
hending all the advantages of the remedy, with 
judgment and courage which few women could 


have displayed, she subjected her only son to | 


chances which she saw so favourable—and with 
the happiest results. Upon her return to England, 
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Lady Mary did much to introduce this beneg. 
cial practice ; and she appears to have incurred 
no little professional jealousy, opposition, and 
obloquy at the period, though the historians of 
the medical profession now represent this im. 
portant discovery as having been received at 
once. The case is not singular. It is never 
| easy to vanquish professional prejudices ; nor 
yet, afterwards, to extort from the learned of 
any faculty, a candid confession of their obstin. 
acy or repugnance to reform or improvement, It 
is said that no physician above forty, could ever 
be made to put trust in Hervey’s discovery of 
the circulation of the blood. 
But itis more than time we were drawing to a 
close with this attractive, and, as we believe, 
classic and enduring work. To the letters gp 
| Turkey, every English reader has been indebted 
for no mean part of his purest literary enjoy- 
ment; and the few specimens which we haye 
selected from the three large volumes before us, 
shew that Lady Mary excelled in different styles, 
Her brilliant works are indeed unique in English 
literature. Upon her poetry and translations, 
we have not touched, as we deem them very in- 
ferior to her descriptive narratives and her 
familiar letters; although the “ Town Eclogues,” 
and some other pieces, have been generally 
admired, and the former praised by her de. 
tractor, Walpole, even to extravagance. Th 
publie we consider indebted to Lord Wharncliffe 
for this edition. It is, at least, an authentis 
one, though there is not much new correspond-, 
ence of nearly equal value to that which we 
formerly possessed. The Introductory Anecdotes 
communicate many curious traits of out-worn 
manners and customs among the nobility ; and 
as it regards Lady Mary personally, this part 
of the work is, on the whole, wonderfully impar- 
tial. That she was satirical, fully as free as 
became her privileged age, and spared nobody 
in her dashing strictures, is admitted. That she. 
was not utterly infamous in depravity, the vilest 
of the vile, as has been asserted and ‘assumed, is 
denied and disproved. If any one before put 
faith in Walpole’s slanders and Pope's libels, 
that can no longer be done ; yet we can hardly 
_ suppose that there are many reflecting persons 
acquainted with the history of that age, who now 
require to be convinced that, though far from 
being a pattern of discretion, or feminine amia- 
bility or excellence, this woman, so remarkable 
for the splendour of her talents, was never the 
utterly abandoned and foully degraded creature 
| which malice or indifference to truth has re- 
_ presented. 
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A CHAPTER ON POLITICAL AGITATION ; OR, MEMOIRS OF 
DR TROPE. 


Spiritus intus alit ; totamque infusa per artus, 
Mens agit st sathamn, ob tigen © Guiness wieath end 


Agita \abris.— Hor. 


“ Agitate—agitate—agitate !°—Manquis or ANGLESEY's Lerrer. —_ 


Tue Duke of Wellington—in that stormy in- 
terval which immediately preceded the form- 
ation of Lord Grey’s administration, when the 
voice of a nation, demanding reform of its time- 
worn institutions, rose from hollow and distant 
murmurs into tempestuous clamour—committed 
a signal and irretrievable blunder. His error 
was the more fatal, because it was based on the 
grossest ignorance. His Grace not only avowed 
his opposition to all reform, but scoffed at the 
numerous assemblies of the people, which had 
recently sent forth peremptory demands—mis- 
called “ petitions’ —for its concession ; and de- 
clared, in his place in the House of Lords, that 
he considered “ county meetings as no better 
than farces.”” The farces, however, turned out to 
be “ physic” to his Grace ; and the clumsy panto- 
mime in which the ex-hero was then enacting the 
part of the “ lean and slippered Pantaloon,” was 
forthwith hustled by their agency from the poli- 
tical stage. Abundant proof has been since that 
period afforded of the efficacy of these comitial 


direction of the popular wishes. When held 
simultaneously for a common object, they re- 
present public opinion with an accuracy of por- 
traiture which is nowhere else to be found. 





change, we will not vouch for any modification 
in his political tendencies. 

His Grace declared once against all reform ; 
and never since did he make one graceful con- 
cession. His Grace would still lacerate with 
scorpion whips the backs of British subjects. 

A county meeting for political purposes is 
never a simultaneous movement. It is always 
originated by a very limited number of indivi- 
duals. Sometimes a solitary one constitutes its 
nucleus. It is in the principal towns that these 
‘originators’ usually reside ; for the means of 
acquiring political knowledge, and the stimu- 
lants to political energy, exist there in greater 
abundance. There is a vis inertia in the body 
politic, into which the vitalities proper that exist 
in the more active members must have time to 
diffuse themselves before symptoms of general 
activity will begin to be exhibited. Like beasts 
of burthen, the major part of mankind must be 
goaded before they will stir themselves to any 


purpose. This incipient stimulus is applied by 
assemblies, in significantly demonstrating the | 


They reflect, veluti in speculo, the nation’s | 
will ; and have often afforded an unerring index | 


to legislative enactments. 
Grey describe this effect, when he used the 
phrase of “ pressure from without.” Popular 
meetings, when followed up by vigorous resolu- 
tions and well-digested petitions, constitute a 
most ingenious mode of conveying a “ friendly 
hint” to the statesman, or squeezing a reluctant 
will into compliance. Lord Grey’s metaphor, 
no doubt, was borrowed from that elbowing and 
shouldering process, which, at county meetings 
themselves, is so frequently witnessed. The 
crowd at the door press upon those immediately 
before them, with a view to obtain a hearing ; 
those who are outside the door press still more 
energetically with the same object: thus the 
whole moving mass is impelled forward—no 
matter what may be their individual wishes—un- 
til those in the inner circle itself are made to 
advance. Such is the onward impulse of the 
“ pressure from without.” 

We will venture to affirm that his Grace of 
Wellington’s creed has been enlarged since the 
passing of the Reform Act, by the introduction 
of the article, «J believe in county meetings.” 
More than once has he of late declined to act 
with his party in opposing certain political mea- 
‘ures which indices like these informed him 
could not be withheld. But, though his Grace's 


Political rule of faith may have undergone a 
¥O. XXXIX.—VOL IY. 


Forcibly did Earl | 





| 


the few “ public-spirited individuals” (so they 
are phrased) of the district. The example of 
other districts is also, with those who are laggard 
in the political race, a frequent spur to action. 
Such is the anomalous constitution of human 
nature: inert and apathetic where its dearest 
interests are at stake—active to ill, and sleepless 
in the pursuit of gain—tardy in entering the 
lists, where the contest is for popular rights and 
free institutions—breathless with anxiety, when 
the prize is at length within their grasp—boast- 
ful of intellectual capacity, yet slavishly imita- 
tive and dependent as children on the operations 
of a few active minds for the direction of those 
efforts which are as indispensable for the pre- 
servation as they were essential to the acquisi- 
tion of freedom. The energetic few are denomi- 
nated, by the perpetuators of abuse, agitators. 
Be it so. Society, without their aid, would 
stagnate. Agitation is but another name for 


activity. These are the minds that contrive 
and originate. The rest find no difficulty in 


executing the work when it is once cut out. 
Until that point has been attained, they will not 
budge from their state of fixed apathy. The 
common herd are as sheep which would con- 
tinue for ever browsing within the same limits. 
without dreaming of a better pasture, until the 
leader of the flock bestirs himself. He bounds 
across the style, and the rest follow his example, 
overleaping the obstacle with the utmost agility. 
Point out the way—the course is easily taken— 
and the finis laborum may be neither remote 
nor difficult of attainment ; but the guide—the 
finger-post of flesh and blood—is indispensable 
Before the glorious days of Bacon and _ con 
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temporaries, who would have dreamt of under- 


valuing the Aristotelian philosophy ?—and yet | 


what was so easy as, after that period, to demon- 
strate its errors? The herd followed without 
difficulty. Every fool could make the egg stend 
when Columbus had shewn the way. These 
were the human finger-posts—the agitators 
and innovators of the world of science. The 
scientific world is, however, greatly obliged to 
them; and the social world is quite as much 
indebted to those whom the shallow or the 
corrupt are wont to designate as officious agi- 
tators. 


mained unemancipated. They undoubtedly would 
not have shaken off their degrading disabilities 
so soon. That great man’s agitation raised up, 
almost created a public spirit in Ireland. Meet- 





| 


newspapers to those who frequent their shops, 
The agitator’s uses, like those of adversity, are 
beneficial ; and the village politician, though he 
may be “‘ugly and venomous’ as the toad, 

* Still wears a precious jewel in his head.” 
He thinks for the thoughtless, and acts for ihe 
social sluggard. He.is the Corypheus and Cho. 
regus of public life. What storms are to the 


_ atmosphere—what tempests to the ocean—the 


agitator is to the political world. He sets it 
particles in motion, and produces a salubrious 
excitement. Agitation is no more to be pro. 


_ scribed, because individuals have sometimes 
Had there been no O'Connell, it is not impro- | 
bable that the Catholics would still have re- | 


ings for the purpose of petitioning were held in | 


Dublin ; and county after county caught up the 
flame in rapid succession, and kindled the torch 
of liberty. The force of example did much ; 
that of local agitation, in pursuance of O’Con- 
nell’s advice, did more. Men are seldom so 
obtuse as not to be able to appreciate the dis- 
tinction between political rights and political 
grievances ; but their estimate is, in most cases, 
too weakly formed, and their minds are too slug- 
gish, to assume the posture of active remonstrance 
until a way has been prepared and facilities 
afforded. The path to the temple of liberty 
must be cleared of all obstructions by the pioneers 
of agitation, before the generality of men will 
make a step in their progress towards it. 

Let not the aristocratic Liberal, then, de- 
spise the political agitator—albeit of plebeian 
descent and vulgar occupation. He may be 
fond of rubbing his skirts rather closely to the 
great men of his party ; he may be intrusive, 
although out at elbows ; and, froma conception, 
real or groundless, that he has been slighted, he 
may indulge, while haranguing the populace who 
dote upon his homespun oratory, and for whose 
welfare he is sincerely interested, in intemperate 
language, or even in virulent invective; he 
may sometimes urge his views too far, for he is 
almost necessarily of a sanguine temperament ; 
he may be a cobbler, or a tailor, or a dealer in 
the smallest wares ;—but in his capacity of 
agitator, he should ever be respected by the 
genuine lover of liberty. If his political views 
are ultra, they will be rendered innoxious by 
the good sense of society; if he use strong 
language, he will not be the less efficacious in 
instructing the people; if he has “ a devil of a 
tongue,” it may be beneficial for keeping high- 
bred and high-blooded gentlemen in order: if 
his coat be torn, he will not be hearkened to 
with less confidence by the people ; if he be a 
cobbler, or a dresser of polls, he will not be a 
whit the worse handcraftaman for being a po- 
liticlan—the one may mend laws as well as 
broken leather, and the wit of the other may be 
as keen as his razor ; while both may do the state 
some service, by reading and expounding the 





abused the power which it confers, to the inflie. 
tion of injury, than the admirable order esta 
blished throughout the universe is to be sneered 
at, because whole forests are sometimes desolated 
by the whirlwind, and fleets engulfed in the 
ocean. Perfection is not an attribute of human. 
ity or of human laws, any more than undisturbed 
tranquillity is of the physical world. 

Agitators, like poets, are an irritable race; 
and a not unusual blemish in their character, is 
an overweening sensitiveness, pushed to a con- 
siderable distance beyond the bounds of mere 
self-respect. The desire to be specially courted, 
and the dread of being twitted, even in all friend. 
liness, for peculiarities of language and manner, 
are strongly developed in their character and 
bearing. They are conscious of having attained 
to no small degree of social importance, and are 
apt to magnify in their own minds the political 
influence which they undeniably possess. They 
are frequently unfortunate in suggesting their 
own views to Members of Parliament and other 
leading men; for which elaborate painstaking, 
they are sometimes wished to the Devil. If the 
wish, at the moment it is conceived, be not care- 
fully withheld from their observation, they are 
converted at once into implacable enemies ; and 
the chances are ten to one that they will, at 
some future period, find an opportunity of re- 
taliating the incivility, by detecting and expos- 
ing to the offender's constituents a flaw in his 
Parliamentary conduct. Pride is obviously at 
the root of this evil; and as long as men enjoy 
the privilege monstrari digito—a species of note- 
riety which necessarily attaches itself to suc. 
cessful orators, in whatever sphere they move— 
it is in vain to attempt to preach down personal 
vanity, or endeavour to persuade men accus- 
tomed to the music of their own “ sweet voices,” 
that what Ben Jonson terms, 

“ The liberal voice of Fame,”; 

is a deceitful trumpeter, or that the incense of 
popular praise emits an odour which wisdom 
should despise. Those who entertain 4 good 
opinion of their own powers, are too frequently 
led to confine a large portion of their affections 
within the limited circle of which “ self” is 4 
centre; and, adopting the Berkleian theory of im- 
materialism, to ‘ dispense with the whole 

beside.” This is, however, a fault which is by 
no means confined to a particular class. Imm 
terialism, in this sense, is diffused over a very 
large proportion of English society. When the 
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political agitator is attacked, his great error is 
the bitterness of his defence—when slighted, of 
his revenge. 

Dick Trope was a fortunate man—fortunate 
in natural gifts, and in the conjunction of va- 
rious propitious circumstances, Good-looking, 
withont regular features ; acute, without much 
depth ; an imposing smatterer, without much 
jearning—he was persuasive, although not re. 
markably eloquent ; keen, though not subtle; 
caustic in sarcasm and bitter in invective, though 
incapable of grasping the arguments of an an. 
tagonist possessed of uncommon skill, and inade- 
quate to the task of analyzing deeply a question 
of more than ordinary magnitude. Had Dick’s 
mind been cast in a mould of much smaller di- 
mensions, Dick would have passed through life 
as little better than a clod. But Dick was no 
elod ; for, though not one particle too much did 
he possess of any one quality for general effect, 
Dick sailed manfully down the tide of life, and 
earned fur himself no small portion of local glori- 
fication. Dick had a high opinion of his own 
mental excellence, and was gifted by nature with 
unlimited powers of talking; he was further 


possessed of 
** Matehless intrepidity of face”— 
and therefore Dick was an orator. He could 


not pretend to the possession of much original- 


ity, except in his manner, which was most ener- 
getically pounding. At a vestry meeting, Dick 
onee flattened the curate’s hat, by this species of 
rhetoric, into the shape of a pancake. So electri- 
cal was the effect produced upon his auditors by 
this “coup du jambe du mouton,” that the item of 
five pounds for sacramental cakes, against which 
Dick was then inveighing, was forthwith reduced 
to one-twentieth the amount. This was one of 
the smallest of the miracles of oratory that Dick 
performed in his time. We have said that Dick 
did not possess much originality. He had, how- 


ever, an ll xhibi Me ; ;' 
skill in venuaiee ee rg | the homely truths which he uttered in a homely 
oe | and forcible manner, did not constitute, after 


and reproducing them afterwards to his de- 
ighted auditors, upon whom they came with the 
effect of gold just hewed from the mine. Dick 
read the newspapers with avidity: their edito- 
rial dicta were seldom lost, either to him or to 
hisandience. He was also something of a petty- 
larceny man among the poets; and from those 
of their works which came within his reach, had 
‘tored his mind with an abundance of imagery, 
wi ich he introduced, and of select passages, 
which he quoted, in his speeches—applicably or 
‘napplicably, as the case might be, but most fre- 
(ueatly with appropriate effect. Indeed his 
fights of fancy were sometimes ludicrously lofty, 
and his imagery as entangled asthe mazes of the 
Cretan labyrinth. “The judicious grieved;” but 
Richard recked not of their smiles, He succeeded 
'n effecting his twofold object; which was, first- 
ly, to render the serious and sober part of his dis- 
“ourse effective, by the adventitious aids derived 
‘Tom his reading ; and, secondly, to glorify him- 
self in his own proper person— 

“ While still the wonder grew 


How oxE smal] head could carry all he knew.” 


OR, MEMOIRS OF DR TROPE. 
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Another “ part of his system” was the 
occasional introduction of sesquipedalia verba, 
commonly called “ jaw-breakers,” which com- 
pleted his triumph. To be sure, he sometimes 
mispronounced them, and not unfrequently mis- 
conceived their meaning. Upon one occasion, 
the classical schoolmaster of the district took 
him severely to task for calling the Peel admi- 
nistration a “ con-cotton-ation of arrant hum- 
bugs.” 

“It is perfectly perspicuous, sir,” quoth Dr 
Floggem, “that you have not applied yourself 
to deduce your principles of orthoepy from the 
well of English undefiled.” 

“ Haven't 1?” rejoined Dick. ‘Surely aman 
may drink at the well without swallowing the 
Lucket !” 

This metaphor has heen commonly attributed 
to one of Kean’s apologists ; but with our friend 
Dick rests the honour of its invention. Although, 
when Dick was “ i’ th’ vein,” his rhetorical 
powers were scarcely inferior to those of the 
doughty knight who 

«“ Scarce could ope 
His mouth, but out there flew a trope,” 
yet Dick’s oratory was by no means of that 
school which administers its reasoning and ver- 
biage in the proportion of a grain of wheat to a 
bushel of chaff. No, no! Dick might sometimes 
talk rhetoric by the rood; but he could talk 
sound sense, too, by the yard. His finer yarns 
were, as before stated, only occasional and illus- 
trative; his exordiums, narrations, and perora- 
tions were all of sounder stuff, and homespun 
texture—appealing directly to the plainest 
understandings, and treating, in a downright 
matter-of-fact style, the subject, whatever it 
might be, of the day’s discussion. Although 
Dick himself was of opinion that his brilliant 
flights of fancy were the groundwork of his po- 
pularity, it is very much to be doubted whether 


all, the secret of his success. 

‘Convince your audience that you are in e@ar- 
nest,” says a great writer, “if you wish to speak 
effectively.” So convinced of this truth was the 
celebrated Dr Young, that, upon one occasion, 
when he was preaching to an apathetic audience, 
in order to convince them that he was in earnest, 
he stopped short, and burst into tears, at what 
he termed ‘so sad a spectacle of unmoved in- 
difference.” Whether this was “clap-trap” or 
not, we do not mean to determine; but with our 
beloved Richard it certainly was perfectly natu- 
ral. The veins of his forehead would swell, 
until they seemed on the point of cracking, when 
he had occasion to paint a deed of deep political 
turpitude. His eyes would sparkle with an almost 
supernatural fire, and become marvellously dis- 
tended. His whole face would be suffused with 
a glow of fervent animation, as if every feature 
were converted into a “luminous escape of 
thought ;” and all his motions and gestures were 
of the same striking character, like the symptoms 


of a brief epilepsy. Dick was undoubtedly an 
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extraordinary man, although not of extraordinary 
intellect ; and possessed a rare combination of 
those qualities which confer oratorical weight 
and influence. 

It was in a Foundling Hospital that Dick first 
became conscious of existence. The moment he 
was ushered into this world, he was deposited in a 
basket—the fate of more than one great man in 
embryo— 

“ Without even a relic of drapery round him.” 

It was only the exceeding mildness of a sweet 
night in June, that prevented him from being 
made one of the victims of infanticide. The 
tender solicitude of a charitable elderly female, 
had him conveyed, the next morning, to the 
Foundling Hospital. Of course it was not from 
Richard’s fault that he was thus made one of 
the ‘strays and waifs” of nature ; but one of the 


bitterest pangs of his after life, was the facility | 


which the knowledge of this circumstance gave to 
his enemies to sneer and jibe, when his back was 
turned. Few were bold enough to allude to his 
unrecorded birth in his presence—few were 
deterred by delicacy of sentiment. The mean- 
ness of human nature makes enemies for every 
man who has achieved even a temporary renown. 
Substance and shadow, reputation and envy, 
are equally close companions. But the withering 
force of Dick’s well-known powers of retort 
protected him effectually from insult. 

When Dick grew up into a sturdy youth, his 
shrewdness of observationand pleasing exterior 
attracted the notice of an eminent surgeon, who 
forthwith transplanted him to his establishment, 
tu which Dick’s activity and tact soon made him 
an extremely useful appendage. He did not 
‘‘ pick” his way to the secrets of science, but 
gathered up knowledge in handfuls, and, in the 
course of a few years, became almost as skilful a 
practitioner as his master. But he was also, at 
this period, making great progress in another 
art—** the art of love.’ The surgeon had a 
daughter—an only child—dear to him as the 
apple of his eye. She had also become dear to 
Dick ; and the same qualities which had recom- 
mended him to the father, had found no small 
share of favour in the sight of Emily Potts. 
No wonder Dick’s heart got the mastery over his 
head, for Emily was a sweet girl—fair as a lily, 
with ‘ lustrous black eyes,’ finely pencilled 
brows, and raven locks floating in glossy ringlets 
over shoulders white as snow, and curved with 
exquisite grace— 

“ Her form was pliant as the shoots 
Of a young tree in vernal flower, 
Yet round and glowing as the fruits 
That drop from it in summer’s hour.” 
Old Potts one day caught the youthful pair in 
close conference in his garden. Dick’s right arm 
was, by some strange accident, encircling Emily’s 
waist, and his left was drawing her cheek closer 
to his, while his bold request—«< Won't we get 
privatelymarried, love?” was positively responded 
to in the affirmative—when smack came the old 
gentleman’s stick across Dick’s shoulders, The 
stick was shattered into pieces by the force of the 
blow. Astonishment, dismay—an attempt at ex- 




















| of perturbation or hurry. 
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planation, and a refusal to listen to ita béautify) 
girl in tears, an inexorable father—the word 
* bastard” pronounced in a tone into which 
Belial or Beelzebub could not have thrown more 
bitterness of contempt—and Dick made a retreat 
as precipitate as mingled rage and consternation 
could elicit from a pair of singularly active legs, 

Dick had one sincere friend in the same town 
where his now indignant master resided ; and to 
his house he forthwith repaired. His tale was 
briefly recited, and heartily, but in all kindness, 
laughed at. This ill-timed merriment he up- 
braided at first ; but, being of an elastic temper. 
ament, soon laughed in his turn. He had one 
consolation left, of which all old Potts’ venom 
could not deprive him: Emily would never 
prove false! Three quarters of an hour had just 
elapsed after the melo-dramatic denouément be- 
fore narrated, when a note was placed in his 
hands. It bore his Emily’s tiny superscription, 
and was sealed without the slightest appearance 
Admirable fortitude, 
which woman alone can summon to her aid in 
the hour of trial! Unshaken truth and won- 
drous fidelity! Such were our friend Dick’s re- 
flections as he tore open the seal, and exclaimed 
with Othello, (for Dick, as an amateur, had ob- 
tained some celebrity, ) 

“* Excellent wench ! 

Perdition catch my soul but I do love ye !” 
Horror of horrors! he faints—he falls! and but 
for the ready arm of his friend Nixon, he would 
have measured his length on the floor. The 
next instant he was blaspheming away at a 
frightful rate, and coupiing the name of his 
whilom beloved Emily with epithets which it 
would neither serve our purpose nor be whole- 
some to our readers to repeat. ‘“ D—n her! 
d—n her! d—n her!” he exclaimed, catching 
Nixon by the arm—*“ look what the —— has 
written.” 

Nixon read the note, which was as follows :— 

‘* Sirn,—After the extraordinary and unex- 
pected disclosure which was made this morning 
it is impossible that I can ever see you more. 

“I cannot but feel shocked at the gross and 
practised duplicity which, in trifling with my 
heart, could withhold from me all knowledge of 
the disgraceful cloud which overhangs your 
origin. 

«In consideration of your present distress, ! 
am directed by my father to enclose you te? 
sovereigns. 

« Ignominy shall never be associated with the 
name of “« Emity Potts. 

« P.S.—The servant carries you your things. 

Dick roared after the servant, who was by this 
time half way down the street, called for pe® 
ink, and paper, and wrote as follows—almos 
transcribing Miss Potts’ epistle. 

“« Miss Exiny Ports,—After the extraordinary 
and unexpected disclosure of your selfish heart 
lessness which was made this morning, it is ™ 
possible that I can love you more. 

* I cannot but feel shocked at the gross and 
practised duplicity which could indite such 
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misplacing the wax even the hundredth part of 
an inch. 

“In consideration of your and your father's 
niggardly meanness, I re-enclose you your ten 
sovereigns. 

“ The paltry Potises shall never be associated 
with the name of © Ricnarp Tropr.” 

Though the guardian angel of Dick’s good 
fortune deserted him here, he was far from being 
totally shipwrecked. His voyage in life only 
received a new direction. The sale of some 
surgical preparations, the fruit of his leisure 
hours, together with a sum of money which his 
disinterested friend Nixon advanced, enabled 
him to purchase the “ good-will” of a small 
surgery, from the widow of the deceased occu- 
pant, in a provincial town at some distance. 
Here Dick, although without a diploma, con- 
trived—by the aid of the experience which he had 
acquired at the establishment of the false Emily’s 
father, united to an infinite degree of not un- 
amiable assurance—effectually to cure some, and 
to wheedle all into the belief of his extraordinary 
powers. His natural volubility, aided by a bold 
assumption of learning, a plentiful sprinkling of 
Ollapodisms, and a grave seriousnessof demeanour 
whichwould not have disgraced Boerhaave, pleased 
the men; and, by dint of talking, joking, and 
flattering, he insinuated himself effectually into 
the good graces of the women. Dr Trope soon 
became a very general favourite among the mid- 
dle and lower classes. Upon one occasion, he 
moreover dosed out of a fit of galloping consump- 
tion the lYowager Lady Starchall’s lap-dog ; and 
was on the point of securing a good share of 
aristocratic patronage, when the fact of his not 
having been regularly bred to the profession 
coming to the lady’s ears, he was discarded with- 
out merey, and obliged to fall back upon the 
support of the humbler classes. Here, however, 
his “noontide of fame’’ never suffered an eclipse ; 
and his ability was not for a moment disputed. 
Collegiate attestation they did not inquire after ; 
and the knowledge of its absence did not detract 
irom his merit, in the opinion of those who had 
Sagacity enough to perceive that the half-dozen 
diplomas enjoyed by the ‘‘Grandee Doctor” of 
- town did not make him one whit less of a 
dunce, 

As the sphere of Dick’s practice extended, his 
social importance increased in proportion. From 
the period of his first arrival in , he had 
lrequently nibbled at the character of a politi- 
cian, Political meetings were not unfrequent at 
——, which was a county town. Dick’s early 
speeches were brief, and moderately well re- 
ceived. With the increase of the confidence 
which the people reposed in him, his speeches 
krew in length, and himself in popularity, until 
at length he became immovably established in 
this new character, by the successful opposition 
which he gave to a bare-faced grand jury job, 
by which the county court-house, although an 
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epistle, without staining it with a single tear, or | 
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enriching some dependants of an aristocratic 
junto. Dick summoned a meeting of the inhabit- 
ants, anatomized the pettifogging scheme in a 
speech in which he was more than usually felici- 
tous, and passed a series of vigorous condemna- 
tory resolutions. From this period, Dick became 
the victim of all the malevolence of all the aris- 
tocratic branches and dependencies throughout 
the neighbourhood. The people clung to him 
more tenaciously than ever. The very persecu- 
tions which were perpetually drizzling upon him 
like sleet, from the higher regions of society, 
tended to confirm into tenfold strength his 
character of assertor of the poor man’s rights, 
and chivalrous champion of the weak against the 
“ proud man’s contumely” and injustice. The 


| aristocrats of the neighbourhood soon became 





cautious and circumspect in their movements. 
The dread of Dick’s tongue was ever uppermost 
in their minds. That tongue was a perfect 
blood-sucker—as tenacious as one of his own 
leeches, when an opportunity was afforded for 
its exercise. Many and many an act of meditated 
injustice, was crushed in the shell unhatched ; 
because to escape, in its perpetration, from Dick’s 
searching surveillance, was clearly impracticable. 
Dick’s was a twofold sphere of usefulness—the 
application of moral and physical remedies to 
constitutional ills of either description. The 
health of the body as well as of the body cor- 
porate—the salus individua, and the salus rei- 
publica, were equally the objects of his care. 
Dick had been but for a short time resident 
in ————, when the blooming daughter of a 
wealthy farmer attracted his attention. His 
“* petits soins” were eminently successful; and 
the moment he had achieved a lasting popu- 
larity by his successful resistance to the grand 
jury job of which we have already made men- 
tion, (a resistance which at once established 
him as a political leader,) he wooed and won the 
lovely Kate, and with her an accession of funds 
so handsome as to enable him to take and fur- 
nish an excellent house, in which the ‘“* com- 
pounding department” was in no wise neglected, 
either in point of space or of splendour. A 
strong-built, yet not clumsy horse, and a four 
wheeled vehicle, of which it would be difficult 
to ascertain the genus, were purchased concur- 
rently with the new house; and Mr and Mrs 
Doctor Trope were now able to “ ruffle it with 
the best of them,” whether on Sunday or week 
day. Asthe stately carriage of my Lady Starch- 
all would roll past Dick's shandrydan, a liberal 
use of her eye-glase, and a very visible sneer, 
often informed Dick of the state of her Lady- 
ship's feelings; and, upon those occasions, he 
would sometimes mentally ejaculate, ‘“‘ D—n 
her! ungrateful old tabby—why didn't I kill the 
cur!” Constantly, as the vehicles of her Lady- 
ship and “ the Doctor” met, the petted cur, 
with hair as white and soft as her Ladyship’s 
boa, would stretch its head out of the carriage 
window, and bark—positively bark at the man 


*xceedingly commodious one, was to have been | whose divine art had rescued it from the fangs 


pulled down and re-erected, for the purpose of | of death! ‘* Ungrateful as its mistress !” would 
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be Dick’s reflection; and then the cold sweat | legislator in aspiration, to deliver his maiden 


would literally bedew his forehead, as the thought | 
would pass across his mind, that the cur had 
been taught to bark at him, and at him exclu- 
sively! Your geniuses are always particularly 
sensitive. 

No increase of reputation, or accession of 
fortune, ever abated one jot of Dick’s ardent | 
desire to be identified with the mass of the 
people. An excellent house and a four-wheeled 
vehicle would have turned the heads of many 
men, and tempted most to cringe to the aris- 
tocracy. But Dick’s was a sturdy virtue and 
an honest pride. He set infinitely more value 
on the confidence which the people (as distin- 
guished from those born with silver ladles in 
their mouths) universally reposed in him, than 
in the certainty which a prostitution of principle 
would have afforded him of sitting, in due gra- 
dation, at the tables of the great. Persecuted— 
scoffed at for his honesty—sneered at by the 
clique of which Lady Starchall was a prominent 
member—barked at by her Ladyship's dog—not 
only was Dick kept aloof from aristocratic in- 
tercourse by a feeling of indumitable pride, 
but a keen acerbity of feeling was engendered 
in his mind, having, for its object, all who were 
even remotely connected with his persecutors, 

One of Dick’s most prominent faults, was the 
too frequent indulgence in sallies, characterised 
as often by severity as humour, against “the 
Starchall clique,” in whom the desire to extin- 
guish his influence was at length engendered. 
A plot was secretly hatched for that purpose, in 
her Ladyship’s drawing-room—ay, in her draw- 
ing-room. Hernephew, the Hon. Augustus Starch- 
all—a moderately clever, but much over-rated 
young man, who had just concluded his studies 


at Cambridge, and had an eye to the representa- | 


tion of the burgh—wasselected as the instrument 
for carrying it into effect. 

Acounty meeting was, at this period, convened, 
to be held in , for the purpose of passing 
2 vote of confidence in a newly-chosen ministry. 





Their politics being more popular than those of | interdict, and an exceedingly large and influen- 


their predecessors, the people at large concurred 


in the object of the meeting, with a large seg- ing, for the arrangement of the resolutions, our 


ment of the aristocracy, embracing the genuine 
liberals, the time-servers, and the expectants on 
Providence. The Hon. Mr Starchall, being of the 


_ tempt. 








speech with “ due emphasis and diseretion,” 


Our friend Dick had heard of all these prepara. 


tions, (for from him nothing was concealed, ) and, 


bearing a keenly sensitive remembrance of the 


puppyism displayed by young Starchall upon 
some half-dozen occasions, when, his aunt having 
smiled at Dick’s passing equipage, he laughed 
himself outright, Dick was determined that the 
young honourable should, on this occasion, re. 


ceive some token of his indignant resentment, 


More Christian-like would it have been in Dick 
to afford facilities to the youthful display even 
of one by whom he had been bitterly insulted, 
Dick was, however, human-like in all, and felt 
that condescension might be rewarded with con- 
But into the composition of his pride, 
which might have been excessive, not one par. 
ticle of narrow selfishness entered. 

The High Sheriff of the county was a Starchail; 
but his politics were of the most ultra class. A 
violent supporter of the administration which 
had been just dismissed from power, he wasa 
consistently vehement opponent of the newly- 
chosen ministry. A very numerously signed 
requisition, for convening a meeting of his bail. 
wick, was presented to him in the present in. 
stance ; but not only did he refuse to comply 
with this proposal, but stigmatized the contem- 
plated meeting in the most unmeasured terms, 
and expressed his individual opinion that he 
would be a traitor to his king and country, if, by 
any overt act, he was even indirectly to concur 
in any expression of confidence in the acts of 
men whose accession to office he looked upon 
as a national insult as well as injury. In Ire- 
land, such language as this coming from a high 
sheriff, would, after the last twelvemonth’s ex- 
perience, excite but little surprise. It was not 
so, however, in England, at the period to which 
we allude, The most unmitigated astonishment 
at the Sheriff's audacity pervaded all classes of 
the community. The meeting was held in the 
county court-house, in despite of the Sheriff's 


tial assembly it was. In the preparatory meet- 


_ hero, departing from his conduct upon all former 


eceasions, took no part whatever. 


latter class, had signified his intention of moving | 


the principal resolution, and oceupied the entire 
interval of a fortnight, previous to the meeting, 
in preparing a speech, which was to set up his ora- 
torical reputation for life. The “ Institutes of 


Quintilian,” “ Longinus on the Sublime,” “Cicero | exclusive circles; but Diek, although hearing 


de Oratore,” Pope's “Essay on Taste,” and 
Lord Kaimes’ “ Elements of Criticism,” were 
all consulted in turn ; and his Lordship's reading | 
in each revised for the great occasion ; while a | 
posture-master and a tenth-rate tragedian from | 
London, were specially engaged for the purpose | 
of investing the honourable debutant with their | 
several adventitious aids. Everything, in short, 

that money could procure, was made tributary 

to the one grand object of enabling the future 


But the 
moment the requisitionists appeared upon the 
platform, Dick presented himself to the meet- 
ing, and the cheers and cries of “ Hear tbe 
Doctor!” were such as palpably to exhibit 
the extent of his popularity. “‘What can the 
fellow mean?” was buzzed about among the 


them distinetly, proceeded with his role, and, 


with a multitude of elaborate compliments, pro 


| posed, in all due form, as the most fit and proper 


person to fill the chair, rue HonouraBie Avevt 
rus Srarcuati! The most ludicrous confusios 
upon the platform followed this announcement ; 
but the crowd applauded so lustily that to i» 
terfere with the nomination was next to impe* 
sible. To preclude the possibility of an amend- 
ment being moved, Dick resumed the subject 
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and having spokem at some length upon the tion to Dick’s resolution, and one of them 
amiable diffidence—ever allied to talent—-which uttered (loudly enough te be heard by the whole 
the honourable young gentleman had exhibited, meeting) the phrase, “ Quack Doetor !” The 
he achieved his point with the utmost success, other, with equal emphasis, called him “ a@ bas- 
and installed the young man, no/ens volens,intoa tard! !”—epithets which the chairman, forget- 
chair which he occupied with as much reluctance | ful of his station, loudly and seornfully repeated. 
as if he had been forced into Procrustes’ bed. The Tremendous was the uproar which instantane- 


ously ensued. Dick, who was remarkably well- 
upen'ng address, suitable to his new and unex- | built and active, commenced a course of corporeal 
pected situation, were truly pitiable. With much , infliction upon the three seions of the aristocracy 
ditieulty he succeeded in boggling through a few who had thus dishonoured him. A scuffle ensued ; 
disjointed sentences of thanks, and having miser- , and, as Dick’s adherents far outnumbered those 
ably failed in the attempt to luginsome portions of his antagonists, in a very few minutes the 
of the prepared speech, he sat down inthe midst _ aristocratic party were made to disappear, The 
uf atempest of half-friendly, half-ironical‘‘ hear, most cowardly of the clique were the chairman 
bears,” coughing, and applause, with which some and the two others, who had made themselves 
very audible laughing was intermingled. The , most prominent in inflicting gratuitous insult. 
maiden effort at oratory of the Honourable Augus- Dick was unanimously voted into the chair ; 
tus Starchall was “a dead failure,” and his si- upon taking which, he made a most feeling and 
tuation of chairman precluded the possibility of . judicious speech. In alluding, however, te the 
redeeming his bedeviled character by firing off epithets with which his name had been coupled, 
his prepared pocket-piece. It was amischievous he became personally abusive, as most men un- 
revenge to which Dick had resorted, and Dick der similar circumstances would have done :— 
himself was almost sorry for what had happened. ‘‘ The cowardly rascals!” he exclaimed. “ You 
There sat the young man, the visible picture of saw how they made good their words! They 
mortification, biting his lips with unnatural were prodigal of odious epithets, but net one of 
energy. His whole face, from forehead to chin, them was man enough to withstand the object of 
from ear to ear, was clothed in a flaming suit of | their venom, You saw how they fled—one of 
what Corporal Bunting, in the novelof ‘Eugene them like a cur, with his tail between his legs; 
Aram” calls, “ Love's scarlet regimentals.” But the other like a rat, with his tail in atrap; and 
if his disappointment had been ten times asgreat, the third like a monkey, that never had so much 
he had earned it all by the scandalous indelicacy as a tail to boast of !”’ 


efforts which young Starchall] made to deliver an 


of his systematic sneering at our friend Dick’s This ludicrous passage was, of course, cheered 
just pretensions to decency of exterior and com- _ to the echo; and the resolution condemnatory of 
fort. the Sheriff's conduct having been unanimously 


The routine business of the meeting having  earried, and a memorial to Government upon the 
been transacted, Dick submitted a resolution of subject agreed to, the meeting separated, after 
censure upon the High Sheriff's conduct and giving three hearty cheers for Ministers, and 
language, which he successfully exposed in a | three for Dr Trope. 
speech which surpassed all his former efforts. Ever after this event, Dick was the first poli- 
At every step of his progress he was heartily | tical man in the district—elevated in the popu- 
eheered. His resolution was duly seconded; but lar estimation far beyond the reach of his ene- 
the chairman, a first cousin of the High Sheriff, mies. We de not held Dick excused for spoiling 
refused to propose it. Loud cries to have the | young Starchall’s speech ; but we would have 
resolution put from the chair, came from every | every man of aristocratic pretensions and 
quarter of the meeting. The chairman con- , haughty demeanour to be warned by the fate of 
sulted with his immediate friends, and remained | that hairbrained young aspirant and his injudi-. 
obstinate. Two of these advisers made them- | cious friends, 
selves particularly conspicuous in their opposi- | 
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Turre is no question of greater importance | of every class of the community—the peer and 
than that which forms the subject of the pamph- the peasant, the lordly bishop and the humble 
let now under our consideration. It affects us curate. It is singular that a question of such 
not only in the most private relations of domes- , deep import to the community—one, moreover, 
tic life—in the arrangement and disposition of | which is more or less brought home to the bosom 
our property, the cheice of a profession, andthe | of nearly every member of that numerous and in- 
means to be placed within our reach when we | telligentclass who subsist by professional labour— 
embark in life—but it has great political conse- | should have so long paseed almost wholly without 
quences, which eoncern the welfare, more or less, _ notice, and that the common law course of 
”* The Right of Primogeniture examined, in a Letter | yore pat aoa = perme: J y Be x 
oak ‘ . ’ } urse nature, 

Se ruend, occasioned by the Debate in the House of | 1 ateen ae ig peculiar to the juarispra- 


Commons, April 12, 1836. By a Younger Brother. 
Lon¢on : James Ridgway & Sons, Picadilly, 1837. | dence ef England, to permit the existence of 
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evils and abuses which have ‘nothing to make 
them respectable but their antiquity, to remain 
in a kind of hopeless and helpless inactivity ; 
and, sooner than call upon the legislature to 
remove them, to elude them by what is termed 
by Mr Bentham the art of judicial lying, and 
even in some cases by actual and direct perjury. 
The fiction of fines and recoveries, and the dis- 
gusting absurdity of benefit of clergy, have indeed 
passed away ; but the laws respecting idiocy and 
deodands are still in full force and vigour, and 





their hard and unjust consequences are only | 


avoided by the good-natured and immoral laxity 


of jurors, who prefer perjury toinjustice, and save | 
or many in which intestacy occurs, they are the 


the property of their neighbours at the expense 
of their own consciences, In England, such has 


been the dread of calling first principles in | 


question, that even apparent absurdities have 
been assumed as such. We have thought what- 
ever has been, has been right, and have treated 
with veneration and respect even those sources 
from which almost unmixed evils have for ages 
flowed down upon the country, Among other 
false gods that we have thus set up and wor- 
shipped, is this monstrous Juggernaut of injustice, 
to which but too many among those reputed 
most liberal still bow the knee and offer human 
victims. Of late, however, attention has been 


more closely directed to the subject ; and, as Mr | 
Ewart has given notice that he shall repeat his | 
motion of last session, we need not doubt that | 


the renewed discussion will so expose the im- 
policy and monstrous injustice of primogeni- 
ture in all its ramifications and bearings, that 
the public will at last pass sentence upon the 
practice, though the law itself, with many other 
grievances, must be patiently endured until some 
change take place in 
Besides their natural antipathy to improvement, 
the Lords look upon primogeniture as the main- 
stay and very foundation of their order. 

Mr Ewart’s motion did not embrace the entire 
question. It was limited to the operation of the 
law of descent, which never works but to work 


the House of Lords. | 


_at his decease. 


may read, and carries with it its own complete 
and entire refutation. The sum and substance 
of the opposition to Mr Ewart’s motion was, 
that the question raised by him was an abstract 
point ; and that, were his proposition to be car. 
ried, it would be wholly or nearly imeffieacious, 
as intestacy is of rare occurrence, and conse 
quently little evil is caused by the law as it 
stands. The first objection is entirely untrue. The 
great and abstract question of primogeniture— 
if, indeed, a practical question of that magnitude, 
can, with propriety, be called abstract—was not 
raised by Mr Ewart. The second objection ‘is 
wholly and palpably absurd. Be the cases few 


only cases in which the daw of primogeniture 
operates. The evil in those cases is admitted, 
If they are few, the change must be too small 
to do harm. If many, they are then of sufficient 
consequence to set the legislature in motion to 
prevent them. But, admitting, for the sake of 
argument, the rarity of cases of intestacy, and the 
consequent minuteness of the evil occasioned by 
it, yet no argument can be drawn from the rarity 
in this case. Mr Ewart calls upon the legislature 
not to enact a law for the prevention of an acei- 
dental and casual evil, but to change an unjust 
law, which, of itself, occasions the evil; and to 
remove an anomaly in our code which compels a 
man, when living, to support his infant offspring, 
but may cause him, against his wishes, his inten. 
tion, and his duty, to throw him on the parish 
Well, indeed, may our author 
style the speeches made on this occasion, “a 
beggarly account of empty boxes ;” and well, 
indeed, may he express his astonishment that 


men of acknowledged ability should have uttered 


an injustice ; and is wholly inoperative, except in | 
those cases where it is absolutely mischievous, | 


Mr F.wart proposed that, where a person seised 


of real estate died intestate, the inheritance | 


should be divided among his children equally, | 
instead of falling wholly to the share of the | 
vanquished many of the prejudices incident to 


eldest. This proposal, so consonant to justice 
and humanity—to the moral duties of parents 
towards their children—was opposed not only by 
the members of the Opposition—not only by the 


dead-weight and leaden ballast of the House of | 


Commons—not only by the dense resisting me- 
dium of our political system—but by the leaders 
of the Liberal party; and not only by their 
votes, but by their voices. To the arguments—if 
such, indeed, they can be called—of Lord John 
Russell and the Attorney and Solicitor-General 
on this occasion, the first ten pages of this 
pamphlet are dedicated—a labour which the 
well-meaning writer might have wholly spared 
himself, as the reasoning which he refutes con- 
tuins ap absurdity so apparent that he who runs 








them. 

But was the opposition really made to Mr 
Ewart’s motion? Just, reasonable, and neces- 
sary, that measure was too limited in its extent 
and operation to incur an opposition so decided 
for its own sake. If we consider it as a resist- 
ance in limine to a change in the practice of 
primogeniture, we may then better understand 
the nature and causes of this opposition, and 
may account, in some degree at least, for the 
inconsistencies into which Mr Ewart’s opponents 
have been betrayed. We can conceive that 
Lord John Russell, though he has successively 


his birth, and has earned for himself a brighter 
lustre than descent could confer upon him, may 
still cling with veneration to what he believes 
necessary to the subsistence of an hereditary 
aristocracy, which the house of Russell has long 
so adorned; and may scruple to break ground, 
even at a remote distance, against the venerable 
fortress of hereditary rank. We can imagine, 
too, how the Attorney-General, who, like Ban- 
quo, shall get ‘‘ Lords,” though he be none, may 
hesitate to endanger the order in which his pos- 
terity will be numbered. With considerations 


like these, they view the subject in a false posi- 
tion, and have committed the error of defending 
with too great pertinacity the most untenable 
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patwork of a position not tenable itself; and have 
thus given the advantage to their opponents in 
this attack upon what, though itself absurd and 
mischievous, is not so palpably bad as that which 
Mr Ewart seeks to remedy. 

Our author then proceeds to demonstrate that 
cases of intestacy are by no mezzs so rare as is 
commonly supposed, and to shew that, however 
suited to the wealthy, the present law is produc- 
tive of frequent misery among the poorer classes. 

He then examines an assertion contained in 
the speech of Lord John Russell, that—“ If 
the House agreed with the honourable Mem- 
ber for London, in declaring the existing law 
of descent of property to the eldest son an in- 
justice, it would be obliged, as a consequence, to 
do that which the French people had compelled 
the French Chamber of Deputies to do—namely, 
to pass a law taking away the power of committing 
such injustice; or, in other words, to determine 
that, where a man had a certain number of children 
and a certain amount of property, he should not 
give a larger portion to one than another, but dis- 
tribute equally, according to the laws of justice’ — 
(P.17.) Our author points out how entirely illo- 
gical is the noble Lord’s deduction, and shews, by 
the examples of other countries, that perfect 
freedom of disposition by the parent, and even 
the existence of entails, is compatible with equal 
partibility in cases of intestacy. Indeed, it is 
unnecessary to look abroad for instances. The 
common law of Kent, where all sons inherit, to 
the exclusion, however, of females, and numer- 
ous copyhold manors throughout England, where 
gavelkind prevails, are practical refutations of 
the noble Lord’s assertion, no less cogent and 
powerful than the settlements which are daily 
made of personal estate, giving the same undue 
and unnatural preference to the eldest son which 





the law has given in the descent of freeholds. 

Lord John Russell, indeed, slightly hints at the 
hearing of the motion on the question of primo- 
veniture in general ; but it is by Mr Tooke, an 
attorney, that the broad ground is stated. 

“ This,” said that learned gentleman, “was a 
question involving one of the fundamental bul- 
warks of the constitution and stability of the 
country, extending to the total destruction of 
that fair and reasonable influence which the 
property and aristocracy of the country was 
allowed to possess. He called upon the House, 
therefore, to interpose against the very initia- 
tory step of such a measure as the present, and 
not allow it to be brought even to a second read- 
ing !"—Pp, 24, 25. 

Here is the general question of the expediency 
of primogeniture opened, and the broad ground 
upm which Lord John Russell and the Attorney- 
General might, without inconsistency, have made 
their stand, stated openly and fairly. With this 
broad question our author does not venture to 
érapple, but confines himself to the effects of 
Mr Ewart’s proposal. He considers, it is true, 
at some length the propriety of sacrificing the 
‘Mmediate object of a law to some supposed 
remote political object to be attained by it ; 
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the propriety, in short, of prescribing, as a 
remedy for a particular disorder, that by 
which it may be aggravated instead of relieved ; 
and pleading as an apology, that, though the 
cough or fever for which the physician was 
called in, may be rendered incurable, the general 
system of the patient may be improved. We 
apprehend that the shorter and more satisfactory 
course would have been, to have at once taken 
the “bull by the horns,” and to have denied the 
supposed advantages of primogeniture, the sup- 
posed beneficial effects of Mr Tooke’s nostrum. 
Our author does indeed point out the evils pro- 
duced by it in private families, and shews on 
this ground strong and cogent reasons against it, 
sufficient to convince any unprejudiced persons. 
We regret that he has not thought it within the 
scope of his design, to point out the strong poli- 
tical objections which exist to primogeniture, and 
the absolute falsehood of its supposed benefits. 
When we read the title of the work, we hoped 
that we should have seen the weak and absurd 
arguments of Paley held up to ridicule and con- 
tempt, and the monstrous fallacies of Burke on 
the artificial accumulation of real property ex- 
amined and exposed ; that we should have been 
presented with a succinct history of the causes of 
the prevalence of primogeniture throughout 
great part of Europe; that we should have seen it 
traced upwards to the feudal system, and the 
times of military tenures and rural slavery ; 
and that, when the veneration with which the 
practice has so long been regarded was removed, 
by an explanation of the causes which had given 
birth to it, its effects on our political system 
would have been sketched out ; and that most 
false of all false positions, that an aristocracy is 
the cheap defence of nations, treated as it de- 
serves. There is, indeed, hardly one of the 
supposed benefits of primogeniture, which may 
not be proved to be an evil. How true is the 
saying, that idleness is the mother of mischief ! 
Human nature is alike in all ranks. The 
labourer will hardly work without the excite- 
ment of necessity ; and we must not expect great 
exertions from those whose circumstances place 
them at once in affluence; nor that those on whom 
distinction has been conferred by the mere accident 
of birth, will labour to deserve it. The mainten- 
ance of one class in idleness is almost synonymous 
with their maintenance in vice, The existence 
of this in one class gives opportunities and 
temptations to its practice in others: gambling 
and horse-racing, the pastimes of the peerage, 
have their charms too forthe groom ‘prentice boy. 
The keeping up of great families, which we have 
been taught to regard as one of the main ends 
of primogeniture, is, in fact, but a minor instance 
of the hereditary castes and offices which exist in 
India. By this, the supply of our army and navy 
is restricted to a few favoured families, to whom 
the church also is devoted; and we are thus not 
only saddled with the maintenance—by silly, un- 
meaning places at court, pensions, sinecures, 
and commissions—of the scions of noble and 
illustrious houses, but we are forbidden to dig 
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into that unexplored mine of latent treasure to 
be found among the masses of our population, 
and deprived of the services of thousands who, 
but for the artificial difficulties thus placed in 
their path, would constantly rise to consideration 
and eminence. The unnatural maintenance of 
a smajl remnant in the highest rank and places 
of greatest consideration in society, renders it 
the interest of those of whom it is composed to 
deny to those beneath them the means of at- 
taining the same eminence, and to maintain 
them as far as possible in a state of servitude, 
ignorance, and brutality. To this we may as- 
cribe the apathy or reluctance shewn to the 
introduction of a comprehensive system of na- 
tional education—that ladder by which the 
foolish cannot climb, that strainer which would 
sweep down the scum to the dregs of the politi- 
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POLITICS AND POETRY. 


cal vessel, and permit the truly refined and 
deserving alone to rise up to the surface. The 
tendency of primogeniture, like injustice of all 
kinds, is to check the wholesome and natural 
competition of individuals for pre-eminence and 
station, and to convert society, from a clear 
stream of running water, toa stagnant pool, with 
weeds floating on the surface, into which, if a 


| few clear bubbles spring up from beneath, they 


are speedily assimilated to the superficial scum 


_ into which they force their way. 


But we have already exceeded our limits, and 
have now only to express our regret that our 
author has confined his attention to that portion 
of the question which least required his assist. 
ance, and has negleeted the consideration of the 
indirect but most important consequences of 
primogeniture, 


POLITICS AND POETRY. 
A WORD FROM GOETHE AND A WORD TO GOETHE. 


To have made Goethe a great man, as he un- 
doubtedly was a great poet, there was only want- 
ing one circumstance: that he should have been 
born a Briton, and not a German—that he 
should have lived in London, and not in Weimar. 
If it be true, as Schiller has it, that— 

‘“* Es wiichst der Mensch mit seinem grosserem K reise,” 


| 





then the converse of the maxim is also true, | 


that— 
“ Narrow the sphere of action, and the man 
Is narrowed with it.” 
Thus, taking men as men are constituted, it 
might have been most certainly predicated, a 
priori, that the young, robust Goethe of Frank- 


a nice distinetion between the character of the 
poet and the character of the man. If poetry 
be, as it has been well designated, the blossom 
of humanity, it is impossible that it can be inde. 


pendent of that reot and stem of human charac.- 


ter from which it springs. A _ reckless and 
vicious man may, indeed, shoot forth wild ara- 
besques of fancy, and make the black atmosphere 


of his moral deformity resplendent with the me- 


fort, transplanted into the delicate glass-honse | 


of a petty German court, at the age of five- 
and-twenty, and there nursed and nurtured by 
the smooth hands of princes and princesses, dur- 
ing the quiet uniformity of an octogenarian life— 
must have necessarily degenerated into the 
dreaming philosophe, and the curious artist, who 
shrinks back with an instinctive dread from the 
rough conflicts and collisions of life. We do not 
mean here to say anything againet the private 
or public character of the Duke Charles Augus- 
tus, or the Duchess Louisa of Weimar. Their 
worth is universally acknowledged, and none 
but a malicious person would dare to spit a spot 
of black venom upon their pure vestments ; but, 
with all their excellences, they belonged to the 
order of princes; and it has always been our 
opinion that a prince is not the highest style of 
man, and that a court is not the most fitting 


teors of his wit; but the health, the dignity, 
the purity of feeling that pervades the soul of 
the true poet, as from the presence of an in- 
dwelling god, will be sought for in vain. Te 
write a heroic poem, the first great essential, 
as Milton says, is, that yourself be a hero; and 
the best preparation for writing truth, is to act 
it—ors cry “adrrnbsiay, as the evangelist ex- 
presses it. 

No person can read Goethe’s later works 
without being convinced that these remarks 
apply with very great force to him. We do 
not, indeed, say, that, living in any part of Ger- 
many, born, as he was, in the middle of the last 
century, it was to have been expected that he 
should ever turn out a hero in the world of 
action. But there was something sound and 
healthy, and essentially human, in his “‘ Gotz von 
Berlichingen,” and others ofhisearly works, which 


_ gave promise of better things than the “ West- 


atmosphere for a poet. So long as we hold this | 
opinion, we cannot but lament deeply that | 


Goethe ever went to Weimar; and, after long 
and patient study, we are convinced that his 
residence there acted most unfavourably, not 
only upon his poetical activity, but upon what is, 
in our eyes, of more importance—his character 
asaman. It is in vain, indeed, that some critics, 
more subtle than sonnd, set themselves to make 


Eastern Divan,” and the second part of “ Faust.” 
We say better things, with a special reference to 
the common sympathies and feelings of healthy 
humanity ; for, so far as mere luxuriance of * 
rich and playful fancy is concerned, noth 

could be better than the second part of “ Faust, 
while the “ West-Eastern Divan” is a perfect 
harem of poetical veluptuousness, such as 48 
Eastern sultan might rejoice to have recourse 
when satiated with his real one. But in these 


_ works we seek in vain for anything strong—#5y- 


thing energetic—anything by which the whole 
active inan may be steeled against the rude insults, 
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and strengthened to work himself through the hard 
duties of life, Compare the “‘ Prometheus Vinctus” 
of Aeschylus with the second, or, if you please, with 
the first part of *‘ Faust,” and you will understand 
what we mean. Look at the Titan! With what 
unbending force of moral energy he stands alone 
against the whole host of despot gods, nursing a 
hate of tyranny too deep to be spoken! See 
with what calm disdain he rejects the repeated 
supplications of Ocean and Ocean’s daughters ! 
and with what an air of conscious superiority he 
turns a deaf ear to the overtures of Herald Mer- 
cury, subservient minion of the usurped dynasty 
of Olympus! Look now at Faust! Here you 
have neither clear intellect nor decided will, 
You see a creature of groping speculation and 
dreaming mysticism, suddenly metamorphosed 
into a base and degraded sensualist, as irresolute 
in active life as he was confused and sceptical in 
theoretical. This creature sells his soul to the 
Devil, as it would seem, for no other purpose than 
that he may make use of the daring hand of a 
supernatural power to attain the enjoyment of 
base, sensual pleasures—fruits which his own 
milky villany had no courage to pluck. In the 
outset of his career, however, he does at times 
indicate the existence of feelings in his bosom 
such as a noble and generous mind can sympa- 
thise with. The prison scene with Margaret is 
true to nature and satisfactory to our moral 
sense. This forms a worthy conclusion to the 
first part of the poem. But follow the sensualist 
in his ripened career, and see in what garb he 
appears. He is now the mere football of whim 
and fancy—a thing not only destitute of all energy 
of character, but without any character at all; 
a trifling plaything in the hand of a trifler; a 
soap bubble, blown into existence by one who has 
the name of a devil and the nature of a buffoon. 
The metaphysical dreamer is now changed—very 
naturally perhaps—into a child, and, like a child, 
amused with vulgar harlequinading shows and 
empty juggleries of fire and water. The loves 
of the sensualist are now become as unsubstantial 
as himself—the phantom ¢:0w?ov of an ancient 
adulteress must submit to the embraces of a 
modern libertine ; and, to crown all, this most 
recherché of all sensualists is serenaded into 
Heaven by the liltings of a few boys, for no other 
reason that we can see than because he has 
neither strength, nor stuff, nor spirit enough to 
bea proper inmate of Hell. 

It is not our intention to follow out these re- 
marks—as might easily be done—by an examin- 
ation of the whole series of Goethe’s works. Let 
this one instance suffice to shew, that whoever 
Wishes to train his mind to manly energy and 
independence of character, must seek it in some 
Avatar of “ the divine’ very different from 
Johann Wolfgang von Goethe. In a work, for 
instance, of Goethian memorabilia which has 
lately appeared,* we find the following specimen 
of very flimsy critical sophistry, to prove that 
the ideas of “ fatherland” and “ patriotism” are 


, * “ Gesprache ‘mit Goethe, in den letzun Jahren seines 
bens von Johann Peter Eckermann. Leiprig. 1836. 
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no parts of a poet’s universal heritage, and that 
the true ‘artist’ must necessarily freeze up his 
human feelings against all sympathy with the 
great political regenerations of his species :— 


‘It is affectation in us moderns,” said Goethe, 


speaking of the celebrated destiny-tragedians, 
“ to bring the old Greek idea of Fate upon the 


stage. 
leon—Polities is fate. 


We would do better to say, with Napo- 
But let us beware how we 
say, With our most recent literary men, that 
politics is poetry, or that politics is, in any re- 
spect, a proper subject for poetry. The English 
poet Thomson wrote a very good poem on ‘ The 
Seasons,’ but a very bad poem on ‘ Liberty ;’ and 
this not from any want of poetry in the poet, 
but from a want of poetry in his subject. 

‘As soon as a poet becomes a politician, he must 
necessarily throw himself into the arms of a 
party; and as soon as he doves this, he is lost for 
ever as a poet; he must forego for ever his fine 
bird's eye view of human affairs, and draw over 
head and ears the cap of narrowness and of blind 
party hate. 

“A poet will, as a man and a citizen, love his 
fatherland ; but the proper fatherland of his 
poetical activity is the good, the noble, and the 
beautiful that is confined to no geographical 
province, but waits everywhere throughout the 
wide universe for the poet’s appropriation. Here- 
in the son of the muse is like the eagle, who 
hovers with free glance over many lands, and to 
whom it is a matter of indifference whether this 
hare that he is about to make his prey, runs 
over Prussian or Saxon ground, 

‘* And, after all, what is the meaning of these 
fine-sounding phrases—Love your country—Be 
an active patriot—-and so forth? If a poet has 
been earnestly occupied during a long life in 
combating pernicious prejudices, clearing up 
misty views, purifying the taste and ennobling 
the intellect of his people, in what way better 
than this can he shew himself a true and a zeal- 
ous patriot? To demand anything more of a 
poet would be almost as reasonable as to demand 
of the head of a regiment that he should busy 
himself with modern revolutions, and, in the heat 
of his political zeal, become indifferent to the 
condition and discipline of his corps. But the 
fatherland of a true officer of the army ts his 
regiment, and the only legitimate way in which 
he can shew his leve for that fatherland, is by 
attending to the state of his battalions, and keep- 
ing them in active readiness for the service of 
their country whenever it shall stand in need of 
their services. 

‘*] hate all bungling interference in foreign 
matters as I hate sin, and most of all do | hate 
all bungling interference with matters of state, 
whereby thousands and millions of a people have 
been ruined. 

“It is not my fashion te concern myself much 
about what other people say about me; but I 
have ears, and I know very well what a certain 
set of young literateurs have been lately philip- 
pizing against me. Though I have worked like 
a slave all my life long, and done everything is 
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my power, within my own proper province of art, 
to benefit my country, yet these gentlemen 
count all my exertions as worse than nothing, 
and vanity, beeause I have always considered it 
beneath me to identify myself with a political 
party. To please such critics, I must have be- 
come a member of a Jacobin club, and preached 
blood and murder! But I will not speak another 
word on this miserable theme, lest I should my- 
self lose my reason in attempting to inoculate 
reason into that which is essentially unreason- 
able.” 

Now, this whole passage which we have ex- 
tracted at length, is a specimen of as glaring 
one-sidedness as we, who are no believers in the 
many-sided universality of the Weimarian bard 
could have happily stumbled upon. It contains 
two propositions equally false and equally emas- 
culate. The first proposition here openly ex- 
pressed is, that a poet should not only seclude 
himself from all share in the active business of 
life, but also keep his mind from any fellow- 
feeling or warm brotherly sympathy with poli- 
tical changes. The second proposition, which is 
covertly implied in this passage, is, that a 
poet, if he allows his mind to think upon poli- 
tical subjects at all, must necessarily espouse 
the weak and milky tenets of Toryism. Per- 
haps these two propositions, though different 
in the form of words, are not substantially 
distinct ; for no man who has looked with an 
eye of common discernment into the character of 
the individuals of whom political parties are 
composed, can have failed to observe, that, where- 
ever a man is weak, timid, irresolute, and, as 
it were a cipher in political sentiment, that man 


will be found, in the hour of trial, skulking in | 


the defeated rear of Toryism. To say that a 
man has no politics, is, accordingly, practically 
equivalent to saying that he is a Conservative. 
And, in perfect accordance with this remark, we 
find that Goethe, though he constantly gave 
himself out as a man of no political party, was, 
nevertheless, at soul and bottom, a Conserva- 
tive ; and we find him upon all occasions preach- 
ing Tory doctrines, and looking with a jealous 
eye upon the noble band of patriot poets whom 
he saw rising up in Swabia:— Mark me,’ said 
he to Eckermann*—*“ Uhland is ruined for ever. 
The politician will swallow up the poet ; for to 
live in daily conflict and ferment is altogether 
inconsistent with the TENDER NATURE OF A POET.” 
This speech is worth remembering. With Goethe 
the poet is nothing but an eye, lined with a most 
exquisitely sensitive retina, upon which the mul- 
tifarious pictures of nature and art play their 
most whimsical and planless dance. The “ artist” 
may look, but he may not strike. No matter 
what scenes of injustice and oppression may be 
enacted before him—he is not supposed to have 
human bleod or human feelings ; and where a 
vulgar man would raise his sword and smite a 
tyrant, he pails out his pencil and sketches a 
few traits in the character of an Oriental despot. 

* Vol ii. p. 359, immediately after our former quota. 
tio. 
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But he is not even allowed this privilege. Hi, 
‘‘ nature” is too “ tender” to stand the rubs and 
collisions of common life; he must ereep into 
his study, and peruse Greek cameos and Chinese 
romances. If Goethe himself is to be held up 
as the beau-ideal of the poetical character, then 
in the true poet we must always find “ a most 
sensitive shrinking from all intense impressions, 
which, by every means, and under every cir. 
cumstance of his life, he seeks to ward off from 
himself.”* The learned Goethian memorialist 
from whom we have quoted these last werds, 
deduces this laudable peculiarity of character 
from Goethe’s mother ; and Mrs Austin labours 
to shew, in a note, that the most distinguished 
men in this country, as in Germany, have derived 
their most distinguished qualities from their 
mothers. This may be in some cases; but the 
instance of Goethe is peculiarly unfortunate—for 
that quality of mind which he is said to have 
derived from his mother, is a weakness rather 
than an excellence, and precisely such a weak- 
ness as, in nervous and sensitive woman, is most 
common. We are inclined, indeed, to go a 
certain length with that stout anti-Goethian 
Wolfgang Menzel, and to say that there is 
something weak and effeminate about Goethe's 
whole genius. At all events, it is somewhat 
remarkable, that he should have whipped up his 
voluptuous Faust into a heaven principally com- 
posed of women, and that he should have chosen 
to conclude his last and greatest work with a 
hymn in praise of the “ eternally female.’ t 
The arguments by which Goethe has chosen to 
defend his political indifference, or, what is the 
same thing, his indolent Conservatism, are not 
worth serious refutation. If a soldier, like a 
lawyer, is too often a mere machine, this can be 
no reason why a poet should be so. Poetry, in- 
deed, is no separate profession, like law, theology, 
medicine, or soldiership. Its voice is neither 
the voice of the bar, nor the voice of the pulpit, 
nor the voice of the cannon ; but it is emphati- 
cally the voice of man. If, indeed, it were the 
sole province of the artist to decorate the palaces 
of the great with the playful sports of a trifling 
fancy—if it were the sole province of the poet to 
be the rhyming herald of courtly feasts and mas- 
querades—in this case, poetry might be looked 
upon as a separate profession, living apart from 
the serious interests, from the stirring hopes and 
fears of human life. But, is it not plain that the 
bard divine is thus sunk into something little 
more dignified than a court buffoon, and the 
“maker,” the creator of shapes and thoughts 
Heaven-pointing, becomes a mere carver and 
gilder to an earthly majesty? Such unwortby 
thoughts of poets and poetry, we cannot enter- 
tain. The true artist is a patriot, not merely by 
turning his verses and mixing his colours, but by 
feeling, and acting, and writing, as a patriot 


-_—— 
——— 


* Falk on Goethe. Mrs Austin. Vol. i p, 1. 
+ “ Das unbeschreibliche 

Hier wird’s gethan, 

Das ewig weibliche 

Ziebt wus higan !"’---Second Port of Faust. 
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ought to feel, and to write, and to act. He may | wretched two millions of Protestants have been 


not, on all occasions, be a soldier, while he is a 
singer—though Korner was so, and sowas Dante; 
but he will always cherish, in his heart, a warm, 
glowing sympathy with the political and religious 
condition of his fatherland. The only subject of 
his theme is humanity, pure and noble humanity ; 
and it isimpossible that he can ever remain indif- 
ferent tothe advancement and amelioration of his 
race. He is not allowed to be ‘‘ the impartial spec- 
tator,” much less is he allowed tobe the indifferent 
sceptic. If man. and man’s life, be nothing else to 
him than the hubbub of a fair, and the juggling 
of a mountebank, he deserves no longer the 
sacred name of a bard. The limbs and outward 
flourishes may remain; but the soul, the vital 
principle, is gone. The sermon is ingenious and 


eloquent, but it hath no unction from above— | 


Israel is still Israel, but the glory is departed 
from the midst of it. 

We have said that Goethe was a Tory. It is 
not merely in literary matters that he throws off 
the mask of pretended political indifference, 
and shews the old German aristocrat in all his 
narrowness and in all his coldness. We have 
also his recorded opinions on the important sub- 
jects of the Slave-Trade, Catholic Emancipation, 
&e.; and on these subjects his mind, which has 
heen so often compared to a mirror of universal 
nature, becomes, without effort, the mirror of 
vulgarest English Toryism. In his “‘ Walpurgis 
Night’s Dream,” he could afford to laugh at Nico- 
lai’s Jesuitical apprehensions ; and he spared not 
his wit upon the “ inquisitive traveller,” who 
walked with “ stiff and measured paces” through 
the motley hubbub of the Brocken ; but, in his 
latter years, the cry of “ No Popery!” seems to 
have been potent in working even upon his scep- 
tical ears; and, on the 3d April 1829, when the 
Emancipation question was agitated in England, 
we find him lecturing honest Eckermann as fol- 
lows :— 

“With the Catholics, all precautions are in 
vain. The Papal chair has interests to advance, 
of which we have no conception, and means. 
moreover, to work its own ends in quiet, of which 
we Protestants cannot even dream. Were I at 
this moment in the British Parliament, I cer- 
tainly would not oppose Catholic Emancipation ; 
hut I would desire my words to be protocolled, 
that note might be taken of them when the head 
of the first Protestant should fall by the voice of 
a Catholic.” 

On the 7th of April, of the same year, we find 
him returning to the same theme :—“ We learn 
much,” said he, “ from this business of Catholic 
Emancipation ; but the matter is far too compli- 
cated for a foreigner altogether to see through. 
So much, however, seems plain, that Ireland 
labours under evils that no emancipation can 
cure. It was formerly bad enough that Ireland 
suffered so much by itself; but the evil is now 
worse when England is drawn into the net along 
with it. This is the serious point in the matter. 
For it is altogether impossible to put any trust in 
the Catholics. We see what an evil case the 





in, in contest with the five millions of Catholics ; 
and the poor Protestant farmers whe have the 
misfortune to be surrounded by Catholic neigh- 
bours, have been oppressed, and tormented, and 
persecuted in every possible way. The Catholics 
never agree among themselves; but they are 
willing to forget their most bitter feuds when a 
crusade is to be made against Protestantism. 
They are like a rabble of dogs, whose sport it is 
to bite one another; but, as soon as a stag appears, 
they join heartily in a common pursuit, and exult 
in the ruin of a common prey. 

More lamentable derangement of judgment 
than these extracts exhibit—and that too in a 
man who has been justly celebrated for the clear- 
ness and comprehensiveness of his intellectual 
vision—it has seldom been our lot to encounter. 
So far as our observation has hitherto gone, it is 
only in Britain that Catholic Emancipation has 
ever been made a question ; the ‘“ impartial 


_ spectator” abroad, whether Whig or Tory, has 


—— NN = 





generally seen, without any difficulty, through 
the flimsy webs of political reasonings, whose 
substance is sophistry, and whose mother is 
sheerest selfishness. But through these webs, 
Groethe—the universal, the many-sided, the pro- 
phetic, Goethe—could not see. The mist of 
Court-Toryism was before his eyes, and there 
was no Minerva at hand to remove it. Let other 
thinkers look and learn. Let them not make 
their abode in palaces, neither put their trust 
in princes. 

We have expressed, in language sufficiently 
strong, our own views with regard to that state 
of contemplative quietism and passionless scep- 
ticism, in which, according to Goethe's doctrine, 
“the tender nature of a poet’ ought to be 
nursed. But we cannot dismiss this subject 
without adding to our humble opinion the weight 
and authority of such a name as John Gottfried 
Herder. This man was of a nature more tender 
and more sensitive than either Goethe himself, 
or the beau-ideal of poetical sensibility that we 
have seen him set up; but this extreme irrita- 
bility of his constitution he did not nourish, and 
fondle, and fold in a blanket, like a sick child; 
but he sent forth its sympathetic feelers into 
every path and recess of human existence. Let 
us hear how this truly great man estimated 
Goethe's boasted “equipoise of the soul,” and 
what he thought of the import and significance 
of that mystic syllable ART—the sacred OM of 
Germanic Brahmism, which Goethe was con- 
tinually repeating :-— 

‘“‘ All that is very well,” said Herder ;* “ but 
whether man here below ought to ascend into 
that region where fictitious and real life become 
one to his perception—where he loses the charac- 
ter of man, though not that of artist—where the 


| light shines, but does not warm er quicken ; 


and whether the adoption of these maxims would 
not lead toageneral want of character—is another 
question. 
‘We must not contest with the gods their 
| "© Mrs Austin, vol. IL, p. 31. 
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seats of eternal tranquillity. They may regard 
all that on this earth as a game fore- 
ordered by them. But man, subject to all 
human necessities and frailties, ought not to be 
amused by any painted drop-scene. He ought 
to retain that holy earnestness without which art 
degenerates at last into mere juggling and buf- 


foonery. Play—forever play. Sophocles did not | 


play—schylus still less. These are all inven- 
tions of modern times, which are little or nothing 
worth. David sang hymns of bolder flight than 


ree Z xuigeem t0 boot. neither more nor less than that_hopeless scepti- 
It is good and praise- | 


What do you govern? 
worthy that you should examine (or, as you are 
pleased to call it, make yourselves masters of) 
all, from the hyssop that groweth upon the wall 
to the cedar of Lebanon—every phenomenon 


meanwhile, to lose sight of man, the crown of 
all phenomena in his moral, inborn greatness. 
“When I think of Nero, how he set Rome 
on fire, and touched the lyre while he gazed on 
the conflagration—ay, he too played !/—it is a 
splendid picture! What does it signify to Nero’s 


architect, that women and children shed tears | 


of desolation over their burning city? That is 
an old story. He, for his part, draws the plan 
for the rebuilding of Rome ; and, if his drawing 
looks well on paper, and does not get rubbed 
out, thut is all he cares about. All will be ex- 


about such a reform. Here, then, we have a 
pictured and a real Rome. The difference is 
not so great. We are artists, gods, Neroes; and 


always right :-— 
“Denn Recht hat jeder eigene Charakter 
Es gibt kein Uniecht als den Widerspruch.’ ”® 


had some effect on Goethe, if anything could ; 
but Nature, as Horace says, cannot be driven 


out by a pitchfork ; and Goethe remained to the | 


end of his life the same trifling, indifferent | fully defective. 


artist, that Herder had known him when a 
student at Strasburg, ‘‘ Goethe,” says he, ina 
letter written about that period, “ is really a 
good man; but he is too easy and too trifling, 
and on this point I never give him any rest.” 
How thororghly Herder here saw through 
Goethe’s character, is manifest from almost 
every page of the poet’s future works. The 
want of that “ holy earnestness without which 


art degenerates at last into mere juggling and — 
buffoonery,” offends us in many parts even of his | 


more serious works, (as in the first part of 
“ Faust,”) but ie particularly felt in such of his 
later works as have a more direct reference to 
the living world and its living history. None 
of the mighty movements of time that propel 
the vessel of humanity towards its destined 
haven, can move him to send forth one horn 
from the shell of artistical self-satisfaction in 
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* All things that live consistent with themselves, _ 
Are right ; and nature knows one only wrong— 
A jarring toul thatfcontradicts itself. 











The manly sarcasm of this passage must have | RAINES YATINY Sh The MOA. 
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which he reposes: the roar of patriotic cannon, 
and the shout of anation’s triumph, are equally 
unheard ; and to every prophet of Church oy 
State, whose voice proclaims the advent of » 
new era in the great history of human advance- 
ment, he says, with the rude soldier in his own 
puppet play :— 

“ And yet, with all your ghostly schemes 

And high evangelizing themes, 

Each man lives on from day to day, 

Nor worse nor better, as best he may.’’* 


The sentiment conveyed in these lines igs 


cism in human nature, which is the essence of 
philosophical, as distinguished from merely tra. 
ditionary and consuetudinary Toryism. It is 


that want of faith in man, without which—how.- 


d er elt ahaant wal ht not, | Cver our theologians may at times overlook it— 
and variety of nature; only, you ought not, | any real, profitable, edifying fuith in God is im. 


possible. It is the “ live and let live’ principle 
with which the grandsons of Luther had still 
bent the knee before a Pope, and the free men 
of Gaul still worshipped the gilded Dagon of the 
old noblesse. Goethe, indeed, was a most faith. 
ful worshipper of that Dagon, as his Campaign 
in 1792, and other of his works, bear witness; 
and as to Martin Luther and the glorious Reform. 


ation, notwithstanding the specimens of anti« 
_Catholicism which we have above given from 


Eckermann’s conversations, the poet of Faust 


ecuted ‘in an improved taste,’ and people ought | mad tauly Geneh fame spepainy SE She anne 


to be grateful to the world’s master for bringing | licism ; and we have no cause to be surprised 


of Protestantism than with the repose of Catho. 


when Falk informs us that “‘ Such characters as 
Luther and Coriolanus excited in him a kind of 


be we how we may, or what we may, we are. uncomfortable feeling, which could be satisfac. 


torily explained only on the hypothesis, that 


| their natures stood in a mysterious sort of oppo- 


sition with his?”* With all deference, we see 
Energy, en- 
thusiasm, and, above all, moral earnestness, were 
elements in which Luther's character wonder- 
fully excelled, and Goethe's was as wonder- 
Hence the aversion to Luther ; 
and hence that offensive trifling and playing with 
serious subjects, from which none, even of 
Goethe's greatest admirers, have been able suc- 
cessfully to vindicate him. It is of no use here 
to mystify our clear English senses with some 
foreign prate about objectivity, subjectivity, aese 
thetics, &c., wherewith pedantic Teutonists have 
been lately endeavouring to corrupt the simple 
phrase of English criticism. Human feelings 
are human feelings ; and so long as they remain 
what they are, the colloquial levity of the cele- 
brated prologue to “ Faust,” and the inane 
buffoonery of the second part, can never be 
made consistent either with the reverence that 
is inspired by religion, or the dignity, that is 
suitable to poetry. As little can a healthy mind 
sympathize with the broad farce inte which the 
‘“« Burger-general’” metamorphoses the fearful 
realities of the French Revolution, Of that 
great event, sound-minded men can have only two 





* Vater Brey, Works, vol. xiii. p. 72. 
+ Vol. ii. p. 38, of Mrs Austin. 
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opinions: they must look upon it either as a 
deadly poison, tainting, or as a fevered paroxysm, 
erating the body politic. But in which- 
ever light they view it, it can assuredly never 
become a matter of jest ; and it is one of the 
most appalling symptoms of the moral disease 
that weakened Goethe's mind, that he had the | 
audacity to bring this most serious scene in the 
great epos of modern history, upon the Weimar | 
stage in the form of a farce. But the words of 
Herder were prophetic, and that “ ART” of | 
which Goethe made an idol, being without “ holy 
earnestness, at last degenerated into “ mere 
jugglery and buffoonery.” 
’ We have thrown off these remarks on the | 
weak points of Goethe's character, not from any 
perverse, critical desire to detract from his real 
merits as a calm observer, a beautiful painter, 
and a profound speculator on man and nature. 
Neither are we of the number of those unrea- 
sonable critics who demand of Mother Nature, 
without a blush, that she should unite, for their 
admiration, the souls of a Plato and an O'Con- 
nell in one individual. Even the universal 
Shakspeare was universal only in his own pro- 
vince of poetry. Had he been tried by his con- 
temporaries by the same unreasonable standard 
that Borne, and those that echo his babble, 
have tried Goethe, he might have been weighed 
in the balance and found wanting. But our ob- 
ject, on the present occasion, has been to shake 
ourselves free, in some measure, from the chok- 
ing atmosphere of Toryism that pervades the 
works of Germany’s greatest poet, and to warn 
our philo-Teutonic youth against that cold indif- 
ference to the progress of human society, and 
that nerveless apathy to the great stirring in- 
terests of the day, which too long a sojourn in 
the region of Goetheism is apt to engender. It 
has, at the same time, and most especially, been 
our object to enter our decided protest against 
that spirit of blind, indiscriminating admiration 
with which the prevalent party in Germany re- 
gard the genius of Goethe. The manner in 
which German minds allow themselves to be 
blindly lorded over by a succession of literary 
absolutists, appears to us, unequivocally, as one 
of the most unfavourable traits in the national 
character. The despotic sway which Lutheran 
polemics long exercised over their Church, is 
well known ; after the exhaustion of the thirty 
years’ war, they submitted to be tame imitators 
of the French ; and, so late as the middle of the 
last century, we find them submitting to the dic- 
tation of such « critic of straw as John Chris- 
topher Gottsched. Then followed the Pindarico- 
patriotic mania, excited by Klopstock. Lessing 
hever was a universal favourite—for he is too 
Severe ; but, after the short, convulsive explo- 
son of tears and gunpowder excited by Werther, 
Wieland was, for a series of years, the pet of 
this weak-minded publie. Wieland, however, 





was too French, too frivolous, for the serious 
*pirit that the French Revolution was awakening 
in the minds of men; and the dictators of the 
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romantic school arose, with the two Schlegels at 
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their head, calling up the Barbarossas and the 
Bonifaces of a lost age, to revive the sunken 
spirit of German patriotism. These men reigned 
for a time. But they committed one strange 
mistake: they crowned Goethe as the Charle- 


_magne of this holy Roman empire of poetry ; 


and, in so doing, they acted like sop’s boor, 
who was stung to death by the frozen viper 
whom his foolish benevolence had warmed to life 
within his bosom. Goethe was neither a roman- 
ticist nor a patriot; and sympathised as little 
with the Virgin Mary as with Hermann and 
Velleda. But he sat down quietly upon the 
throne which the heads of the romantic school 
placed before him; and there he sits quietly to the 
present day, holding undisputed sway over the 
whole north of Germany,and disturded only by the 
distant missiles sent from the fettered hands of 
a few honest Liberals in Swabia, and a few des- 
perate Republicans in Paris. Nor is Goethe a 
king only in the eyes of many—he is also a god. 
More highly favoured than the ancient heroes, 
he received divine honours even during his life- 
time ; he was spared the cumbersome ceremony 
of canonization, and mounted up to Heaven as 
instinctively as some cloud that merely has re- 
posed on without having ever been fettered to 
this vulgar earth. The worship that was paid to 
him during life continues uninterrupted after 
death; and the centre of that worship is and 
was Berlin. Fit conjunction that political and 
poetical absolutism should mingle in friendly 
mystification together ! 

But the reign of this poetical superstition ¢an- 
not last for ever. Already the dawn of anew day 
is seen; the voice of “ Young Germany” has 
issued fromthe honest breast of Swabia—and that 
voice must be heard. We do not mean by this 
designation, ‘“‘ Young Germany,” to express an 
approval of all the mad pranks that certain mad 
youths have lately been exhibiting before their 
modest countrymen under that self-imposed title. 
But there is a “ Young Germany” altogether 
independent of the Heines and the Bornes, the 
Gutzkows and the Wienbargs, whose extravagan- 
ces and excesses have connected an unworthy 
association with a name in which every true 
German should rejoice. There is an “ Old Ger- 
many” and there is a ‘‘ Young Germany,” to one 
of which great national divisions every German 
now alive necessarily belongs. ‘“ Old Germany” 
is now very old. His senile weakness was first 
shewn in the battle of Jena; and, in the rising 
of 1813, the shout of a nation rang his death 
warning ; but, like many old dotards, he did not 
understand it. It is indeed quite natural and 
quite proper that he should be unwilling to die, 
and that he should resort to every mean shift 
and base subterfuge to prolong his waning life 
for a season. Let him gag the mouth of nature. 
let him set up the image of Goethe and eall it. 
God, let him change the free institutions of 
youthful education into the mere manufactures. 
of submissive thought, and drill a whole people 
into the of one vast schoo] :— 
it is‘all in vain. The day of bis doom is at 
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hand. Time will not stop his march for him ; 
and will trample upon kings and aristocrats as 
recklessly as he did upon the slaves and serfs of 
a former age. Time has declared for Young 





THE SPANISH BARD—DEUCALION'S SONG TO PYRRHA. 





Germany, for Liberal Germany ; and Old Ger- | 






many, Aristocratic Germany, must yield. May 
God grant him a speedy dissolution, and we shal] 
not refuse him the prayer—moliitir ossa quies, 
cant / 





THE SPANISH BARD. 


“Tue harp! the harp!” Don Roderick cried, 
In Spain's high regal hall of pride— 

While round flashed many a haughty eye 

Of Spain’s unconquered chivalry ; 

And darted many a glowing glance 

From dark rich eyes in mazy dance ; 

And blushed the blood of Tayo’s vine 
In goblets gold and crystalline ; 

And gleamed the pomp of Roderick’s reign 
From all the tower-clad hills of Spain. 


——— 


Up rose the bard—his harp he strung, 
And courtly magic round him flung. 


** Fill high, fill high the flowing cup— 
I love to see it gleaming ; 

Fill every rose-crowned goblet up— 
The joy of life is beaming. 

Quaff gaily now the crimson tide 

That gushes from Morena’s side. 


**T see! I see !—Don Roderick’s star 
Of conquest fiercely flashes, 

From Calpe’s rock to climes where far 
The Indian billow dashes ; 

It lightens Zaara’s herbless breast, 

It brightens Atlas’ snowy crest. 


** T see the Moorman’s turbaned lord 
Reside his banner sleeping, 

And bright with blood the Christian sword 
Death’s harvest vega reaping ! 

Dark is the doom his seers foretell, 

The monarch of the infidel ! 





“The Arab maid awaits the meed 
Her bridegroom pledged in vaunting— 
She starts, and sees his Arab steed 
All riderless and panting ; 
She seeks the battle field to weep— 
Her Osman lies where thousands sleep. 


** Fill high the cup! Let Leon's plame 
Wave prouder still and prouder— 
Let stern Vandalia’s battle-boom 
Wax louder still and louder— 





Till o’er the Crescent’s broken arch 
The legions of the Cross shall march ! 


‘“* Let music and the wine-cup flow 
By forest, mount, and river— 

By Blanca’s peaks of clouded snow 
And sunny Guadalquiver ; 

And lovers woo the light of eyes 

Beneath the night of southern skies.” 


The music ceased. A sudden change— 
An aspect thrilling, wild, and strange— 
Burst on the gaze: the minstrel’s eye 
In frenzy fixed on vacancy ; 

Mute horror quivered on his brow, 

And heavy icedrops, oozing slow, 

Fell chillingly adown his frame ; 

Gone from his eye its prophet flame— 
He stood, a monument of Life 

With conquering Death in latest strife. 


The courtiers felt that moment’s dread— 
Mirth, song, and revelry had fled ; 

They deemed he saw some vision scrawl 
A mystie writing on the wall. 


The trance had ceased. His harp he caught— 
Trembled the strings with new-born thought ; 
Around he flung some tones of thunder, 

Then tore the quivering strings asunder. 


“* Begone, false enchanter! for never again 

Shalt thou charm from my bosom that vision of pain. 
I have read a red line from the judgments of Heaven: 
O’er the waste and the waters our legions are driven ; 
And, as autumn-hued leaves o’er the wilderness pour, 
Come, countless and blackening, the hosts of the Moor. 


** From the cloud-crested summits that leaguer the north 
I beheld a dark shadow come rushingly forth ; 
Over vale and sierra I followed its sweep, 


| ‘Till it hovered in blackness o’er Abyle’s steep— 
| Like a column of smoke with a crescent of flame 


The turbans and banners of Heathendom came.” 
G. P. 





DEUCALION’S SONG TO PYRRHA. 


CLING to me, girl! The chill night-breeze is sighing ; 
Around our feet the dark-brown waters sweep, 
Beneath whose whelming wave, all lowly lying, 
The blue-eyed maids and hoary fathers sleep ! 


Has not this shallop, long our habitation, 
Above the lofty mountain-tops been curled ? 
And are we not alone, ’mid desolation 
The only remnants of a ruined world— 


Without companion? Save the spear-like lightning, 
The new moon glimmering through her cloudy screen, 

And daylight in the horizon feebly brightening 
Above, beneath, around us, nought is seen, 





Cling to me, girl! and let thy voice delight me— 
Its tones inspire my heart and soul with pride; ° 

Nor even this wreck of all things can affright me, 
While thou art with me, ever by my side. 


Nay, do not weep, love Pyrrha !—though our home is 
Cheerless and rayless on the watery waste, 

Soon wilt thou see the mild, bright bow of 
Gleaming in splendour on the cloud’s dark breast. 


Soon shall the world, from night and waters breaking, 


With verdure wave, and fruits and flower-buds fair ; 
Soon woodland songs of gladness shall awaken 
Low winds to fan thy byacinthine hair. 








th 





JOA 


TWEED REVISITED. 


On, welcome, weleome, once again, my own, my native — 


river! 

The same calm, bright blue wanderer, unchangeable as 
ever, 

4s when of yore on thy sweet banks, I thought the 
mighty sea 

For wondrous width and soundless depth could hardly 


rival thee ! 


Thou singest still as when I heard, with hopes and feel. | 


ings young, 

First on thy bonny primrose braes, the water anthem 
sung, 

And dreamed---a fond believing boy---it told of other 
vears, 

When maidens gazed from castle keep on glittering 
Border spears. 


For with my infant lullaby was blent the mighty charm 
Of song that told of Flodden Field and Randolph's po- 


tent arm ; 


Of English blood, from Douglas’ brand washed in thy — 


azure tide ; 
And all that Border minstrelsy has warbled on Tweed- 
side. 


The same wild song thou’rt singing now, the same wild 
witch-notes, burst 

From memory’s fount of melody, pure as they gushed 
at first, 

When, innocent as thou, with brain, unscorched by pas- 
sion’s fire, 

To bound above thy sunlit waves was all my heart’s 
desire. 


I love thee, Tweed, with deepest love-—thongh with no 
headlong shock 


Thou fling’st thy flashing might of waves from foamy 


rock to rock--- 

Though thou hast not sweet Teviot's charm of haugli 
and heathery fell, 

Nor Tay’s far Highland solitudes, nor Clutha’s foaming 
hell, 


I love thee, for thou wanderest through a land of song 
and beauty, 

Where Loveliness is wooed by Truth, and Valour dwells 
with Duty--- 

A land of grey old castle walls and legendary lore--- 

A land of happy hearths and homes, where lances 
gleamed of yore, 


I love thee, Tweed, for dear thou wert to Border min. 
strels’ eves 


_ That often gazed with dreamy joy on thy sweet mirrored 


skies ; 

Now dim the eve and cold the brow that wore the 
laurel meed, 

And mighty Scott and Wilson sleep as erst they sung 
on Tweed, 


I love thee, for thou art the same thou wert in days 
gone by--- 
The cloudlets of long years ago seem floating in thy sky ! 


_ And ne'er, my native stream, may change on thy loved 


} 
‘ 


borders be, 
Till death shall darken from my eyes this beauteous 
world and thee ! 
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LITERARY CONNEXIONS OR ACQUAINTANCES, 


(Continued from last Number.) 


Sin Humpnury Davy, of all those whom I have | where before or since have I seena man who had 
_ so felicitously caught the fascinating tone of high- 


just mentioned—nay, of all the eminent persons 
whom I have ever seen even by a casual glimpse— 
was the most agreeable to know on the terms of 
a slight acquaintance. What he might have 


bred urbanity which distinguishes the best part 


of the British nobility. The first time of my 


proved upon a closer intimacy, I cannot say ; , 


uot having had the honour of any such connex- 
ton with him. My acquaintance had never 
gone far enough to pass the barrier of stranger- 
ship, and the protection which lies in that con- 
‘“iousness, reciprocally felt ; for, if friendship 
and confidential intimacy have the power to 
confer privileges, there are other privileges which 
‘hey take away ; and many times it is better to 
he privileged as the “ stranger” of a family than 
as its friend. Some I have known who, there- 
fore, only called a man their friend, that they 
mght have a license for taking liberties with 
him. Sir Humphry, I have no reason to believe, 
“ould have altered for the worse on a closer con- 
Hexion. But for myself I knew him only within 


“eremonious bounds; and 1 must say that no- | 


vr, 


e AXXIX Vor. IV, 





— 





seeing him was at the Courier office, in a draw- 
ing-room then occupied by Mr Coleridge, and 
as a guest of that gentleman: this must 
have been either in 1808 or 1809. Sir Hum- 
phry (1 forget whether then a baronet, but I 
think not) had promised to drink teawith Mr 
Coleridge, on his road to a meeting of the Royal 
Society ; before which learned body he was on 
that evening to read some paper or other of his 
own composition. I had the honour te be in- 
vited as sole ‘ respondent” to the learned phi- 
losopher—sole supporter of the antistrophe in 
our choral performance. It sounded rather ap- 
palling to be engaged ina glee for three voices, 
with two performers such as these ; and I trepi- 
dated a little as I went up stairs, having previously 
understood that the great man was already tome. 


The door was thrown open by the servant who 
o 
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announced me ; and I saw at once, in full propor- 
tions before me, the full length figure of the 
young savant, not perhaps above ten years older 
than myself, whose name already filled all the 
post-horns of Europe, and levied homage from 
Napoleon. He was a little below the middle 
height ; agreeable in his person, and amiable in 
the expression of his countenance. His dress 


was elaborately accurate and fashionable——no | 


traces of soot or furnace there ; it might be said, 
also, that it was youthful and almost gay in its 
character. But what chiefly distinguished him 
from other men, was the captivating—one might 
call it the radiant—courtesy of his manner. It 
was at once animated, and chastised by good- 
breeding ; graceful, and, at the same time, gra- 
cious. From a person so eminent it would not 
have been a sufficient encouragement that his 
manner should be, in a passive sense, courteous. 
This would have expressed only a consciousness 
of what was due to himself. But Sir Humphry’s 
manner was conciliatory and intentionally win. 
ning. To a person as obscure as myself, it held 
out the flattering expressions of a wish to re- 
commend himself, an assurance of interest in 
your person, and a desire both to know and to 
be known. In such expressions of feeling, when 
they are borne upon the very surface of the man- 


ners, and scattered like sunbeams indiscrimi- | 


nately upon all who fall within their range, 


doubtless there must be something of artifice | 
And nobody can | 
more readily acknowledge than myself the in- | 


and a polished hypocrisy. 


tegrity which lies at the bottom of our insular 
reserve and moroseness. I'wo sound qualities 
are at the root of these unpleasant phenomena 
—modesty or unpresumingness in the first 
place, and sincerity in the second. To be im- 


pudent was so much of the essence of profligacy | 


in the ideas of the ancients, that the one became 
the most ordinary expression” for the other ; 
and sincerity, again, or directness of purpose, is 
so much of the essence of conscientiousness, that 
we take obliquity or crookedness for one way of 
expounding dishonesty, or depravity of the moral 
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sense—and, according to their natural tenden- | 


cies, no doubt this is true. But such things ad- 
mit of many modifications. Without absolute 
dissimulation, it is allowable and even laudable to 
reject, by a second or amended impulse, what the 
first involuntary impulse would have prompted ; 
and to practise so much disguise as may with- 
draw from too open notice the natural play of 
human feelings. By what right does a man dis- 
play to another, in his very look of alienation and 
repulsion at his first introduction, that he dis- 
likes him, or that he is doubtful whether he 


* Viz., in the word improbus. 
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shall like him? Yet this is the too general 
movement of British sincerity. The play of the 
feelings, the very flux and reflux of contending 
emotions, passes too nakedly, in the very act and 
process of introduction, under the eyes of the 
party interested. Frankness is good, honesty is 
good ; but not a frankness, not an honesty which 


- counteracts the very purposes of social meetings— 


for, unless he comes with the purpose of being 
pleased, why does a man come at all into meet. 
ings, not of business or necessity, but of relaxa- 
tion and social pleasure ? 

From Sir H. Davy’s conversation, which 
he carefully turned aside from his professional 
knowledge, nothing of importance was to be 
collected: he did not mean that there should, 
He meant to be a French talker—light, glancing, 
sparkling; and he was so. Upon this first occa- 
sion of my seeing him, I remember that he sup. 
ported the peculiarly shallow hypothesis, that 
climate was the great operating cause in deter- 
mining national differences of all kinds—in the 
arts as well as in civil institutions. Apparently 
he did this with malice prepense, as a means of 


exciting Mr Coleridge to talk, by the provoca- 


tion of shallowness. But he fought tnparibus 
armis against Coleridge: the great boa con- 
strictor could not be roused into unfolding his 
coils; the monster was lethargic on this 
evening, as if he had recently swallowed a 
herd of goats and their horns. The fact was, as 
I afterwards found, that Coleridge did not like 
the brilliant manipulator and lecturer. Coleridge 
thought him effeminate, and (like many others at 
that time) ridiculed his lecturing “ in white kid 
gloves,” and adapting his experiments—that is, 
his public experiments at the Royal Institution— 
to the shallow and trivial taste of mere ama- 
teurs, who happened to be in powerful stations. 
Still more, he complained of what he considered 
Davy’s sycophancy and subservience to women 
of fashion and high rank. Coleridge assured me 
that Davy was much admired by various women 
of quality ; and so enthusiastically by some, that 
they would exclaim audibly at the public lecture- 
room— Oh, those eyes! those brilliant eyes!” 
and that the philosopher was weak enough to be 
pleased with this homage. Werse even than this, 
in Coleridge's eyes, was Davy’s behaviour at 
fashionable dinner-tables, especially at Lord 
Darnley’s, where the ¢lite of the London éda- 
vans and literati at that time congregated. 
Davy was charged, by many others as well as 
Coleridge, with too much forgetting the dignity 
of science in such society, and too openly laying 
himself out to win favour or applause. “I could 
read in Lady Darnley’s eyes,” said Coleridge 











But so defective are all dictionaries, that there is some difficulty im 


convineing scholars that the leading idea of improbus, its sole original idea, is---impudence, boldness, of 


audacity. 


in a vain attempt to make out (consistentiy to make 


vincit,”’ says, that improbus ineans pertinar, How so ? 


Great is the incohereney and absurdity of learned men in questions of philology. Thus, Heyne, 
out) the well-known words, “ laber improbus omnis 


Improbus originally always has the meaning of auda 


crus, _, Thus Pliny, speaking of the first catalogue of stars made by Hipparchus, calls it---‘‘ labor itiam Deo im- 
probus”--- an enterprise audacious even for a superhuman being. Here is the very same word Ja/or again qu 
lified by the same epithet. And 500 other cases might be adduced in which the sense of audacity, and that only, 
will unlock all, as by a master key. Salmasius fancied (see his De Pallio of Tertullian) that the trae idea was the 


ereessive or ¢nornots---w hatever violate | the common standards in any mode of disproportion. 
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one day, when reporting an instance of Davy’s 
suppleness in accommodating himself to a very 
great man’s theory of aeroltths—*< I could read 
plainly in Lady Darnley's eyes the very words— 
«| despise this man; this man is degrading him- 
self wilfully.’”’ However, it must be remembered 
that Sir H. Davy had a much larger and readier 
‘ntroduction into fashionable society than Cole- 
ridge. To profess any one intelligible art or 
accomplishment, and in this one to have attained 
an acknowledged or reputed pre-eminence, is a 
far better passport into privileged society than 
to have the largest intellectual pretensions of a 
less determinate class. 
a man’s claims, by making them definite and ap- 
eciable, isan advantage. Not merely a leader 
‘na branch of art which presupposes a high sense 
of beauty, a cultivated taste, and other gifts 
properly intellectual, but even in some art pre- 
suming little beyond manual dexterity, is sure 
of his election into the exclusive circles. Not 
merely a painter, therefore, but a fiddler, pro- 
vided only he be the first of his order—nay, I 
doubt not, a “‘chin-chopper” or Jews -harp player, 
if only he happen to exceed all other chin-chop- 
pers or Jew-harpists—will find himself a privi- 
leged man in comparison with the philosopher, or 
the very largest and amplest intellect that ever 
nature endowed or education expanded. The 
advantage lies in doing a thing which has a 
name, an assignable name ; and the narrower 
is the art, the more appreciable are the degrees 
of merit ir that art. Now, it is the distinction, 
the being foremost, the place of protagonist, or 
Coryphceus in an art, which forms the ground of 
eligibility to that society which is par excellence 
An actor, therefore, beyond almost 
any other artist, except only the portrait painter, 
whose very craft is exercised in the society of 


distingué. 


The very narrowness of 





its patrons, and cannot (unless partially) be | 


otherwise exercised—an actor, I say, more easily 
than others, is admitted to graduate in such 
society, because his rank as an artist is more 
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to dinner parties of grandee lords by the dozen, 
and to the balls, routes, soireées, and heaven 
knows what all, of countesses, ambassadresses, 
and duchesses by the score—ay, and all falling 
within a few days; more than ever I shall have 
in my whole life.” Yet this man, who thus 
complained, was rather a brilliant “diner-out,’ 
as it is called. Coleridge, as is notorious, when- 
ever he happened to be in force or even in arti- 
ficial spirits, was even more than brilliant ; to 
use a word too often abused and prostituted, he 
was even magnificent beyond all human stand- 
ards; and a felicitous conversational specimen 
from him was sometimes the most memorable 
chapter in a man’s whole intellectual experience 
through life. Yet this Coleridge was not in re- 
quest, was not sought after in the aristocratic 
circles of London—to their shame be it said ! 
He had just such introductions—such and so 
many—as would, if turned to account by a push- 
ing, worldly man, have slipped him on sufferance 
into many more houses of the same distinction. 
An invitation more or less. costs little to a 
woman of fashion; and he might have kept his 
ground, as many admitted bores do, upon toler- 
ation, in some two or three hundred great privi- 
leged mansions. Coleridge, however, had dignity 
of character sufficient to court no such dis- 
tinctions ; nor would his spirits have been equal 
to the expense of labour requisite in so enormous 
a capital for a duty so widely dispersed. Neither 
do I overlook the fact that Mr Coleridge's 
peculiar powers were not adapted to parties 
beyond the scale of a small dinner party. Yet, 
still, I contend, that, for the honour of literature, 
and for the sake of expressing a public homage 
to the most majestic forms in which the intellect 
of the age expresses itself, and by way of con- 
ciliating the grace and sanction of Scholarship 
and authentic Philosophy to the circles of rank 
and wealth, upon the same principle which leads 
those same circles to court the inferior sanction 


| and grace of Art even in its lowest walks—for all 


precisely ascertained by public reputation daily | 


put to the test. Humiliating to any intellectual 
man thinking haughtily of those pretensions, 


| and wooed into such society. 


these reasons, Coleridgeshould have been courted 
I am not apt to 


praise the continent at the expense of my own 


and standing upon no other title himself, is the | 


collision which sometimes will befall him in aris- 
tocratic houses with actors even of a low order ; 
forin behalf of such actors, supposing them to 
have comic talents for drollery, is sometimes 
suspended the general rule which demands first- 
rate excellence ; fourth or fifth-rate excellenceon 
the staze being very compatible with superiority 
inconvivial talents. Never shall I forget the 
wrath with which a London wit, who had indisput- 
able powers of conversation, repeated the circum- 
‘tances of a professional call, which he made, by 
appointment, (for he was alawyer,) upon Y—ng 
the tragic actor, who, in the absence of higher 
powers, then presided on the metropolitan 
‘tage :—“« Sir.” said he, “in the room where 
I was left to cool my heels until the great 
man should find himself disengaged for a person 
“ inconsiderable as myself, there were strewed 
“pon a table, for scenic effect, cards of invitation 





country ; but here is an instance in which (gene- 
rally speaking) the continental taste is better than 
ours. No great meeting is complete in Germany, 
in France, in Italy, unless the intellect of the 
land—its scholarship, its philosophy, its litera. 
ture—be there by deputation: “ the table is not 
full,” unless these great leading interests are 
there represented. We inaugurate our wine 
cups by remembering the King’s health; we 
inaugurate (let it not be thought profane to make 
such an allusion) our great civil transactions by 
prayer and remembrance of our highest rela- 
tions: in reason, then, and by all analogy, we 
should inaugurate and legitimate, as it were, our 
meetings of festal pleasure, by the presence of 
intellectual power and intellectual grace, as the 
ultimate sources upon which we should all be glad 
to have it thought that our pleasures depend. 
Aristocracy of Britaia! be not careless of the 
philosophy and intellect of the age, aan it be 
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thought that your pursuits and taste exist in 
alienation from both. Dr Johnson had talked | 
himself into being so much talked of, that he— 
had he lived for another generation—would have 
become indispensable to fashionable parties. 
Coleridge, who, most assuredly, was far superior 
in creative power and fertility of new intuitions 
to Dr Johnson, and immeasurably superior in the 
philosophic understanding, (for, in direct philo- 
sophic speculation, Dr Johnson never even 
attempted anything, except in one little pam- 
phlet against Soame Jenyns,) was scarcely 
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beginning to be heard of amongst the higher | 


circles of England when he died. The reason 
for comparing him with Dr Johnson is 
account of their common gifts of colloquial 
power.* 


on |, 


Did I not once hear a friend objecting to me | 


such cases as those of Gibbon ’—and, again, 
‘* Wordsworth,” said he—“him I met at the Mar- 
chioness of Salisbury’s party, at Canning’s, at the 
English Ambassador's in Paris, and so forth.” 
True; but Gibbon was a Member of Parliament, 
and in that capacity, not as a literary man, he 
had made his connexions. Wordsworth, again, 
was introduced to the great world by Sir George 
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The plain truth was, that great 
distinction in either way led to all sorts of pub. 
lic honour in England. Mathematics is the sole 
unprotected and unprivileged branch of know. 
ledge—except what goes under the name of meta. 
physics, that being absolutely proscribed—not 
so much without privilege or reward, as without 
toleration, 

Davy was not a favourite with Coleridge ; and 
yet Coleridge, who grasped the whole philoso. 
phy of chemistry perhaps better than any man 
except Schelling, admired him, and praised him 
much ; and often he went so far as to say that he 
might have been a great poet, which perhaps 
few people will be disposed to think, from the 
specimens he has left in the Bristol Anthology, 
(edited in 2 vols., about the year 1799-1800, by 
Mr Southey.) But, however much he might ad- 
mire this far-famed man, Coleridge did not at 
that time seem greatly to respect him. Once or 


twice he complained a little that Davy had been 


Beaumont, a powerful friend ; for he had alarge | 


fortune, having no children, and stood midway 
us a connecting link between the world of art 
and the world of fashion. 
to some personal or casual explanation of this 
sort, where they seem to be exceptions to the 
general rule, that commanding intellect is not 
peculiarly welcome in the most aristocratic cir- 
cles; or, at least, not in anything like that 
proportion in which art, nay, the lowest branches 
of the lowest arts, are welcome; for these are 
absolutely courted. Actors, for seventy or eighty 
years back at the least, have formed a constitu- 
ent part of the British aristocratic circles. 

Yet it is amusing on this subject to recall the 


Most cases are liable | 


deficient in proper attentions to himself. In 
one of the cases alluded to, I suggested, which I 
believe really to have been the case, that Davy 
waited for Mr Coleridge to make the first ad. 
vances. But this Coleridge would not hear of. 
No, no, he said—Davy was the superior in social 
consideration—of that there could be no doubt— 
and to the superior belonged the initiatory act in 
any steps for proposing the relations on which 
they were tostand. I donot mean, however, that 


| Coleridge had much, or perhaps any soreness on 
this point ; for he was very forgiving in such 


cases. But he certainly looked with a disap. 
proving eye on what he viewed at that time as 
suppleness and want of self-respect in Davy; 
and he also charged him with sensuality in eat- 
ing. I know not whence Coleridge had his in- 
formation; but he sometimes commented with 
asperity on Davy’s luxuriousness in this particu- 


_ lar; and he repeated, as if he knew it on some 


contradictory complaints of different parties | 


according to their different positions, 


Coleridge | 


told me that Sir Humphry protested that a | 


man had no chance for making himself a very 
distinguished person in the eyes of London 
society, unless he were a good House of Com- 
mons debater, (and that had a look of truth 


about it ;) or, secondly, unless he had written a | 


treatise on Greek lyric metres. ‘* Ah, if I could 
say something now that was pretty and showy on 


Choriambic metre, or onthe Versus Dochmiaci !” | 
_ settle that account with his own conscience. For 
the other hand, at that very time, Dr Parr, who 

could have written ably on some parts of philo- | 


Chis was his sneering form of expression. On 


logy, and Middleton, a friend of Coleridge’s, and 
soon after Bishop of Calcutta, who cou/d have 
written Greek lyric metre itself, as well as on 
Greek metre—both were apt to complain of the 


undue usurpation of chemistry and the kindred | 
researches, over the consecrated studies of our | 


better authority than that of rumour---what ru- 
mour, however, plentifully buzzed about at that 
time—that Davy would sometimes sit down in 
solitary epicureanism to dishes which cost him 
half-a-guinea each or more. Even if it were 0, 
many epicureans there are, who would cry out, 
Is that all? And whatever faults might be found 
in Davy at that time, I have reason to believe 
that time and philosophy did much to raise and 
strengthen his character in after years ; for as to 
foibles of physical temperament, a man must 


others, it is really impertinent to complain. And 
perhaps the great temperance which Mr Cole- 
ridge, as well as myself, practised through 
life, may have been due to advantages of oT 
ganic structure or inirritability of palate, 4 
much as to philosophic self-command. At least 
for myself, I can say that, though very few men 
indeed have maintained so simple and almost 


ee ns 


r T hree persons, in all, may be mentioned, from the ranks of intellectual people, who have had a footing ™ 
privileged society—I mean, not merely had an admission there, but a known and extensive acceptation. These 


three were—Lord Byron, Dr Johnson, and Sir Walter Scott. 


Now, it is observable that the first was, in some 


sense, a denizen of such society in right of birth and rank; and, of both the others, it is remarkable that their 


passes were first countersigned by kings—Dr Johnson's by George III., Sir Walter’s by George IV. 
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Hindooish a diet, I do not take much merit to 
myself for my forbearance; and I extend the 
largest indulgence of charitable construction to 
all men—except young ones, whose gamut of 
pleasures 18 wider—for seeking that irritation 
‘rom a moderate sensuality, which the flagging 
pulses of life no longer supply through other 
modes of excitement. Davy was then supposed 
ty be making a fortune by some manufactory of 
gunpowder, from which he drew a large share of 
profit, not for capital contributed, or not for that 
originally, but for chemical secrets communi- 
cated. Soon afterwards, he married a widow 
with a very large income, (as much as £4000 
a-year by common report ;) was made a baronet ; 
was crowned with the laureateship of science, 
via. the President’s chair in the London Royal 
Society ; withdrew in consequence from further 
lecturing in kid gloves of any colour; drank 
moderately, as a man of elegant tastes, of the cup 
of human enjoyment ; throve into a prosperous 
leader of a circle; sickened; travelled for 
health, unavailingly for himself, not altogether 
for others ; died; and left a name which, from 
the necessity of things, must grow fainter in its 
impression under each revolving sun, but which, 
at one time, was by much the most resounding 
name—the most splendid in the estimate of the 
iaity, if not of the clerus in science—which has 
arisen since the days of Newton. 

Mr Godwin, of whom the reader will perhaps 
wish to hear more than of Sir H. Davy, was one 
of those eminent persons whom, unfortunately, I 
saw less of than perhaps any other lion of the 
tines. He was in person a little man, with man- 
uers peculiarly tranquil, philosophic, and digni- 
‘ied—so at least I thought. I was greatly inter- 
ested in all that related to this zentleman ; not so 
much, not at all indeed, for his novels—which I 
(u not profess to admire: and I am of opinion that, 
| Mr Godwin himself had been asked the cues- 
tun searchingly, he would have acknowledged 
that Thad seen a little into his constitution of 
mind, when I pronounce that of all men who can 
ver have lived, he, by preference, must have 
‘ound the labour most irksome of creating inci- 
veits,and making the narrative continue to move, 
foeytus is not so stagnant or so sluggish in mo- 
“olasthe * Caleb Williams” in parts, and a later 
novel, whose name I forget, (but turning upon 
the ease of kidnapping an heir to an English 
Conte, and carrying him to the Continent ;) and 
| would have consented to abide by an appeal to 
“rGodwin himself, whether, to the last extremity 
ol is soil parched up and arid, he had not felt 
se condition of his own mind when summoned 
‘v produce incidents. Is there anything dis- 
-raceful in this dearth of incident—this palsy of 
‘we fable-creating*® faculty? Far from it; #0 
““f Troi it, that the powerful minds I have hap- 
yehed to know were certainly those who had 
‘east of it. The most powerful mind I have 
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ever known had none of it—positively none. 
Shakspeare, whom few men would disagree in 
making rirst of human intellects, though double 
difficulties would arise as to who should be 
sEconb, and threefold difficulties as to who should 
be rump, and fourfold as to who should be rouR Tu: 
—well, Shakspeare had, perhaps, as little of this 
power as most men, who have had (like him) some- 
thing of universal minds. Not, therefore, by any 
possibility, can it be supposed that I mean to dis 

parage Mr Godwin, in charging him with this de- 
fect. And yet, in a newspaper, some months age, 
I saw the novel of * Caleb Williams’ called ** may- 
nificent’”—a word which, as I have remarked else- 
where, is more than any other abused, from the 


‘hotbed excitement of the age ; and, previously by 
| some years, I saw a paper which, in other circum- 








stances, might have moved laughter—a paper 
which compared and equalised Mr Godwin, as a 
novelist, with Sir Walter Scott ; but which, be- 
cause I fancied that I saw in it the filial hand of 
a gifted writer, whom the whole world, from tie 
east to the west, admires, was fitted, by its very 
extravaganee, to draw tears on account of its 
piety. Involuntarily I thought of a paper which 
a German wife had written about her ugly hus- 
band, (Herder, ) whom all others had admired, but 
whom she only thought proper to find handsome. 
But enough of what Mr Godwin was nof. I felt 
the nearest interest in this famous man on three 
separate accounts: first, as the husband of Mrs 
W olstonecraft.—W hat a woman! the sole rival 
in this country of the noblest of her sex—Ma- 
dame Roland—the rival, I mean, in coustitution 
of mind:—would that she had glorified her life 
and end by the same self-sacrifices, which, under 
favouring circumstances, she was equally able to 
have done !—Next, I felt a profound interest ia 
Mr Godwin, as the great mormo set up to terrily 
all England, some forty years ago, by two sepa 

rate classes of enemies—by the ‘“ panic-o/. pro- 
perty men,” as Coleridge christened the party 
who arose in England under the terrors of the 
French * war against the palace—peace te the 
cottage ;” and, secondly, by the antagonists of 
what was then called French Philosophy, or 
Modern Philosophy ; or the philosophy of the 
Illuminati. In two works, of great circula- 
tion at that time, “ Pilgrim Good Intent,” 
and Miss Hamilton’s novel, ‘‘ Modern Philo- 
suphers,”” the two great moving ageuts are Dr 
Priestley and Mr Godwin. His connexion with 
Mrs Wolstonecraft had completed what the 
first or 4to edition of his ‘‘ Political Justice” had 
begun : the first edition, I say ; for, inthe second, 
the hypothesis which alarmed the “ men of 
property,” (as Mr .i0od has it,) had been emaseu- 
lated. Such was the awe inspired at that time 
by these shocks to public opinion, that mont 
people felt of Mr Godwin with the same 
alienation and horror as of a goul, or a 
bloodless vampire, or the monster created by 
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* But I here take an opportunity of observing, that, to produce a fable, (i. ¢., the outline or frame-work of 
“Sof incidents) is net very difientt ; the true difficulty is in making the fable move in calling up the secondary 
rough which und by which this fable is to revplye. 
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Frankenstein. It may be supposed that I 
had not shared in these thoughtless impres- 
sions; and yet, from the audacity of his 
speculations, I looked to see a loud, clamo- 
rous, and, perhaps, self-sufficient dogmatist ; 
whereas the qualities most apparent on the 
surface of his manners were a gentle dignity of 
self-restraint and a tranquil benignity. I saw 
him, however, always under a cloud—that is, 
under the dust and confusion, to the intellect, 
of a large party, composed of what (by analogy 
to its slang use) might be termed a mob of li- 
terary swells, Once only, I saw him in a smaller 
party at the Courier Office—present Coleridge, 
Wordsworth, Southey, Charles Lamb, Mr Stewart 








a proprietor of the Couricr, and some four or five 
others. 
which, perhaps, had not often happened before, 
that neither Coleridge nor Wordsworth talked ; 
Coleridge being more than usually out of spirits ; 
Wordsworth fatigued by attending a dull de- 
bate in the House of Commons; Southey natu- 
rally indisposed to the exertions connected with 
colloquial duties ; myself and others repressed 
by youth and reverence for our company. Thus 
it fell by accident to Charles Lamb to entertain 
the company, which he did in his happiest style, 
as a Diogenes with the heart of a Saint John ; but 
nothing, as it happened, arose to call out the 
powers of Mr Godwin. Though balked, there- 
fore, of all fair occasion for measuring his collo- 
quial calibre, I was not sorry to have gone off 
with an amended impression of the demeanour 
and general bearing to be naturally expected 
from revolutionary minds, and a personal redress 
yiven to the common partisan portrait circulated 
of one who had filled the mouth of declaimers 
for many a year, and become a by-word or a 
commonplace of rhetoric for the schools. 

In 1808, going up to London from Oxford, 
about May or June, in order to attend the mar- 
riage of a college friend, | met a lady of great 
conversational spirit—a Scottish lady, who, 
with her daughter, were the lions for that  par- 
ticular season in the higher circles of London; 
the mother for her wit, the daughter for her 
beauty. This was Mrs Grant, of Laggan—a val- 
ley or parish in the Scottish Highlands. The in- 
terest about her had been evoked for this parti- 
cular winter of London by the quality of her in- 
troductions, and stimulated by the beauty of the 
daughter. But the permanent ground of it lay 
in her books ; which, however, were thought be- 
low her conversation, Her visit was chiefly to 
the Bishop of London, whose palace she had just 
left at the time I met her, in order to fulfil some 
engagement to a city friend—the wife of a rich 
stockbroker ; and there it was I had the honour 
of being presented to her. Her kindness to me 
was particularly flattering ; and, to this day, I re- 
tain the impression of the benignity which she— 
an established wit, and just then receiving incense 
from all quarters—shewed in her manners to me 
——a person utterly unknown. Once, however, 
she gave a rough assault to my deepest sensibili- 
ties, Either from myself or from somebody else, 





But, on this oceasion, it happened, | J ; 
M ’ | reached the public at all in those years, for abou; 
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she had learned my profound veneration for th, 
poetry of Wordsworth. Upon this, she suddenly 
put a question to me upon the lines of Words. 
worth, on seeing a robin red-breast pursuing 4 
butterfly. The particular passage which ss). 
selected, was to this effect :-— 

‘¢ If Father Adam could open his eyes, 


And see but this sight beneath the skies, 
He would wish to close them again.”’ 


‘* Now,” said Mrs Grant, “ what possible relatig;, 
can Father Adam have to this case of the bir) 
and the butterfly?” It must be mentioned here 
that the poem was not in the “ Lyrical Ballads,” by 


| which originally Wordsworth had become know, 


but in a second collection which had but jus 
issued from the press. The volumes had been jy 
the public hands, if they could be said to haye 


a fortnight ; but in mine, who had only recently 
arrived in London, not above two days. Conse. 
quently, I had not seen the poem; and, being 
quite taken aback by such a question, in a dinner 
party made up of people who had either not 
heard of Wordsworth or heard of him only as an 
extravagant and feeble innovator, I believe that 
I made some absurd answer about Adam being 
possibly taken as a representative man, or repre- 
senting the general sensibilities of human nature. 
Anything passes in company for a reason or an 
explanation, when people have not the demoniac 
passion for disputation ; and Mrs Grant accord- 
ly bowed, in sign of acquiescence. I easily 
judged, however, that she couid not have been 
satisfied ; and in going home, with a strong feel. 
ing of self-reproach for having but ill sustained 
a puetic reputation for which I was so intensel 
jealous, I set myself to consider what could be 
the meaning for this connexion of Father Adam 
with the case; and, without having read the 
poem, by the light of so much as Mrs Grant had 
quoted, instantly it flashed upon me that the 
secret reference must be to that passage in the 
“Paradise Lost,” where Adam is represented—on 
the very next morning after his fatal transgres 
sion, and whilst yet in suspense as to the shape 
in which the dread consequences would begin to 
reveal themselves, and how soon begin—as lifting 
up his eyes, and seeing the first sad proof that all 
flesh was tainted, and that corruption had 4l- 
ready travelled, by mysterious sympathy, through 
universal nature. ‘The passage is most memor 
able, and can never be forgotten by one who he 
thoughtfully read it :— 

** The bird of Jove stoop’d from his airy flight, 

Two birds of gayest plume before him drove ; 

Down from the hills, the beast that reigns in w 

First hunter then—pursued a gentle brace, 

Goodliest of all the forest—hart and hind. 

Adam observed” 
Here, then, we find that, in Milton’s repre 
sentation of the Fall, the very earliest—not the 
second or third, but positively the very first— 
outward signs by which Adam was made aware of 
a secret but awful revolution, which had govt 
like a whisper through all nature, was this ver 
phenomenon of two animals pursuing in wT 
others of more innocent and bcautiful appes 
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ance. Reasonably, therefore, we may imagine, 
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** No fears to beat away, no strife to heal !”” 


for the purposes of a poet, that, if Adam were | a state which, with the expansion of civilization 


ermitted to open his eyes again upon this earthly | 


scene of things, it would send a peculiar anguish 
through his thoughts to see renewed before him 
that very same image and manifestation of ruin 
by which his eyes had been met and his suspense 
pad been resolved on the very first morning suc- 
ceeding to his fall. The only question which 
could arise after this upon the propriety of Mr 
Wordsworth’s allusion, was, Had he a right to 
presume in his readers such a knowledge of Mil- 
ton? The answer to which is—that Milton is as 
much a presumable or presupposable book in tle 
reference of a poet as nature herself and the 


common phenomena of nature. These a_ poet 


yostulates, or presupposes in his reader, and is 
entitled to do so. However, I mentioned the 
case afterwards to Mr Wordsworth; and, in 
consequence of what I then suid, he added the 
note of reference to Milton, which will be foune 
in the subsequent editions. Another, and hardly, 
perhaps, so excusable a mistake, had been made 
upon the very saine poem by The Edinburyh 
Review. Mr Wordsworth had noticed the house- 
hold character of the red-breast and his conse- 
cration to the feelings of men, in all Christian 
countries ; and this he had expressed by calling 
if 


“ The bird whom, by some name or other, 


, 


All men who know thee call their Lrother’— 

which passage the Reviewer had so little under- 
stood as to direct attention to it by Italics. Yet 
the explanation was found in what immediately 
followed :— 

* Their Thomas in Finland 

And Russia far inland ; 

The Peter of Norway boors.”’ 

The bird is Robin with us in Britain, Thomas in 
another land, Peter in another, and so on. This 
was the explanation of what the Reviewerthought 
so absurd or inexplicable. To call a bird by a 





as it travels through American forests, may, for 
a century to come, be continually renewed in 
those lands, but elsewhere | fear never more in 
this world. 

I have been anticipating a little, and loeking 
forward into years which I have not yet regu- 
larly reached. It may surprise a reader who 
has gone through the slight records of my life, 
to find me originally, as a boy, moving amongat 
the circles of the nobility, and now courting only 
those ofintellectual people. The final resolution 
which led me into renouncing my connexions with 
ranks above my own, arose upon the following 
occasion. On leaving school clandestinely, which 
I did some weeks before my seventeenth birth- 
day, I went into Wales ; where I continued for 
months to walk about. As long as I kept up 
any negociation with my guardians, I received a 
regular allowance of a guinea a-week. But, upon 
this sum, not, however, (as may be supposed, ) 


_ without great difficulty, 1 continued to obtain a 





Christian name is, in effect, when expressed by a | 


poet, to “call hima brother” of man. And with 


equalease might all the passages be explained | 


which have hitherto been stumblingblucks to 
critics, where at least the objection has arisen 
out of misconstruction of the sense. 

Some years after this, I saw Mrs Grant again 
in Edinburgh ; but grief was then heavy upon 
her: the fair-haired young lady, the ‘* Scottish 
Beauty” of the London circles in 1808, had gone 


to an early grave; and others of her family were | 


expected to follow. Her ‘ Letters from the 
Mountains” made a considerable impression at 
the time of its first appearance. But the work 
which interested me the most was that in which 
she painted her own early years as passed among 
the Anglo-Dutch of the New England States. It 
was a condition of society which had thus much 
of a paradisiacal condition—that none was “ afore 
or after the other ;” no jealous precedencies ; no 
Suspicions ; no spectacles of grinding poverty. 
Aristocracy, there was none; pauperism, there 
vas none; and every member of the community 
Saw a friend and a wellwisher in every other. 
Happy, happy state, in which were to be found 








bed, and some apology for supper, in the shape 
of coffee or tea, at the inns scattered about the 
Welsh valleys for the sake of the tourist. The 
old village inns had, till lately, charged the most 
primitive prices—sixpence, for example, had been 
the usual rate for adinner,and soon; but all this 
had very nearly disappeared under the great 
revolution of the times. War prices had arisen 
in the great markets; a great influx of tourists 
and artists had begun to set in to the Welsh 
valleys; elegant hotels arose on every side ; and 
the prices were pretty much as on the Bath 
road. Finding, therefore, that my three shil- 
lings a-day did but little at these showy inns, more 
than the better half being at once exhausted 
upon a bed and the perquisites to ‘ waiter,’ 
“ chambermaid,”’ and “ boots,’ I came to the re- 
solution of carrying a tent with me and sleeping 
out of doors. This tent, as may be imagined, 
was miserably small ; both to make it more port- 
able, and also on account of the tent-pole, which, 
to avoid notice and trouble, was no more than 
a common walking cane. I pitched my tent 
always on the lee side of a hill ; and, in a land so 
solitary, and free from “high-viced” towns, I ap- 
prehended but little from any enemies, except 
the wild mountain cattle: these sometimes used 
to take umbrage at my intrusion, and advance 
upon my encampment in the darkness —with 


| what intentions I could not discover, nor perhaps 


did they know; but I lay in constant anxiety 
that some lumbering cow or other should break 
into my preserve, and poach her heavy foot into 
my face. This, however, was not the worst evil. I 
soon found the truth of Napoleon’s criticism at 
St Helena, on a proposal made for improving the 
art of war, by portable tents, treble-barrelled 
guns, &c.—that the practice of bivouacking 
which offended so deeply the humanity of some 
philanthropic people, was in fact most favour- 
able to the health of troops; and that at most, 
a screen hung up to windward was the utmost 
protection from .,en air, (or properly from the 
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weather, rather than the air,) which is consist- 
ent with health. The loftier tents of the officers 
may be an exception ; but mine, which resembled 
more the humbler and crowded tents of the 
privates, confirmed strikingly the medical ob- 
jection of Napoleon. I soun found it necessary 
to resign it in that form; using it rather as a 
screen against wind, or, on acalm night, as a pil- 
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low. Selecting the ground well on such occasions, — 


I found the advantage of this sub dio sleeping, 
in improved health; but summer air and dry 
ground disappearing, I wes at length obliged to 
seek other mudes of lodging. One morning, 
however, during the season when I practised 
it, I was sitting as yet undecided upon my day's 
movements, when asound of wheels, as if ra- 
pidly approaching my own station, became audi- 
ble. I rose and went forwards in the direction 
of the sound, with as much surprise as if * Ga- 
briel’s hounds” had been really approaching ; ror 
my idea was, that JI had taken up my sleeping 
quarters on a wild mvor remote from roads. 
A little ascent, and the turning of a knoll, shewed 
me that in part 1 was right: a wild moor it was, 
but one which was traversed by the high road 
between Kerniogge and Llanrwst. A travelling 


carriage was advancing, and swept past me at | 
the very moment when I touched the high road. 
The carriaye seemed known to me; and on the | 


and, immediately after, I saw a head put cut of 
the window, and looking at me until the down. 
hill track and abrupt turns of the road hid me 
from sight. It was a natural conclusion enough, 
this being the high road to Holyhead, that the 
carriage Thad just seen might be that of my Irish 
friend, who had been created a marquis soon 
after J left Ireland ; and the face of the person 
who surveyed me so keenly, doubtless one of his 
household, knowing me becter than I knew her. 
(ireat was my joy at this probability ; and, with. 
out delay, I struck my tent and walked to Llan- 
rwst. The distance proved to be six miles ; and 
on my arrival the bird was flown. I went into 
the stable-vard, and inquired earnestly of a yroup 
just fresh from attending to the horses recently 
come in—* Who was the last traveller?” All re- 
membered that it was a lord, and that it was a 
marquis. ‘ Wasit the Marquis of S———— ?” 
“Yes: that was the verytitle,” several voices an- 
swered ; * and he would step for dinner at Con- 
way. Thither I resolved to pursue; and, for 
that purpose, went intothe house. Luckily, th 

landlord was able to inform me that the noble 


pannels I observed the coronet of a marquis } 


Marquis was not my friend, but Lord Bath, | 


And, by this timely information, Iwas saved from 
the very awkward embarrassment of finding my- 
self at Conway with a chaise and four to pay 
and no money at my command. The momen- 
tary evil was past. But the sort of danger |] 
had escaped, of finding myself viewed by the inn 
at Conway as a fraudulent tourist, threw me 
powerfully on considering what had been my 
motive for pursuing the party, supposing even 
that it Aad been Lord 8 What would 
haveceime of st?) dle would waturaily Lave been 
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pleased to see me, as everybody is pleased ty 
see old friends after a long interval; he would 
have asked me to dine with him; and, sup- 
posing a vacant seat in his carriage, he would 
have asked me to go along with him to Holy. 
head or Dublin. But even so, he would not have 
particularly admired my call on bis purse for a 
chaise and four. Next I went on to ask myself— 
What if all this were conceded, and it should 
happen that he really was pleased, and wishing 
fur my company to Dublin—upon what princi. 
ples or views did I mean to cultivate a con. 
nexion of this sort?  Boyish years stood 
upon other grounds; but, on coming to an ae- 
countable age, I knew that everywhere sprung 
up an impertinent question as to a young 
man’s future destination. Up to sixteen or 
fifteen, a boy is ranked upon the footing of 
his father’s rank. After that time, his rank 
is deduced proleptically from the probable stations 
which he will hold in future times. Now, if my 
object was to make myself a trading Member 
of Parliament, certainly the connexions which 
I had with ministerial noblemen would be of 
use. Through them, a borough might be had; 
and, that obtained, all was done for a man whiel: 
he could owe to fortune—the rest depended 
upon himself. But, supposing that personally 
there should be no objections, still I had seen 
enough of borough-disposers to know that they 
were not willingto give, without a consideration 
something more than that of support to a par- 
ticular line of politics. Lord S in particu- 
lar, who in those days had some borough in- 
terest, looked upon it as bespoke” for family 
And so of others. But the most 
signal bar to all this was, my own grievous dis- 
inclination to any mode of public, or noisy, or 
contentious life. Peace, liberty to think, soli- 
tude—these were the cravings of my heart. 
And unless I went among the nobility in the 
character of a demanding, insolent claimant, I 
knew that I had better not go at all. inevi- 
tably the question arises—Upon what footing is 
this man lere?  Isit his natural station? No: 
then at least he is an interloper; and the chances 
are, that he is a toad-eater and = sycophunt. 
Suppose he is nof—yet the known presumption 
that he is (a presumption of which he cannot 
be unaware) loads him with almost the worst 
reproaches of the reality. He is no sycophant; 
vet he is willing to stand the presumption that 
heis, and theconsequent contempt For what? 
Every way, IL saw that my own dignity—which, 
above all things, a man should scrupulously 
maintain—required that I should no longer #0 
into any circles where I did not stand on my 
own native footing—yproprio jure. Many a time 
had IT wondered at the false conceptions of 
dignity which could lead Addison to think him- 
self elevated by marriage with Lady Warwick— 
a husband to seek protection, as it were, from 4 
wile! What had been abundantly right for me 
as a boy, ceased to be right forme when 1 ceased 
to be a boy. 
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Ir any etymologist or antiquary should be in 
want of employment, we would recommend him 
to set about sifting the names of various local- 
ities in London. Some of these appear to us 
of so graphic a character, as to denote their 
origin with much greater fidelity than one-half 
of the china-pattern tea-cups of modern manu- 
facture. We select a few by way of illustration. 
«Charing Cross” is evidently significant of the 
petulant altereations arising from a confluence 
of rival sedan-men at such an eligible place of 
rendezvous. ‘* St George in the Fields,” refers 
to the juvenile sports of that illustrious warrior, 
when he dreamt more of capturing birds’ nests 
than of rescuing captive damsels, and was more 
ambitious of getting up a kite than of laying low a 
dragon. ‘* Leicester Square,” it is currently re- 
ported, was conferred, by a lady of high rank, to 
commemorate the final adjustment of a favourite 
friend’s pecuniaryembarrassments, There is good 
reason to believe that * Little Turnstile’ was a 
kind of Beau Brummel, whose capricious fancy 
used to regulate the habits and habiliments of the 
elite circle who sought illumination from the 
sun of his fascinating presence. ‘The legend of 
St Mary le Bonne and St Martin le Grand, runs 
simply thus :—A gay and pompous French mar- 
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seemed to strike upon our mental optics, re- 
vealing the truth in all its glaring colours. In 
the agony of our shame, we screwed up a coun- 
tenance like a boy’s who has swallowed a fright- 
fully hot apple dumpling. What an illiterate 
world we live in! The immortal Richardson— 
he whose itinerant exertions have sounded the 


praise of Shakspeare in regions so outlandish 


and tumultuous that the sixpenny trumpet of 
Fame could only have been heard there as a 
mere sgueak—he had transformed the neterious 


{ . - : . . 
site of an asylum for delinquents into classic 


soil; and yet nobody of education could afford 
us the slightest information respecting Horse- 
monger Lane.—We felt chagrined exceedingly, 
and, donning our chapeau, resolved to prosecute 
a journey thither on foot instanter. 

“It is understood that Mr Richardson has 
left the handsome cottage and furniture in Horse- 


monger Lane’—and so on ran the paragraph 


| 
| 


} 
i 


! 
| 
| 
j 


quis (ultimately he became penitent, bequeathed | 


a thousand crowns to the pope, and was justly 


in his dast last will. 


canonized) at one time made his declarations to | 
we take this opportunity of saying that the be- 
quest shall have the first post of honour assigned 


an amiable young maiden, whom he endeavoured 
to incite to an elopement; but, with a virtuous 
inflexibility, for which it would perhaps be dif- 
ficult now to tind a parallel, she turned her eyes 
away from his dazzling plans—(they were execu- 
ted by a first. rate surveyor )—St Mary prudently 


| LANE.” 


reso.viny to remain in her present situation, and , 
| they are slippery fish, and can whisk their tails 


look after the ‘ Poultry.” 

Everybody will remark that we have been 
guilty of a most culpable omission in the pre- 
ceding disquisition. ‘Che most eminent example 
in support of our theory has found no piace 
there—Horsemonger Lane. Now, we candidly 
acknowledge that, notwithstanding our intimate 
acquaintance with all the most important dis- 
tricts of tuwn—their origin, history, and cha- 
Tacter 5 despite of having set ourselves up in 
Opposition tu Garter King at Arms, qualified to 
adjudicate upon all titles in longitude not ex. 
ceeding the diameter of Bloomsbury Square, and 
“ny genealogy not rising higher than a third 
‘tory—notwithstanding all this, in compiling 
a learned and elaborate work upon Street 

ferage, we never caught a glimpse of his most 
excellent Majesty Horsemonger Lane. Think 
of Lodge, Burke, or Debrett introducing the 
House of Hanover in a note at the end of their 
‘ast chapter! Our unpardonable inadvertence 
was first pointed out to us by a morning news. 
paper sume six weeks ago. It announced the 


demi« : ; ; 
mise of Mr John Richardson, at his residence 


‘i lor CliVhuer 


Ashi, -* oe ‘ vi a 


which communicated his departure 





in spirit. 
Alas! poor Yorick !—we had known his velveteen 


smalls for years, and made a memorandum of 


every successive symptom of decay in their com- 
plexion and texture; for, somehow or other, we 
flattered ourselves that honest John had got the 


_measure of our personal identity in his eye, and 


had set down the indescribables to our account 
Even now we are in daily 
expectation of hearing from the executors ; and 


to them in our long-expectant wardrobe.—“ A 
HAN DSOMECOTTAGE IN HORSEMONGER 
Had a report obtained circulation 
that fine plump salmon had been detected in 
Fleet Ditch, we might have swallowed it, because 


along with their noddles up the fall of a loch 
with an agility emulating the Bedouin Arabs ; 
but how a handsome cottage and furniture could 
find their way into Horsemonger Lane is am 
entangled skein of mystery, which, lost to all 
confidence in our own powers, we willingly leave 
to Dr Buckland, of Bridgewater-treatise cele- 
brity, to unravel. 

On arriving at the Stone's End in the Borough, 


| we felt a presentiment that the goal of our curio- 


sity lay not far distant. We accordingly turned 
down a road, leading to a high-walled, dark, re- 
pulsive building, at sight of which we blessed 
our stars for being personally unknown to the 
sheriffs of London and Middlesex. Presently 
a small tailor’s shop attracted our notice. There 
was no superstructure to bring it within the 
designation of a dwelling-house. It resembled 
a moderate-sized out-fitting case, sufficiently 
large to contain the entire body of the biggest 
alderman, when he had once been let in—by any 
other channel than the door.way. A little gar- 


| rnlous-looking old piece of buckram, in stock- 
itrios | ing-tleeves and spectacles, was seated on bis 
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board, busily employed in various branches of 
fortification—both repairing the breaches of mis- 
hap, and neutralizing the inroads of time. Ina 
confined back room, rose a tall, perpendicular, 
reserved young woman, whose features had de. 
termined to lay themselves under no obligation 
to the famous Jenner, as they presented the 
appearance of having been fired at by a volley of 
duck-shot from a child's pea-gun, violent enough 
to imprint, without danger of penetration. 

“Know Horsemonger Lane!” replied Buck- 
ram, looking up with an air of complacent con- 
tempt for our ignorance of topography—*‘ should 
think I ought, when my grandfather kept a cab- 
bage and bacon shop there up’ards of five and 
forty year.” 

“ Perhaps, then, it is not too much to presume 
that you are in possession of a few particulars 
respecting its early history. Some persons have a 
whim for those kind of things.” 

“ Love o’ knowledge very nat’ral,” rejoined 
Shears, waxing his thread with growing import- 
ance. ‘ My grandfather, who carried on a pretty 
considerable business for five and forty year, 
used to tell some queer tales of old Horsemonger 
Lane.” 

“ Old?—you mean before the prison was 
erected ?” 

* Goose !”” muttered the uninoculated young 
woman, clapping down that ponderous instru- 
ment within an inch and a fraction of her lord 
and master’s unprepared fingers. Buckram 
looked in the interesting countenance of his 
young spouse, while his own exhibited an ex- 
pression of surprise blended with anger, and 
both allied to reluctant tongue-denial. Then, 
heaving a barely audible groan, he continued :— 

“ Before the pris’n was ‘rected !—I should 
rather say, before the individuals as ’rected it 
was born, or ever expected they should be. My 
grandfather, who carried on a wery extensive 
business in the cabbage and bacon line for five 
and forty year” 

We will not inflict upon our readers a verba- 
tim report of old Buckram’s narrative, however 
much his pride, like that of more patriotic ora- 
tors, may be wounded bythe abridgement. The 
sum and substance of his communication, when 
improved by the lopping of sundry superfluous 
‘** you knows,” &e., will read very nearly as fol- 
lows. It is ““my grandfather's” account of the 
aborigines of Horsemonger Lane. 

At the period to which our veritable history 
refers, the world seemed to have been first at- 
tacked by paralysis in its lower extremities. 
Legs then began to betray their weaknesses ; 
else, why did they take to horse-riding? To 
supply the wants of a sinking population, a body 
of men, remarkable alike for their philanthropic 
aims and their unblushing impudence, imported 
a stud of Barbary mares into Horsemonger Lane. 
Judging from the peculiar conformation of these 
Barbary mares, we should say that the adjective 
was employed rather as a quaint figure of speech 
by the facetious owners, than to throw any light 
upon their peculiar breed, Every one allowed 











that the treatment of these mares was most 
barbarous ; and who will wonder at it when he 
considers the cranial organization of their un- 
educated masters? A more incorrigible pack 
of scoundrels never put on spurs. To use an 
epigrammatic paradox employed by manyhumane 
spectators—“ They never were easy but when 
they were running the horses about.’ But the 
brutal propensities of the majority dwindle into 
gentleness or nothingness, when compared with 
the ferocious habits of their leader—one being, 
in proportion to the other, like the nervous 
titillation of a schoolmaster’s whisk, to the san- 
guinary flagellation of a military cat-o-nine- 
tails. Could his dumb slaves have expressed 
their sentiments upon this worthy, they would 
have pronounced him the Nero of Horsemonger 
Lane. 

A gigantic, black-whiskered, broad-brimmed 
monster—the fellow’s muscular capabilities were 
Herculean. He seemed to have been turned out 
by nature, in a moment of vindictiveness, on 
purpose to spite the brute creation. His legiti- 
mate name (as ‘my grandfather” conscientiously 
believed) was Dick Thunderheels ; but, amongst 
his compeers, he generally went by the cogno- 
men of the “ Out-and-outer.” 

Thunderheels rode a trickish, tight-winded, 
tile-coloured young Galloway, in shape, case, 
and disposition, forming a striking contrast to 
all its fellows in the market. They were long- 
limbed and raw-boned animals ; their heads 
almost as long as their legs; their teeth very 
little shorter than their tails ; and their demean- 
our was prim and old-maiden like. But Dick’s 
mare was a frisky, intelligent little creature, 
that seemed to feel proud of the passionate 
temper of its rider ; the more Dick spurred, the 
more delight his Moggy displayed, and a flog- 
ging appeared only to strengthen the affection 
which she evinced for Dick Thunderheels, the 
hero of Horsemonger Lane. 

When whipping and spurring, our hero was in 
his element. Had Dick ever been taught to 
write, we had never presented the world with 
these delineations of his character; for he would 
have cut up our article as though it had been 
an unfortunate stray nag that should happen to 
come in the way of a general Review. Brutality, 
ferocity, and monstrosity, when applied to Dick 
Thunderheels’ treatment of his animals, are 
mere breaths of wind. He lashed, and punched, 
and lashed again, till an uninitiated looker-on 
would have expected to see the poor jades’ sides 
streaked with red and blue, like the silk of a 
modern balloon; but they never were ; for, 48 
‘my grandfather” shrewdly insinuated, it would 
be difficult to get blood out of a stone, nor 
less so to extract it from the counterfeit hides 
which enclosed the ossified remains of animals 
who were warranted, not only to be engaging 
articles to look at, but remarkably fine ones to 
go. 
Ingenuity never was exercised with more ex- 
traordinary effect than by the artists in Horse- 
monger Lane. The dentist volunteered his aid 
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to rejuvenate a whole stud. Eyes, that had long 

wn dim with infirmity and age, sparkled 
again with more than their native playfulness 
and energy, when a couple of vitreous auxiliaries 
were set before them. Tails, equal to new, (for 
they had never been worn,) were distributed in 
unbounded profusion. ‘To put the machinery 
in motion, a small quantity of that irritating 
substance, the hairy phaseolus, or cow-itch, used 
to be introduced between the artificial surcoat 
and the natural one, so that the friction of the 
saddle, operating upon an established raw, stimu- 
lated the animals’ spirits as if they had been 
influenced by a powerful voltaic battery. In 
short, had a person, out of curiosity, divided 
one of these eccentric bits of workmanship into 
ten parts, “my grandfather” declared that he 
would have found nine to be the work of man, 
and only one the production of nature. The 
national credit was beginning to tremble. Our 
horses, universally, were getting a bad name 
abroad ; while none but very courageous eques- 
trians could dare to mount one athome. Gentle- 
men were absolutely afraid to sit on the saddle, 


for fear the whole structure beneath them should | 


break down with a crash, or even to lead a horse 
along, save with very great timidity and care, 
lest the elaborate piece of machinery should 
drop all to pieces. Buta crisis was approaching 
to sweep away the iniquities of Horsemonger 
Lane. 

A suit which had been pending in Chancery 
for some considerable time, was, during the life 
of the great-grandson of the original claimant, 
brought to a final and successful issue ; when he 
(the rightful claimant’s great-grandson) found 
himself obliged to dispose of the estate, in order 
to defray the legal expenses, which ought, in 
equity, to have been borne by the opposing 
party ; but he had been dead upwards of eighty 
years, and his representatives had been declared 
bankrupt. About five acres adjoining Horse- 
monger Lane were purchased by the city, with an 
intention of building upon it; and the city, ac- 
cordingly, went to take possession; but they 
found, to their ineffable surprise, that the city 
had been anticipated, for a length of time, by 
Dick Thunderheels and other periodical visiters, 
by whom the ground had been converted into a 
cattle market ; and it was as much as the city 
could do, to maintain a footing of two minutes 
together upon their territorial acquisition. 

Complaints had been made, loudly and fre- 
quently, but in vain, by persons who had oc- 
casion to pass down Horsemonger Lane, of the 
danger they incurred by the racing of, and ex- 
perimentalizing upon, horses, mules, and other 
quadrupeds thereabouts. Gouty old men had, 
more than once, been nearly knocked down, 
trampled upon, bruised, and maimed, if not dis- 
abled for life ; while ladies, both old and young, 
had been dreadfully frightened in crossing the 
road; but whether this alarm was excited by 
the daring of the riders, or the phantom-like 
appearance of their steeds, “my grandfather, who 
kept a cabbage and bacon shop in Horsemonger 





Lane for five-and-forty year,” never could de- 
termine. 

The nuisance, however, since the late visit of 
the city authorities, had grown to such an enor- 
mous extent, that they felt themselves impera- 
tively called upon to interfere. Accordingly, 
Alderman Doublepay, Mr Deputy Scroggs, and 
their little clerk, Yocker, were commissioned to 
wait upon the trespassers, expostulate with them 
concerning their unlawful proceedings, and in- 
sist upon an immediate resignation of the terri- 
tory. 

It was a beautiful sight, “my grandfather” used 
to say, to behold the mild, benevolent form of 
Alderman Doub!epay—supported on one side by 
the erect and aristocratic Scroggs, and, on the 
other side, by the stunted, neckless, and crabbed 
old clerk, Yocker—holding a free conference 
with the uncivilized denizens of Horsemonger 
Lane. We rather think it must have been the 
prototype of West’s celebrated picture of Penn's 
confabulation with the natives. 

Three specific grounds of complaint were pre- 
ferred against the horsemongers. The first, 
that of wanton cruelty ; secondly, the annoyance 
to pedestrians; and, thirdly, the wrong inflicted 
upon the city by occupying their possessions in 
Horsemonger Lane. 

Dick Thunderheels was elected spokesman on 
behalf of the respondents ; and, with his arms 
planted in an independent akimbo position, he 
conducted their defence. 

“Do you suppose, my friend, that horses have 
no feeling ?” said Alderman Doublepay, in bring- 
ing forward the first count in the indictment. 

‘‘ Not arter they gets to a certain age,” re- 
plied Dick, coolly ; ‘ bless you, if their hearts 
had been as full o’ feeling as their bellies is of 
corn, we should a’ cut it all out of ‘em afore 
this,” 

* Persons can’t go down the Lane without 
being in danger of getting knocked down by 
some unmannerly ruffian,” said Deputy Scroggs, 
pinching his starched cravat. 

“Indeed,” replied Thunderheela—* then, I ad- 
vise you never to attempt it, unless you thinks 
your neck is stronger than my Moggy’s hind- 
leg.” 

Here Dick’s admirers laughed outright, with 
their faces turned up, as though they saw some- 
thing very ludicrous in the disposition of the 
clouds. 

‘We want to build upon the ground,” said 
tart old Yocker; ‘ and, therefore, you must 
remove somewhere else.” 

“ Build! We don't prevent you building— 
do we?” returned Thunderheels, looking at the 
little clerk, as though he had it in contempla- 
tion to put a saddle upon his back. 

“ But, my good man,” said Alderman Double- 
pay, extending his mediatorial hand, ‘ the brick- 
layers could not pursue their employment while 
your horses were racing about ; their lives would 
be in danger every moment.” 

‘“* Lord love you,” replied Dick, with a satanic 
smile, which made the Alderman feel very much 
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indisposed, ‘‘ we wouldn't hinger a ‘air o' their 
heads, if they vas only sharp enough to get out 
of our way.” 

To parry this fallacious thrust would have 
been an unprofitable expenditure of civic energy. 
Horsemonger Lane enjoyed its temporary triumph. 
But, notwithstanding their apparent defeat, the 
Common Council quietly determined to afford 
their opponents tangible demonstration that the 
Court did not, in general, advance arguments 
which they were unable effectually to substan- 
tiate. On the motion of Mr Deputy Scroggs, it 
was unanimously agreed to erect a jail, whose 
applicable terrors, every one naturally antici- 
pated, would scare away the incorrigibles from 
the spot to which they had shewn such a long 
and resolute attachment. In accordance with 
this design, mattocks and spades, trowels and 
hods of mortar, were put in requisition ; and one 
eventful 29th of February, saw a sturdy, frown- 
ing structure, with a fantastic death’s-head 
and a pair of fetters sculptured over the gate- 
way, securely settled upon the debatable ground 
in Horsemonger Lane. 

A brave but unfortunate garrison turned out 
of a besieged citadel, without military honuurs— 
a municipal corporation, expelled by some relent- 
less statute from their Common Hall, and casting 
many a long and lingering look at the savoury 
commons left behind them—are both very affect- 
ing spectacles, But neither is worthy of com- 
parison with the exodus of the Horsemongers, 
which “my grandfather’ never alluded to but 
with tears dripping warm from the urn of his 
susceptible heart. But destiny had signed the 
decree, and a cataract of tears could not have 
blotted out her immutable sign-manual. 

Dick Thunderheels and his co-mates had as- 
sembled (as indeed they had done, in spite of 


all remonstrances, since 





the foundation stone | 


was laid) in the quadrangle of the new building, | 


and were pursuing their vocation with as much 
brutality, rascality, and jocularity as ever— 
when, lo! a body of marshalmen, in their buck. 
skin inferiors and their scariet-breasted coats— 
constables and extra constables, with Alderman 
Doublepay, Deputy Scroggs, and little Yocker 
at their head—marched into the fortress; and 
silence having been called for, Alderman Double- 


pay and his quizzing-glass read a proclamation, | 
supposed to be the model of the more recent | 


* Riot Act.” Within five minutes, every living 
body, whether pertaining to man or beast, (if 
there was any distinction, further than that 
the latter, perhaps, had none to carry away,) was 
peremptorily commanded to retire. Every eye 
turned to Dick Thunderheels; while Dick laughed 
himself huarse, and whipped his little Moggy 
round and round, till his arm was tired, and 
then he carelessly whipped his boot. Meanwhile, 
Doublepay, Scroggs, the constables, marshalmen, 
und supernumerary constables, shewed, by the 
fixedness of every feature in their varied phy- 
sogs, that they considered the insult offered to 
civic dignitaries to be no laughable matter. 
The signal was given to advance. Then it cer- 
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tainly was a grand thing (“‘ my grandfather” used 
to expatiate upon it for a couple of hours with- 
out pausing) to see the portly functionaries, 
with “ good capon lined,” concentrated into one 
determined phalanx, each individual presenting 
his small gold-headed emblem of authority, 
Inch by inch they marched up to the rebels, 
making good their ground at every step. No- 
thing could resist the severity of their dignity, 
Thunderheels, mounted upon his frisky little 
mare, heading his motley and odd-apparelled 
band, looked like the leader of some Asiatic ad- 
venturers departing from a caravansera. Dick, 
whose large dark eyes seemed to black-ball every 
candidate for their approbation, affected to look 
with sarcastic indifference upon his opponents. 
But the captain and his ragged regiment had 
managed to get as far as the archway contiguous 
to the open gates, and Alderman Doublepay and 
his subalterns were close upon them, when, at a 
flourish of the whip from Thunderheels, all the 
donkeys uttered a terrific lamentation, and the 
chargers, venting their indignation in their pe- 
culiar strains, both species simultaneously set 
fifty pair of hind-hoofs into active operation, and 
sent an explosion of slush and mud at the very 
heads of the common council—then Dick Thun- 
derheels and his accomplices dashed off in a 
body, making the air ring again in high exulta- 
tion at their triumphant revenge. 

Some two or three years had rolled over, down 
the bumpy Hill of Time, when, one morning, a 
man in a white nightcap stood upon the summit 
of the gaol in Horsemonger Lane. ‘True, his 
arms were uncomfortably cramped, and a hem- 
pen collar was round his neck; therefore, al- 
though poor Dick Thunderheels had _ raised 
himself in the estimation of society, he did 
not consider himself placed in better circum- 
stances, in any sense of these words. Dick 
was going to drop all his animosities, and de- 
part in charity with all mankind ; for how could 
he be otherwise than blind to the errors of 
his brethren, when he had got an ugly beam in 
his own eye’ Just before Dick could cry, Play! 

trickish, tight-winded, tile-coloured young Gal- 
loway, carrying an elderly personage, suddenly 
halted at the place of execution, and looked up 
with an air of intelligent curiosity ; then, stretch- 
ing out her neck, as though she recognised some 
familiar object, Moggy, profoundly absorbed in 
the contemplation of her old master, made way 
into the crowd, witha slow, mechanical pace, the 
attendant ladies falling back on either side, won- 
dering what business such a strange animal as 
that could have there. Thunderheels knew his 
little Moggy in an instant; and, leaping from the 
scattold, Dick threw himself upon the mare's 
back, burst through the astonished multitude, 
and dashed off like a whirlwind. The conclud- 
ing part of this performance, we regret to say, 
poor Dick only went through in his imagination ; 
and, seeing the impracticability of its being dene 
in any other way, he flung his bird's-eye weeper 
as a token of affection towards his little Moggy, 
Which, being taken for his cue by the seepe 
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shifter below, he dropped the curtain upon this | cooking for dinner, made such a confounded 


high tragedy. Moggy was led off very reluct- 


antly to livery stables near at hand; but when | 


they attempted to tie her up, she resolutely drew 
pack to the full length of her tether, apparently 
afraid of meeting with the same treatment as 
that so recently inflicted upon poor Dick Thun- 
derheels. So, to cure the little creature of her 
whimsical peculiarities, the scraggy-haired ostler 
secured Moggy’s halter to the cross-bar of the 
hay-rack. On returning with some water, the 
scraggy-haired ostler discovered Moggy with the 
rope twisted round her neck, in a depending at- 
titude. She had evidently been making the ex- 
periment which she had seen tried upon her old 
master, and, like many other experimentalists, 
had paid dearly for her temerity. The horse was 
dead as a herring. 

Here little Buckram finished his “ Tales of my 
Grandfather.” And it was fortunate that he had 
done so; for, during the latter part of his dis- 


course, the frizzling of sausages, which the per- | 


pendicular young woman, his spouse, had been 


noise that we could hardly understand a word 
he uttered. 

“Dinner!” muttered the marked young wo- 
man ; and, without waiting for her little husband, 
she sat herself down to table. Buckram quickly 
screwed himself round, and sprang from his board 
with the same alacrity that a British tar would 
leap upon the deck of an enemy, fearful of not 
having a hand inthe glorious work of destruction. 
We had been so long detained by little Buck- 
rams story, that we found it inconvenient to pay 
our promised visit to the scene upon which it was 
founded ; but, should any of our readers feel in- 
clined to perform a pilgrimage to that Mecca of 
the Drama, and the handsome cottage in Horse- 


' monger Lane, we would warn them not to stray 


(as we fear some gentlemen who have been miss- 
ing from their friends have done) into the 
neighbouring intricacies of Banco Regis, better 
known by its less classical appellation of the 
King’s Bench. 





VISIT TO THE ABBEY OF MOUNT MELLERAY, IRELAND, OCCUPIED 
BY THE MONKS OF LA TRAPPE. 


As I considered it incumbent on me to be | 


acquainted with those objects which nature or | 


art have rendered remarkable in my own coun- 
try before seeking those in another—-applying 


the same rule to suth places worth visiting as | 


Pope does to language— 


** Leave ev'ry foreign tongue alone 
Till you can read and spell your own” — 


! mounted the driving seat of my vehicle, one 


fine morning in December, and, accompanied but | 


by my servant, set out to visit the newly erected 
abbey. 

The brethren now located amongst us are of 
the Trappist Order, of which there are no less 
than seventeen houses in France ; but, during the 
disturbances which continually pervade that dis- 
tracted country, some of the members of Melleray 
Abbey (which was the name of their convent in 


France) were suspected of hostility to the | 
tyranny of their Government ; and with the facts | 


hefore their eyes that this peculiar class of men 
have no connexion with the affairs of this world, 
(perpetual silence being one of their most in- 
Violate rules,) forced them, without trial or in- 
quiry, by the ruthless means of armed soldiery, 


try. Sir R. Keane of the county Waterford 
generously allotted them a portion of ground at 
a nominal value; and on this the brethren, 
in the short space of three years, raised a 
splendid temple to (4sod—a monument of perse - 
verance to men. 

Possessed with an anxious desire to be a per- 
sonal observer of what had taken such a powerful 
hold of my imagination—the gloomy solitude, 
the desert situation, the rugged abode, chosen 
by this singular fraternity for their abbey—l 
was impelled to seek them; and then, when I 
called to mind their rigid separation from the 
intercourse of human society, the inviolable taci- 
turnity imposed on themselves by their rules, 
and their severe penances, including total absti- 
nence from animal food, it seemed more like the 
visionary fabrics of fancy, revelling in the exube- 
rant ideas of an Arabian tale, or dream of bygone 
ages, than actual reality, seen, heard, and dis. 
covered by the senses of those who would take 
the trouble of putting them to the test by an 
actual survey in the present day, 

The road from Fermoy led by the picturesque 


' banks of the river Blackwater ; and, about twelve 


to leave the peaceful monastery, where they were | 
_ of feudal, ducal greatnees, the romantic castle of 


worshipping God after their own ways; as they 
fondly hoped, « forgetting the world and by the 
vorld forgot ;’ and seek in another land that 
refuge they were denied in their own. 

Upon this, without home or means of acquiring 
one, being stripped of all save the habits they 
wore, and trusting to the charity of the Irish, 
many of whose pious sons were among their 
number, and, above all, upheld by the hope that 
the Being whom they served would not forsake 
them in their distresses, they came to this coun. 





miles from that town, we beheld, in all the pride 


Lismore, crowning the summit of a precipitous 
rock. Its proprietor, the Duke of Devonshire, 
has seldom visited it ; royalty has occupied it 
for a short time. As you approach the castle, 
the tall trees of the stately avenue give its mas- 
sive front a deep and solemn shade. We wound 
through a gloomy, arched passage, over the por- 
tal of which is read— 

“ God's providence 

Ie my inheritance.” 
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182 VISIT TO THE ABBEY OF MOUNT MELLERAY, IRELAND. 


After emerging from this archway, we found 
ourselves in a court-yard, where ranges of offices 
belonging to the Castle, with the main build- 
ings, enclose a square. Strong towers flank the 
angles. In all the aristocratic pride of feudal 
greatness, the splendid pile frowns from its ele- 
vated height. Imagination cannot paint a more 
romantic scene. The river, broad and undis- 
turbed, runs at the base of the lofty walls ; and 
to a fearful height arise the rocks, bearing the 
embattled towers. James II. dined in the great 
hall, and, going to view the country, on ap- 
proaching the window, drew back in terror at 
its precipitate elevation above the river. The 
contrast between the dark hue of the rocks, 
and the green moss and ivy with which they are 
in many places covered, is pleasing and agree- 
able. The banks are richly wooded. The Ca- 
thedral of Lismore is an imposing and venerable 
building, built in the Gothic style. The interior 
possesses the tomb of Milo Magrath, first bishop 
after the Reformation ; it is an antiquated and 
curious piece of sculpture, the date 1567. Few 
who behold Lismore at the present day, would 
ever believe that it once was the chief seat of 
western lore, and gave education, it is said, to no 
less a personage than Alfred theGreat. An ancient 
writer thus describes it :—‘* Lismor is a famous 
and holy city, full of cells and monasteries, in 
which religious men in great numbers abide; and 
the holy men flock thither from all parts of Ire- 
land, and not alone from Ireland, but also from 
England and Britain, being desirous to remove 
from thence to Christ, and the city is built on 
the banks ef the river Avon-mor” ( Blackwater.) 
After three miles’ driving from Lismore, we 
reached Cappoquin. The road between these two 
small towns runs along the left bank of the 
river. The scenery on either side is beautiful. 
Rich plantations clothe the winding hills in robes 
of varied hue, and neat mansions peep from out 
the vistas of the trees. Sloping down to the 
water's edge are green lawns, or fine tillage- 
land. Fat, contented cattle, were grazing on the 
well-watered meads, or the industrious plough- 
man urged his yoked steeds to draw the coulter 
through the loamy furrow. At the entrance to 
Cappoquin, there is a very handsome wooden 
bridge. Thisis washed by thetide fromthe Atlantic, 
which comes up about a dozen miles from Youg- 
hall. The town is small, but contains some good 
houses ; at the upper end, it dwindles into a row 


of mud cabins. After leaving the town, we con. | 


tinued by the main road for a quarter of mile, 
when we diverged into a mountain track, wide 
enough to admit a gig, striking to the left. Soon 
the native wildness of the district became appa- 
rent ; cultivation grew “ small by degrees, and 
beautifully less; until we lost all trace of its 
existence altogether, and nothing save the clear 
sky and savage hills were to be seen. The road 
now led us along the side of a steep dell, majes- 
tically wooded—and the effect was sublime. On 
one hand, the trees rose above us, the oaks cast- 
ing their brawny arms over our path, and on the 
other continuing to wave their topmast branches 


until lost in the depth of the abyss. Then there 
ran at the woods’ base, a clear, murmuring rivulet, 
that hummed its wild way like a bee among 
flowers, singing vespers to the stars wh'ch now 
appeared in the evening sky ; and, right up from 
the brink of the tiny stream, rose the broad, 
steep bosom of a Titanicmountain, thickly strewn 
with a noble forest, looking, in the haze of coming 
night, like a vast sea, undisturbed by the breath 
of winds—all wassosmoothandtranquil. Piercing 
through the gorge of the mountain, the eye sur. 
veyed a vast tract of bog and moorland, stretch- 
_ing away to a horizon of lofty hills; and, nearly 
at the base of the central hill, rises the elevated 
spire of Melleray Abbey. 

Descending the hill, the full view of the con. 
vent strikes you, and has a singular effect, 
Alone in a wilderness, no habitation near it, the 
vastness of its size, its origin and appropriation 
—all combine to render it an object of interest ; 
and, as its majestic proportions are disclosed by 
a nearer approach, and compared with its un- 
expected appearance in the isolated region in 
which it is built, we are reminded of the genii- 
built palaces said to be seen in the Arabian de- 
serts by a few favoured mortals. At the foot 
of the eminence on which the Abbey is built, and 
where the land of the monks commences, I ob. 
served a small house, in which I was afterwards 
informed by the Abbot, two of the fraternity 
reside. Here they have established a nursery for 
rearing young trees, which, when of sufficient 
growth, and inured to the soil, are transplanted 
to the higher ond more exposed plantations, 

As I ascended, I could perceive everywhere the 
marks of order and cultivation—good fences, 
heaps of manure, and growing crops, corn, 
turnips, &c. They have here 570 acres, which. 
when presented, were mere bog. They set about 
their task of reclaiming, with the resolve of men 
determined to conquer every difficulty: burnt 
lime, quarried stones, picked them off the land; 
and the first year had a fine abundant crop of 
potatoes! There were 300 acres reclaimed in 
three years, and the remainder is in a fair way! 
There is a neat lodge at the entrance, two 
stories high, where, I understand, the guests 
must dine—flesh meat being prohibited from 
use within the precincts of the monastery. The 
brethren live entirely on bread and vegetable 
diet; they are spare, sinewy men, equal to 
much labour. 

I directed my servant to drive round to the 
guest-house ; and, onthe porter making his ap- 
pearance, was ushered into the small reception- 
room. I handed him my card for the Abbot; 
and, on his going to seek him, had full leisure to 
survey the apartment. It is a square room, rather 
| low. Over the chimney-piece are several religious 
| prints, and an exquisite crayon Madonna. The 

porter returned, and introduced his superior— 
Doctor Ryan—who is a mitred abbot, with jaris- 
diction of bishop within his abbey. (The Prior of 
St Bernard has similar authority.) I found the 
Abbot a most gentlemanly, good-humoured clergy- 
man ; and, as he is permitted to communicate with 
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yjsiters, we had a good deal of conversation. On 
his invitation to see the buildings, I accompanied 
him; and, certainly, the vastness of design 
and skill of execution are almost miraculous. 
It would be endless—and, indeed, from my limited 
stay, impossible—for me to describe minutely 
every portion of this stupendous place. I was 
in one room which is finished—it is intended for 
the dormitory—one bundred and seventy feet in 
length! The spire is of about equal height—all 
the work of the monks themselves. They are ex- 
cellent workmen. 
extent. I may quote the account of it by Mr 
Inglis:—‘‘ The building vies in size with any 
moderate cathedral, and might hold within it a 
dozen of the Irish Protestant churches.” The 
monks are about fifty in number. Others of their 
persecuted brethren, who are also in Ireland, 
purpose joining them when their work is finished 
—at present they have not accommodation for 
more. To enable them to procure materials for 
their extensive buildings, many of the gentry 
contributed to supply the necessary funds. 
Duke of Devonshire munificently gave them 
£100; and many others, Protestant and Catholic, 
assisted, by their horses and servants, to aid their 
useful undertaking. 


The | 


RHYMED RAMBLES. —PART 





The brethren are chiefly young men—slight, 
and hardy-looking. There are a good number 
Irish—the rest English and French. In a hand- 
some square formed by the church and other 


buildings, is the cemetery. It is not yet laid out 
properly ; but one brother sleeps there already. 

As the night was drawing near, I left the 
superior to return to Cappoquin. “The reflec- 


tions produced by a survey of God's power, 


The chapel is of amazing | 





here manifested by the successful undertaking 
of his servants, were naturally pleasing —pleas- 
ing, in as much as the facility of improving the 
vast extent of useless land in Ireland, was here 
proved; and such has been the success of the per- 
severing monks experiments, and so great aneffect 
had it on the minds of the neighbouring farmers, 
that those who had quitted their lands in despair 
some few years ago—not being able to turn them 
to any account—are now glad to retake and im- 
provethem. The brethren have done, and will do 
much good, by directing public attention to this 
national object, and prevent national power 
being lessened by the system of expatriation so 
extensively pursued, and the chief reason for 
which the example of the brothers of La Trappe 
may speedily put an end to. 


RHYMED RAMBLES.—PART II. 
BY EBENEZER ELLIOTT. 


WALKLEY BANK. 
Sarak# and William Adams! here we stood, 
Roof'd by the cloud which cast his frown between 
Wardsend and Loxley’s mountains. From the wood 
Of one-starr’d Greno, like a sea unseen, 
The wind swept o'er us, seeming, in his might, 
To move the steadfast rocks; while, rushing keen 
Beyond the edge of darkness, stormy light, 
As from a league-wide trumpet, on the scene 
A cataract of glory pour'd ; and, bright 
In gloom, the hill-tops islanded the night 
Of billowy shade around us. Vale and hill, 
Forest and cloud, were restless as a fight— 
They seemed as they would never more be still ; 
While, anchor'd over all, the high-pois'’d kite 
Saw the foam’d rivers dash their blue with white. 





THE CHAINED EAGLE. 
Slow Time seems swift. Since Charles stood here with 
me, 


| 


O’er Midhope, gloom o’er Tankersley, with red 
Streak’d ; and noon’s midnight stillness doth afford 
Deep meanings, like the preaching of the Word 

To dying men. Then, let thy heart be fed 

With honest thoughts, and be it made a lyre, 

That God may wake its soul of living fire, 

And listen to the music. Oh, do thou, 

Serene of miud, to useful aims aspire, 

And, scorning idle men and low desire, 


_ Look on our Father's face with meek, submitted brow ! 


Three years have pass’d o’er Wharncliffe’s wood and | 


stream ; 
And Charles is busy still, where’er he be— 
Willing to labour, if he may but dream. 
Poor Pemberton! the forest speaks of thee ; 
The eagles—no, they dwell with other things ; 
But he who caged them here, though chained, is free, 
And might do better for us, with his wings, 
Than flap his mental bonds to flatter kings. 
When will he fly away and be at rest ? 
Can he roll back the ocean to its springs ? 
Ye chained in soul! what must be shall be best : 
To space and time their food improvement brings. 
We dwell with God in both,” Obstruction’s poet sings. 


ic 


A CLOUD ON WHARNCLIFFE. 
on whispers audibly ! but Wharncliffe dread 
Like speechless adoration, hymns the Lord ; 
While, smiting his broad lyre, with thander stor’d, 





| Alone is restless here: he sings 
He makes the clouds his harp-stringe. Gloomisspread An ode of praise, wherc, reddening like the roee, 


CLOUDLESS STANAGE, 
Why, shower-loved Derwent ! have the rainbows left 
thee ? 

Mam-Tor ! Win-Hill! a single falcon sails 

Between ye; but no airy music wails. 

Who, mountains! of your soft hues hath bereft ye, 

And stol'n the dewy freshness of your dales ? 

Dove-Stone, thy cold, drip-drinking fountain fails ; 

Sun-darken’d shadows, motionless, are on ye; 

Silence, to his embrace of fire, hath won ye ; 

And Light, as with a shroud of glory, veils 

The Peak and all his marvels. Slowly trails 

One streak of silver o'er the deep, dark blue, 

Its feathery stillness—while of whisper'’d tales 

The ash, where late his quivering shade he threw, 
Dreams, o’er the thoughtful plant that boards its drop of 

dew. 


NOON ON GREAT KINDER. 
WHEN last I looked on thee, thy brow was black 
With trouble, and beneath it fla:nes flashed out ; 
While on thine awfal fave the heaveus flung back 
The red glare of thy lightnings, Kinderscout ! 
And all thy brethren answered, with a shout, 
Their monarch's voice, that spake from sea to sea, 
O’er all their catarects. But now the trout 
Sleeps in thy voiceless runiets. Now the bee 
to thee 
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4 COMMONSENSE AND GENITS.—A RHAPSODY. 


Amid the hoof-marks of the thunder, glows 
The cloud-fed berry ; and the clouds, to me, 
While brightens wide around the purple flower, 
Seem: mute, in horror of thy noontide hour ! 


THE VALE OF DON. 
Mountains! ye awe andtire me. Fare ye well! 
And let the tempest love ye. But below, 
The happy homed-and-hearthed affections dwell 
Amid their floral sea, where daisies blow 
And children cull them. There the village bell 
Saith that the young are married ; while the old 
Talk of glad yesterdays, or fondly tell 
Of buried loves. For joy is grief foretold! 
And there young widows’ hearts grow deadly cold, 
And the poor orphan’s smile is faint and brief, 
When marriage chimes are heard o’er grange and 

wold. 

Yet comfort there I seek, and joy ir grief! 
For man, by feelings strong as death controlled, 





Gives heart for heart, and knows that hearts are never | 


sold. 
ROCH ABBEY. 

Pale ruin! no—they come no more, the days 
When thought was like a bee within a rose, 
Happier and busier than the beam that plays 
On this thy stream. The stream sings, as it flows, 
A song of valleys, where the hawthorn blows ; 
And wanderings through a world of flowery ways, 
Even as of old; but never will it bring 
Back to my heart its guileless love of praise— 
The blossomy hours of life’s all-beauteous spring, 
When joy and hope were ever on the wing, 
Chasing the redstart for its flamy glare, 


The corn-craik for its secret. Who tan wring 
A healing balsam from the dregs of care, 
And turn to auburn curls the soul’s grey hair ? 


Yet, Abbey! pleased, I greet thee once again; 

Shake hands, old friend, for 1, in soul, am old { 

But storms assault thy golden front in vain ; 

Unchanged thou seem'st, though times are changed and 
cold; 

While to thy side I bring a man of pain, 

With youthful cheeks, in furrows deep and wide, 

Ploughed up by fortune’s volleyed hail and rain; 

To truth a martyr, hated and belied ; 

Of frecdom’s cause a champion true and tried. 

Oh, take him to thy heart! for Pemberton 

l.oves thee and thine, Llecause your might hath died— 

Because thy friends are dead, thy glories gone 

Because, like him, thy battered walls abide 

A thousand wrongs, and smile at power and pride. 


Oh, bid him welcome, then! and let his eyes 
Look on thy beauty, until blissful tears 
Flood the deep channels, worn by agonies 
Which leave a wreck more sad than that of years. 
Yes; let him see the evening-purpled skies, 
_ Above thy glowing lake, bend down to thee; 
And the love-listening vesper-star arise, 
Slowly, o’er silent earth’s tranquillity 5 
And all thy ruins weeping silently : 
Then, be his weakness pitied and forgiven, 
If, when the moon illumes her deep blue sea, 
His soul could wish to dream of thee in heaven, 
And, with a friend his bosomed mate to be, 
Wander through endless years, by silvered arch and tree, 





COMMONSENSE AND GENIUS.—A RHAPSODY. 


Commonsense, one night— 
Though not used to gambols— 
Went out, by moonlight, 
With Genius, on his rambles. 


T wave a quarrel with Mr Moore. What means ,; his trusty squire engaged in disenchanting Dul- 


he in this poetical apologue of Commonsense 
and Genius? Surely it is high treason against 
the very Muses he was courting, when he wrote 
it. Fie, Mr Moore! If the fate of Genius were 
to lie shivering on the bank of a cold river, many 
a time would you have invoked the aid of the 
Humane Society. And, after all, who would not 
rather wander with Genius, idly gazing “ on each 
night-cloud o’er him,” than plod wearily along 
with Commonsense, never raising his eyes from 
the path ? 

Would Mr Moore choose this dull companion, 
the twin brother of Commonplace, to listen with 
him, by the old grey oak, to the midnight prayer 
of Christabel? Would he have Commonsense 
by his side, when conversing with the little maid 


who “would have her way, and answered, Weare | 
| “Waste of room;” to the Pyramids—and he will 


seven?” Would he wish, with him, to visit the 
icy abode of Leila and her snow-formed attend- 
ants? Or to explore the mysteries of the castle 
of St John ?—Nay, would he like his readers to 
follow his own Peri, with such an intruder in 
their company? Mr Moore is ungrateful. 
Fancy Commonsense with Gulliver, exhibit- 
ing a Lilliputian dance on his handkerchief, or 
displaying his own antics on a Brobdignagdian 
dinner-table! Fancy him watching the Knight 
of La Mancha whirled round by the windmill, or 


ee me ee 


cinea del Toboso! Fancy him—Oh, the profana- 
tion !—listening to my uncle Toby, when busy 
with the siege of Namur! 

Who that has read, remembers not the exqui- 
site garden scene in ‘* Faust’—when, just as poor 
Margaret has confessed her affection—just as the 
lips of the lovers have met for the first time— 
Mephistopheles interrupts them with his exeera- 
ble summons? Even such an interloper is Com- 
monsense. 

W hat said the fiend when he first saw Niagara? 
His thoughts were of water-power. What would 
he meditate among the glaciers of Switzerland? 
Surely ice-creams. Place him upon the Andes— 
and he would be boring for gold ; on the shores 
of the dark Nile—he would investigate the soil. 
Go with him to St Peter’s—he will exclaim, 


speculate on the granite. Shew him the Goddes 
that “loves in stone”—he will tell you of some 
danseuse. In art or nature there is nothing 
beautiful, nothing sublime, which loses not its 
charm in his company. He 


“ Strips the distance of its phantasies, 
Making the cold reality too real.” 


Were I in the most inhospitable of regions— 
crossing the deserts of Asia, or the ice of the 
North Sea—Genius should be my companion. 
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should prefer chasing the mirage or watching 


SLAVERY IN BRITISH INDIA. 


the aurora with him, to smoking away the hours | 
on the camel of Commonsense, or plodding care- _ 


fully along in his snow-shoes. 

Well do I remember the print which illustrated 
the song. There was Commonsense, a robust 
young man, with a shawl round his nose, and a 
cloak about his shoulders, holding a staff in his 


hand, and tramping steadily forwards, with eyes | 


fixed on the track. And there went Genius, 


‘ 


| gay, looking at the stars. The print decided the 


question. 

Might not Genius take the arm ef Common- 
sense? ‘“Twould be the far-seeing led by the 
blind. 

Why, even the philosophers have discarded 


_ Commonsense—and shall the poets protect him? 


; 
i 
‘ 
‘ 


lightly clad, tripping airily along, upright and | 


The Muses forbid! Leave him in quiet posses- 
sion of his air-pumps and water-pumps, and let 
him go to the Devil his own way. 

we” 


SLAVERY IN BRITISH INDIA. 


Ir is not generally known in this country that | estimated at 100,000 souls. 
slavery prevails to a very great extent in the | 
British possessions in India. The exact number | 


of slaves has never been ascertained, except in 


where it was found, in 1819, that, in five collec- 
torates only, there were 210,000 slaves, and that 


slavery prevailed in a less degree in five other | 


collectorates. There are slaves also in the 
Bombay provinces ; but it is in the extensive 
territories under Bengal, that probably the 
greatest number of slaves will be found to exist. 
In the lower provinces of Bengal, agricultural 


been estimated at one-sixth of the population ; 
but in the upper provinces, slaves are commonly 


employed in the labours of agriculture, by the | 


petty landholders, and in some districts (parti- 
eularly Ramghur) Mr Richardson, a judge and 
magistrate, declared, in 1808, that to his own 
knowledge the greatest part of the cultivators 
und labourers were slaves. Add to this that 
domestic slavery exists in every part of India, 
and we may estimate the total number of slaves 
in British India as more probably exceeding 
than falling short of 800,000, the number of 
slaves in all the British colonies who are now 
approaching the term of their emancipation. 
The slaves in India are of two kinds—first, 
agricultural slaves, who are found only in parti- 
cular districts, where certain castes or races of 
men have been held in slavery from time imme- 
morial ; and, secondly, domestic slaves, who are 
common to every part of India. Agricultural 


slaves are sometimes considered as slaves of the | 


soil, and are usually sold or transferred only 
with the land ; yet the owners claim the right, 
and sometimes exercise it, of selling their slaves 


‘eparately, although they ought not to be | 


removed to a distance from the place of their 
nativity. Besides those who are born slaves, 
many become slaves of their own free will, to 
discharge a debt which they are otherwise 
unable to pay, or to obtain wherewith to per- 
form their marriage ceremonies ; and free born 
children are frequently sold into slavery, by 
their parents and guardians. The condition of 
the agricultural slaves varies in some degree in 
different parts of India ; they are most wretched 


and most numerous in Malabar, where they are 
NO, XXXIX. = VOL, IV. 


Dr F. Buchanan 
Hamilton, who was deputed by Government to 
travel through India, and report on the state of 


| the provinces, speaks of the slaves of Malabar 
a few districts under the Madras presidency, | 


thus—*“ whose huts are little better than mere 
baskets, and whose diminutive stature and 
squalid appearance evidently shew a want of 
adequate nourishment ;” and Mr Walter Hamil- 


ton says—‘ These slaves are very severely 


treated, &c. ; there can be no comparison of their 
condition with that of the slaves in the West 
Indies, except that in Malabar there are a 


_ sufficient number of females, who are allowed 
slavery is little known, except in the Dacca | 
districts, and in Silhet, where the slaves have | 


to marry any person of the same caste with 
themselves.” The slaves of Malabar are attached 
to the soil, and are generally sold with it; 
but they may also be sold without it, which is 
frequently done ; and they may be mortgaged or 
lent out on hire. They have been slaves from 
time immemorial, and are divided into different 
castes, some of whom will not intermarry with 
others. There is a fixed allowance of food given 
to them daily, while they work for their masters ; 
but when their masters have no work for them, 
the allowance is only one half, or they are 
required to find work and subsistence elsewhere ; 
but the masters can at any time call back their 
slaves to resume their labour, which is generally 
in the rice cultivation. The masters may punish 
their slaves by flogging or confinement in the 
stocks; formerly they were accustomed to 
punish the slaves by amputating their noses ; 
and although they are prohibited from doing so 
at present, instances have been known in which 
this barbarous punishment has been inflicted. 
On atrial for the murder of a slave in 1823, it 
was proved that one man had cut off the noses 
of three of his slaves ; and when one of the slaves 
was asked why he had not complained to the 
magistrate, he replied, “that he would be only 
worse treated if he did.” In some districts the 
right of corporal punishment does not exist, or 
is never exercised by the masters ; but this is 
not generally the case. The usual price of a 
good male ee in Malabar, is from £2 to £5, 
which is about a third more than it was in former 
times ; women and children being of less value, 
the average price of all does not ps exceed 
£2 a-head. In Tinnivelly the est price of 
a male slave is £3, and of a female slave £1; 
and in some other districts the prices are still 
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lower. When the slaves of different masters 
intermarry, and their homes are at a distance, 
it is usual for the woman to go and live with her 
husband ; whose master indemnifies the owner of 
the female, by a small annual payment in rice ; 
and in some districts the children of such slaves, 
when arrived at maturity, are divided between 
the two masters. Though the condition of the 
slaves in India differs, in several respects, from 
that of the colonial slaves, it may be questioned 
if it is not on the whole quite as deplorable as 
that of the latter. The agricultural slaves of 
India are generally the slaves of poor men, and 
their appearance indicates the misery and priva- 
tion they habitually suffer; they are farther 
removed from the observation of the magistrate, 
and have less hope of obtaining redress for any 
undue severity, than the West India slave ; and 
the general apathy of the Hindoo with regard 
to the sufferings of others, is in Malabar greatly 
aggravated by religious prejudice; the slaves 
there being considered as so degraded in caste, 
that they are not allowed to approach a free 
man within sixty-four paces. 

Domestic slavery, it has already been observed, 
is common in every part of India; almost every 
wealthy Mahommedan, and many of the Hindoos, 
have female slaves to attend the women s apart- 
ments, and from amongst whom they take their 
concubines; and they have male slaves to act as 
domestic servants. The companies of dancing 
women who attend the Hindoo temples, or travel 
through the country, purchase female children 
and trainthem up totheir own profession, which 
includes prostitution, as well as their more 
ostensible vocation ; and many abandoned women 
purchase or kidnap young females for the sole 
purpose of offering them for public prostitution. 
It is a custom which appears common in all 
parts of India, for parents to sell their children 
in times of scarcity ur famine, though the price 
under these circumstances, is seldom more than 
five or six shillings for a child, or about twenty 
shillings for a well grown lad. This was car- 
ried to so great an extent in 1785, that Sir 
William Jones, in his charge to the grand jury 
of Calcutta, observed—“ Hardly a man or woman 
exists, in a corner of this populous town, who 
has not at least one slave child, either purchased 
at a trifling price, or saved perhaps from a death 
that might have been fortunate, for a life that 
seldom fails of being miserable. Many of you, I 
presume, have seen large boats, filled with such 
children, coming down the river, for open sale at 
Calcutta ; nor can you be ignorant that most of 
them were stolen from their parents, or bought, 
perhaps for a measure of rice, in a time of 
scarcity.’ The traffic in slaves was so actively 
pursued at this time, that not only were all the 
large towns in Bengal plentifully supplied with 
them, but great numbers were also exported by 
sea to other parts of India, and particularly to 
the French islands of Mauritius and Bourbon. 
For several years, the French continued to export 
slaves from their own and the Dutch settle- 
ments in various parts of India, notwithstanding 
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the remonstrances of the British Government 
from whose teritories the slaves were either pur. 
chased or stolen; nor was the practice discon. 
tinued till the war between the two countries 
shut out French vessels from the ports of India. 
In 1791, it was discovered that many free per- 
sons, natives of India, who had left that country 
as domestic servants, had been sold as slaves by 
their masters at St Helena, where they had 
remained in bondage for several years; in con. 
sequence of which, measures were adopted by 
the Bengal Government to prevent the recurrenee 
of this scandalous offence, by requiring security, 
previous to embarkation, for the return of every 
native servant. 

The situation of domestic slaves, in the family 
of a respectable Mahommedan, is often one of 
comparative comfort ; they are generally pur. 
chased young, brought up in the Mahommedan 
faith, and treated us attached and faithful ser. 
vants of the family. This, however, is the most 
favourable view of the case ; for where so much 
is in the power of the master, much must depend 
on his personal character. By the Mahommedan 
law, (sanctioned and established by the British 
Government,) a master may employ his slaves to 
the extent of their ability ; he may inflict corporal 
punishment on them ; he may not only cohabit 
with his female slaves, but also have with them 
‘« licentious intercourse, at the mention of which 
modesty recedes with blushes, and humanity 
shrinks with horror.” If a master should have 
intercourse with his female slave before she 
has arrived at the years of maturity, and if the 
slave should, in consequence, be seriously injured, 
or should die, the ruling power may punish him 
by stripes! When we consider the general igno- 
rance of the slaves, their entire dependence on 
their masters, the exclusion of those in the 
harem from intercourse with the world, and the 
distance they would have to travel (in some 
cases fifty or a hundred miles) before they could 
lay their complaints before a magistrate, it will 
not appear incredible that the legal authority of 
the master, enlarged as it is, may sometimes be 
passed with impunity. But admitting that the 
master confines himself within the bounds of his 
legal authority, it may yet be asked if such 
horrors should be allowed to be perpetrated 
under the sanction of the British Government? 
It was not till 1799 that the murder of a slave 
was made a capital offence, and since that period 
no further modification of the Mohommedan law 
regarding slaves has been passed. That the 
slaves in India are frequently treated with great 
cruelty, is evident from what transpires in the 
courts. Yet, from the seclusion in which both 
Mahommedans and Hindoos live in their houses, 
it may be doubted if one case in a hundred is 
ever brought to light, unless it involves the. crime 
of murder. 

One of the most baneful effects of slavery i@ 
India, is the encouragement it gives to the 
practice of stealing and kidnapping childreo, 
which prevails both in town and country wherever 
there is a ready market near for the sale of them. 
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Although the subject of slavery has been in- 
quired into, at various times, by the Indian Go- 
vernment, with a view to its mitigation or 
gradual extinction, little has, in reality, been 
effected beyond the prohibition to export and 
import slaves. As early as 1774—the first year 
that the English undertook the judicial adminis- 
tration of Bengal—Warren Hastings passed a 
regulation, providing that every person holding 
or purchasing a slave should have a written deed 
passed before the lawyers, describing the right 
bv which the slave was held, and that no person 
should buy or sell a slave who was not such by 
former legal purchase. These rules went to 
suppress the practice of kidnapping, which had 
sreatly increased since the establishment of the 
English Government, and to declare the children 
of slaves to be free. This regulation, however, 
soon became a dead letter, as will appear from 
sir William Jones’ account in 1785, and from 
the number of slaves exported, to put a stop 
to which latter practice Lord Cornwallis issued 
a proclamation in 1789, prohibiting the export- 
ation under the severest penalties which the 
law could inflict. About the same time, Lord 
Cornwallis informed the Court of Directors 
that he had a plan under consideration for the 
abolition of slavery, under certain limitations, 
and for establishing some rules and regulations 
to alleviate, as much as might be possible, the 
misery of these unfortunate people during the 
time that they might be retained in that wretched 
situation ; and which he hoped to be able to exe- 
cute without doing much injury to the private 
interests, or offering great violence to the feel- 
ings of the natives. This plan afterwards re- 
ceived the sanction of the Judges of the Su- 
preme Court, and a copy of it was transmitted to 
Mahomed Reza Cawn for his opinion. This is the 


last which has been heard about it. In 1799, the | 


murder of a slave was made a capital offence ; and 
in I811, the importatien of slaves from foreign 
states was prohibited ; but, a few months after- 
wards, this regulation was rendered nugatory by 
the Judges of the Company’s Court, who de- 
clared it to extend only to slaves imported for 
the purpose of being sold. The importation of 
slaves by sea was, however, prohibited by the act 
of Parliament of 1811, for the more effectual sup- 
pression of the slave trade; and, although the 
act extended to the importation of slaves by land 
into the British territoriesin India, this part of it 
Was not strictly enforced. In 1812, Mr C. T. 
Metcalfe, the resident at Delhi, issued a proclam- 
ation, prohibiting entirely the sale of slaves, as 
well 43 their importation, within that province. 
lhe Bengal Government objected to this measure, 
and desired Mr Metcalfe to permit the sale of 
slaves already within the territory. Mr Metealfe 
replied, that it was amongst the worst orders of 
the community—the professed dealers in human 
desh, whose abominable livelihood is affected by 
the abolition, and amongst that detestable class 
of wretches who bring up slave girls from the 
earliest age for public prostitution—that the pro- 
hibition would occasion most dissatisfaction ; and 
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that the respectable classes, although they might 
experience some inconvenience from the priva- 
tion, acknowledged the humanity and propriety 
of the measure. For these and other reasons, the 
Government at last acquiesced in it ; and there 
is no complaint of any dissatisfaction with this 
act, although the sale of slaves was, and still is, 
permitted in all the other provinces. In 1816, 
the Governor General in Couneil desired the 
Judges of the Company's Court to prepare the 
draft of a regulation, prohibiting the sale of free 
born persons, but allowing such to sell them- 
selves or their children for a limited period ; 
and for the emancipation of staves on proof of 
ill-treatment; and for the correction of other 
abuses of slavery. Nothing, however, was done. 
In 1818, the Madras Government instituted in- 
quiries in all the districts under that presidency 
where slavery prevails, as to the condition of 
the slaves, and their peculiar usages ; and, in the 
following year, a considerable body of informa- 
tion was collected on these points, which was 
sent home to the Court of Directors, with the 
following remarks of the Board of Revenue :— 
‘ Because no immediate measures are urgently 
called for, it does not follow that the most useful, 
the most laborious, and one of the most numer- 
ous classes of our subjects in these territories, 
should, from generation to generation, continue 
the hereditary bondsmen of their masters, incap- 
able of inheriting property of their own, deprived 
of that stimulus to industry which possession of 
property ever inspires ; and because they are fed 
and clothed, and reconciled to their present con- 
dition, it does not followthat the Government 
should confirm institutions which doom those who 
have thus fallen into this condition, incapable of 
ever again recovering their liberty, or of rising to 
alevel with their fellow-men.” The Board proceed 
tu say, that they had under consideration certain 
propositions for the amelioration of the condi- 
tion of the slaves in Malabar, and their gradual 
emancipation ; but whatever might be the future 
decision on this point, they thought that a regula- 
tion ought to be published, declaring the children 
of slaves to be free, and prohibiting the future 
sale of free persons, except for a specified term of 
years; depriving the masters of the power of 
inflicting corporal punishment ; obliging them to 
provide proper food, &c.; with other provisions 
for the protection of the slaves. To this commn- 
nication the Court of Directors replied—* We 
desire that you will be extremely cautious in 
making any regulation for defining the relations 
of master and slave. It is our wish to improve 
the condition of the latter to the utmost extent ; 
and we fear, that, in defining the powerof masters, 
acts of compulsion might be legalized, which, by 
custom, are not now tolerated, and the slaves 
might be placed in a worse condition than before.” 
This is a most extraordinary reason for not de- 
priving the masters of the power of inflicting 
corporal punishment ; and it is remarkable that, 
throughout the whole period from 1772 to 1824, 
this is the only instance in which the Court of 
Directors have instructed the governments in 
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India how to act in regard to slavery. Ata later 
period, the Court of Directors succeeded in get- 
ting struck out of the act of parliament by which 
their charter was prolonged, a clause which pro- 
vided, that slavery in India should cease by a 
specified time. The understanding, no doubt, was, 
that preparatory measures should be adopted, so 
that slavery should be eventually abolished, with- 
out ereating alarm in the minds of the natives. 
We believe that no such measures have been 
attempted, and that slavery is exactly in the 
same state now as it was then, with the exception 
of the newly acquired district of Assam, contain- 
ing about 17,000 slaves and bondmen. The chief 
provisions of the regulation relating to Assam 
(which, however, had not actually passed into a 
law at the date of our last advices) were—That 
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should be held as slaves who could be proved ty 
have been such prior to 1817 ; that all who had 
become slaves since 1817, should be held as re 
deemable bondmen ; that the offspring of a}) 
slaves or bondmen, born after the present time. 
and all children sold by their parents, are to be 
free on attaining the age of eighteen years ; that 
any slave who is ill treated by his master, shall be 
restored to liberty ; that no engagement for 
service shall extend beyond the term of seven 
years, &c. &c. Weshall only add, that it has 
been the opinion of all those gentlemen in the 
Company's service who at various periods hay 
devoted their attention to the subject, that 
slavery in India might be either gradually abo. 
lished or mitigated, and its principal evils eradi. 
cated, without the slightest degree of risk or 


all slaves should be registered ; that those only | inconvenience. 


THE RECORD COMMISSION*—ITS COST ANT) ACHIEVEMENTS, 


PARTIAL as we are to economy in every depart- 
ment of the national expenditure, we would not 
grudge a considerable sum for the preservation of 


our historical and legal records, and the adoption | 
of a system by which the public may have access | 


tothem. The result of the present Report is, 
have been of the same opinion as tothe propriety 
of liberal expenditure, but have adopted a differ- 
ent view of the application of it 


tury states,’ says the Report, ‘‘ that the Commis- 


sioners, previous to the present, nowhere re- 
corded their receipts and payments,” and that 


and there is no trace of it whatever.” 

The present Commission appears to have re- 
ceived Parliamentary grants to the amount of 
£415,500. The Secretary of the Commission, 
‘prior to 1831, could have obtained money to any 
amount from the King’s printers; and, from 
1807 to 1830, a sum of £49,750: 3: 2 was ad- 
vanced by them. ‘The present Secretary appears 
to have possessed a power of borrowing, to the 
amount of £10,000, from the bankers, of which 
he has availed himself, on the acquiescence, but 
without the direct authority of the Commission ; 
leaving doubts in his own mind whether money 
s» borrowed was on his individual responsibility 
or that of the Board.” The annual grant was 
always absorbed before it was received. Within 
the last four years, it appears that debt has been 
incurred to the amount of about £24,000. A sum 
of £1,576: 13: 3 was expended on a neat library 
kept in the Secretary's chambers; while the 
Commissioners had to purchase books, required 
jn the performance of their duties, copies of 

* Report, Resolutions, and Proceedings of the Select 
Committee of the House of Commons, appointed to in- 


quire inte the Management and Affairs of the Record | 


Commission, and the Present State ot the Records of the 


United Kingdom; with Illustrative Notes, selected from | 


the Evidence taken before the Select Committee, and Docu- 
ments printed by the Select Committee. London: Ridg- 
1837. 


war. 


* ‘The Secre- | 


erect an excellent General Kecord 


which were in this library. Nor have officials 
shewn less alacrity in collecting, through the 
petty streams of individual exaction. Enormous 
fees are charged on individuals having occasion 
to use the records ; and, “lest this charge should 
be evaded by the personal diligence of the in- 


that those who have had coneern in the matter | quirer, or should not amount to so much as may 


satisfy the expectations of the keepers, in most 


_ of the Record Offices no person is allowed to make 


the copy for himself; and at the Rolls, not even 
a memorandum, nor a copy of only such portion 
of a Record as may be useful to him, is allowed. 
In all cases he must pay the officer for making 


“£360,000, and more, passed through their hands, | the copy, and almost always for copying more 


than he needs.” 

The amount of service stands in bold contrast 
with the remuneration. The state of preserva- 
tion of the Records is, in general, wretched. 

‘* Your committee have seen the public Records 
deposited at the Tower over a gunpowder maga- 
zine, and contiguous to a steam engine in daily 
operation ; at the Rolls, in a chapel where divine 
service is performed ; in vaults, two storiesunder- 
ground in Somerset House; in dark and humid 
cellars at Westminster Hall ; in the stables of 
the late Carleton Ride; in the Chapter House 
of Westminster Abbey ; in offices surrounded by 
and subject to all the accidents of private dwell- 
ings, as the Augmentation Office and First 
Fruits Office.” A quantity of the records of 
the Court of Exchequer were kept migrating 
at an expense which ‘ would have sufficed to 
Office.” 
Their state at one time is thus graphicaliy de- 
scribed :—‘* Decay and damp had rendered 4 
large quantity so fragile as hardly to admit of 
being touched ; others, particularly those in the 
form of rolls, were so coagulated together, that 
they could not be uncoiled. Six or seven perfect 
skeletons of rats were found imbedded, and 
bones of these vermin were generally distributed 
throughout the mass; and, besides furnishing # 
charnel heuse for the dead, during the first re- 
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moval of these national records, a dog was em- 
ployed in hunting the live Tats which were thus 
prabe er" from theirnests.” Again, “ It is said 
that the labourers and soldiers, to whose cus- 


tody the records, during their migration into — 


the shed in Westminster Hall, seem for a while 
to have been transferred, in place of that of the 
Barons of Exchequer, disposed of them to the 


A POOR-LAW 


No question of social amelioration ever made 
sy impetuous a progress as the necessity of in- 
treoducing Poor-Laws into Ireland. In com- 
parison with this most important object, every 
other national measure, affecting either this 
country or lreland, or involving the dearest in- 
terests of universal humanity, has moved at a 
snail's pace. The abolition of Negro Slavery, 
with all the appliances and means of religious 
feeling and zeal; the Emancipation of the Ca- 
tholies; the Reform of the Representation— 
required to be each discussed, cherished, and 
gradually ripened, during nearly a half century 
before the happy consummation, A Poor-Law 
for Ireland is a thing of yesterday; and already 
itis carried throughout the three kingdoms by 
acclamation, and all but unanimously. If the 
people of this country might ever justly have 
been accused of indifference to the condition of 
their feliow-subjeets while artfully divided from 
them in interest and affection, and kept in igno- 
rance of the injustice and oppression under which 
they groaned, light was no sooner let in, than 
their hearts were melted and their minds roused 
toa sense of the sufferings, physical and political, 
of Ireland. There may, however, and indeed 
must be, a diversity of opinion upon the politi- 
c«l elaims and rights of the Irish ; but, upon the 
one absorbing question—relief of the existing 
misery, and permanent security against its recur- 
renee, given in the provisions of a well-matured 
and thoroughly efficient Poor-Law—we exult to 
say that there is identity of sentiment, and a 
generous obliteration of ordinary party hostility. 
Laving aside a portion, and, we fear, not an in- 
considerable one, of the Irish landlords, and a 
fraction of the landed aristocracy of Britain, 
Whig as well as Tory, who may be presumed to 

sympathize in aristocratic hostility, thethreeking- 
doms are as one man, so far as the preliminary 
step of recognising the nee essity of immediate 
relief and an enduring remedy. The astound- 
ing facts brought to light by the Parliamentary 
{ ommissioners upon the last and upon prey ious 
inquiries into what was called the agricultural 
‘listress of Ireland, pleaded with trumpet-tongues 
for the mitigation, at all hazards, of the unima- 
vined misery of millions who were seen to be 
always pinched, always upon the verge of famine, 
and frequently enduring its pangs. 

The Catholie ¢ lergy—who, as a body, are much 
better acquainted with the wretched state of the 
Irish labor uring oo than any other class 
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vlue-makers; and, as they had full power cf 
dving so, and must have supposed that matters 
so intrusted to them could be of no value to any- 
body else, it may easily be believed that they 
did so.” The Report gives us the satisfactory 
information, that the state of the Records in 
Scotland is a pleasing contrast to this state of 
matters. 


FOR IRELAND. 


in its amelioration—are of one mind upen this 
question, which is not one of either Catholic or 
Protestant, of Whig or of Tory, but of our com 

mon humanity. With a few exceptions, the 
resident Protestant clergy hold similar opin 

ions. The middle classes, as may be gathered 
from the voluminous Report, were almost uni- 
versally favourable to the introduction of 
Poor-Laws ; and from the proceedings of the 
Dublin Association, and the recent meetings 
held in various parts of Ireland, we learn the 
sentiments of many of the resident gentry, and 
those the purest patriots of which Ireland can 
boast. It is painful for us to refer to the recent 
ill-advised and inconsistent opposition of Mr 
O'Connell. His conduct in this matter ‘“ has 
been worse than a crime—it is a blunder ;” and 
he ought to retrieve it, by now supporting in 
Parliament that measure upon which every man 
sees that the future peace and prosperity of the 
land so dear to O'Connell must be based. = It isa 
measure which even his great influence and his 
concentrated power has not been able to damage 
out of doors; and another such attempt would 
not only destroy his popularity in England, but 
vastly diminish his influence where it is of 
more consequence that it should be maintained. 
What, to the starving, unemployed millions of 
Mr ©'Connell’s countrymen, is the tardy, muti- 
lated abatement of the church nuisance, which, 
if worth gaining at all, in this half-and-half way, 
must be struggled for session after session *— 
what the far more important measureof Municipa 
Reform?—when weighed against Mr Sheil’s con- 
temned “theoretical abstraction '"—a law, namely, 
to enable the poor Irishman to live by the sweat 
of his brow in the land of his birth. Mr Sheil 
may remember the blunt greeting which his 
eloquent periods met with from a sturdy yeoman 
on Penenden Heath, when he posted over from 
Dublin to address the vast assembly met there, 
and to demand, in name of his Catholic country- 
men, the righteous boon of Emancipation, * Will 
it fill their bellies?” was the troublesome ques- 
tion of the Tory chaw-bacon; andif it has yet been 
answered at all, it is not in the most satisfactory 
way. Emancipation, which first opened the 


| doors of the House of Commons to the friends 


of the Irish poor, must soon bring forth its ex- 
pected fruits ; and though the mass of the people 
have certainly not obtained the lion’s share of 


| any of the measures of redress granted to Ire- 


! 


land, their turn will come at last. 
Poverty, unequalled in any other part of the 
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civilized world, and physical degradation, unim- | 


agined until the late appalling disclosures, though 


no secret to those who chose to inquire, is the 


eating sore, the bitter root of the worst evils of 
Ireland. The causes of that unimaginable misery 
have made themselves well understood. The con- 
tagion of the evil, and its inevitable consequences 
to the whole empire, are dreaded more and more 
every day; and England and Ireland, with one ac- 
cord, demand a remedy and preventive, not in 
visionary theories, not in wire-drawn abstrac- 
tions, but from that sheet-anchor which enabled 
Britain to weather every storm, because the 
mass of her people had bread and security —that 
yrand experiment, which has already stood the 


test of centuries—the Poor-Law of the 43d of 


Elizabeth, which found the English labourer in 
a condition as destitute and deplorable as is that 
of the Irish peasant at this moment, and which 
made him what we see him ;—which builded his 
neat, cleanly cottage, cluthed him in decency, 
and spread his bed and board in homely comfort. 
Even when his birth-right was tampered with 
by selfish and short-sighted men, converting 
into a curse what had been his security, a rem- 
nant of the original blessing was spared to him, 
which we trust to see restored and renovated 
under a better administration and discipline. 
The question of whether or not there shall be 
uny sortof Poor-Law givento Ireland, wetherefore 
assume as carried in the affirmative. No man dare 
longer openly raise his voice against this impera- 
tive act of justice, without attempting to disguise 
his motives. Ilypocrisy is here the homage 
which selfishness is compelled to pay to humanity, 


The matter is thus narrowed to the nature of 


the intended measure ; and we contess the force 


of the taunt already employed by the Tories, of 


Irish patriots claiming identity with England in 
such measures as Municipal Reform, but mould- 
ding a Poor-Law to suit prevailing humours and 
interests, and with as little as possible of the 
complexion of the original English Poor-Law. 
The exact nature of the Ministerial measure 
has not yet transpired ; but we are sorry to 
find sinister rumours are abroad, as if the Whig 
Government, instead of mantully grappling the 
depth and length of the acknowledged evil, were 
about to dabble and nibble in a matter which 
admits of no tampering, but which demands both 
a bold and dexterous hand, with entire freedom 
from Irish party trammels. We shall not, in the 
dark, prejudge the expected measure. Let us 
hope for the best. No English statesmen were 
ever betore presented with so glorious an oppor- 
tunity of eflecting a moral and social regenera- 
tion, of which endless generations shall reap the 
fruits. Wisdom and sound policy alike demand 
the change. The united voice of the united 
kingdoms urge it; and on this one point, how- 


ever it may be in inferior questions, Ministers | 
y , t Ts 


vught not to forget that the Tories are equally 


well inclined with themselves, more unfettered, | 


and (if they invite the country to go along with 
them in a noble act of justice) more powerful. 
The country desires to receive an efficient Poor- 


law for Ireland, as another valuable Whig mea- 
sure; but, far above any party consideration, it 
cries aloud to see it carried by whatever Min. 
istry. 

An energetic and courageous policy upon this 
subject, would better serve the Government thay, 
that which they are sometimes accused of em. 
ploying. They are surrounded, but surely not 
overawed, by the sinister influences of power. 
ful party adherents, who may be led, by mere 
selfish instinets, to imagine that their personal 
interests are threatened in so sweeping an act 
of justice to the Trish poor, Disinclination may 
lurk within the Cabinet itself, 
Mr Spring Rice, for example, is liable to suspi- 


The position of 


cion in relation to this question ; so is that of 
Lord Palmerston ; and, if the same principle was 
carried into Cabinets which determines the courses 
of justice in ordinary cases, perhaps neither the 
Marquis of Lansdowne, Lord Duncannon, nor 
the two gentlemen named above, would take any 
part in the affair, unless they could at once go 
the whole length of the most decided friend of 
an effectual measure of relief. But this is in. 
truding into high and sacred state mysteries, 
Whatever the Ministerial scheme of relief shall 
turn out, let us not be annoyed with that puling 
and helpless argument for declining to meet the 
exigency, that the evil is too enormous to admit 
at once of the full application of a remedy. Its 
extent and aggravation are the most cogent of all 
reasons for manfully facing it, and performing 
instantly, as well as effectually, a duty which 
every revolving year will render more difficult, 
and which, at all events, if neglected, will 
vlide from the hands of theWhigs. There might 
be a left-handed satisfaction in believing that 
the condition of Ireland was already so bad that 
nothing could make it worse. But have we any 
assurance of this, wretched as the consolation 
would ber or will the misery which we shrink 
from meeting to-day, and which proceeds at an 
accelerated ratio, appear in a more remediable 
form to-morrow ¢ 

Although we do not know, with any exactness, 
the nature of the Ministerial remedy, we may 
conclude that, whatever it be, it will obtain the 
strenuous support of Mr O’Connelland a few more 
Irish Members ; and we are, at all events, free to 
say what we think ought to be its main fea- 
tures. To be satisfactory to England, or perma- 
nently beneticial to Lreland, the Poor-Law should 
be no half-and-half, uosham, no trimming measure. 
We hear of the preliminary experiment being 
tried of Zlow fur Ireland vill bear a Poor-Law 
similar to that of England. Bear a Poor-Law! 
Is it then feared that the starving, unemployed 
labourer, the widow, the orphan, the destitute, 
the blind, the maimed, will reject food, shelter, 
and clothing, to which their legal right shall 
be recognised if there is to be a Poor-Law 
granted at all? Or does the recusant party, 
whose capacities of bearing are to be delicately 
experimented upon, consist of that numerous and 
struggling body of the population, the cottiers, 
and small farmers, and shopkeepers, upon whem 
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the burden of maintaining the vagrant destitute, 


by what is called spontaneous charity and alms, 
. ! 


] 
| 


rests at present? Oh, no! If an experiment is to — 


be tried at all, it must be solely for the comfort 
of the landowners and gentry—of that class on 
whom, in almost every other Christian country, 
and in every well-regulated kingdom, the duty 
ef maintaining the poor mainly devolves, but 
who. in Ireland, have never voluntarily shewn 
either justice or mercy, Nothing short of 
a compulsory law, arate, will ever stretch the 
landowners powers of endurance, if by any means 
they can shift the burden to other shoulders. 
We speak of them as a body, for there are many 
noble exceptions. This is the true obstacle—the 
lively apprehensions of the great landlords, and 
their subalterns, trembling for their rack-rents, 
as well as for adirect drain upontheir purses, -\ 
Poor-Law, of whichone of the best immediate con- 
sequences must be some advance upon the pauper- 
pitt anceof 2s.or 2s. 6d., which at present formsthe 
average of the labourer’s weekly remuneration, 
would, by checking the competition for land, 
diminishtheir nominal rents, whilea justly -appor- 
tioned rate would be a complete turning of the 
tables upon them. These selfish interests will, 
we apprehend, be found the principal, though 
not the ostensible obstacle. 

The chief bughbear brought in sight—and we 
confess it is at first an appalling one—is the 
immense number of able-bodied men, amount- 


ing to 585,000, with their 1,800,000. wives 


and children, requiring aid for thirty weeks of 


every year. To provide for these multitudinous 
paupers would, it is said, eat up the whole rental 
of Ireland! Now this round estimate of numbers, 
which is, perhaps, somewhat rashly adopted by 
the Commissioners, has been sifted by intelligent 
individuals, thoroughly aequainted with the state 
of lreland, and very muchdiminished ; and, though 
wages are quite as low as is stated in the reports, 
the weeks of employment must be very consider 
ably under-rated, in an agricultural country, 
where almost everything is performed by manual 
labour—by the peasant, with no power or imple- 
ment, save his spade and his hoe. But if the 
report of the Commissioners be correct to a frac- 
tion, inthe name of Justice and Mercy how have 
these miserable people been hitherto supported ¢ 
They do not live altogether upon thin air; they 
are already half-covered with some tissue of rags ; 
they do not at once spring up, on Irish soil, 
‘rying, to the wealthy, ‘* You must maintain 
us. Very large sums—by the estimate of the 
Commissioners, between one and two millions in 
money, or rather in money's worth, in meal and 
potatoes—are, at present, annually given to those 
destitute people, in alms, at the door of farm- 
houses and cabins. Here is an amount of revenue 
—call it but a million and a half, taking the 
estimate of the Commissioners moderately — 
which would go a far way, under judicious and 
economical distribution, in relieving the existing 
distress. A Poor-Law, however, which does not 
relieve the respectable poor, who are, st present, 
the rolunt iry supporters of the vagrant poor 
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would fall far short of the mark. Tothem, any 
legal rate would be inconceivably lighter than 
the voluntary alms which they now give, from 
pity, from religious feeling, superstitious fesr, or 
as black mail to sturdy vagabonds. The cheap 
rate at which Irish paupers can be maintained, 
compared with those accustomed to the superior 
diet and accommodations indispensable, and, we 
fervently hope, ever to be held indispensable to 
English labourers, helps to overcome the formid- 
able obstacle of the immense and, as we believe, 
exaggerated numbers that may at once demand 
aid. The maintenance of two millions of Irish 
paupers, were so monstrous a number credible, 
would cost less than half that number of English 
labourers and their families requiring relief; and, 
apart from confinement to work-houses, enjoy 

ing « much higher degree of comfort, and a 
fuller and richer diet, than the small farmers of 
Ireland. The chief ditference that we can per 

ceive between the present system, so fertile in 
crime, and so fraught with demoralization and 
misery—is, that, at worst, the destitute poor, in 

stead of being thrown, in idleness and vagrancy, 
upon the country, would be left to find relief in 
their parishes or districts, administered with eco- 
nomy and discrimination, until those who felt the 
pressureof aratefound employment for them, and 
until good order and security attracted British 
capital to a cheap-labour market, and a land 
abounding in natural capabilities. 

Since we were last upon the subject of a Poor- 
Law, which has ever lain near our hearts, as the 
Alpha and Omega of Irish renovation, Mr 
Revans’ valuable pamphlet has appeared, and 
many other arguments and pleadings have come 
forth. Among these we would notice, with 
especial commendation, an able, calm-toned, and 
judicious paper in the Dublin Review, evidently 
written by one who knows Ireland well, and who 
cherishes true patriotic feeling. inthe article re 
ferred to, one pernicious fallacy of the Commis 
sioners is exposed, which has paralysed m my @! 
the friendsof lrelandinGreat Britain. The Report 
represents that, in relation to production, labour 
in Ireland already draws as much from the com 
mon fund as in England: how, then, is more to 
be afforded? ‘The wages of the English labourer 
vary from Ss. to 108. a-week ; those of the 
But then tive 
Irishmen are employed, or are seeking employ 
ment, to do the work performed by two English 
men. The tive produce no more than the two; 
and, therefore, though each has so small a pit- 
tance, as much of the produce is divided among 
them, The improved modes of husbandry, the 
horse power, the manure, the thrashing-mill, and 
every other mechanical contrivance employed in 
aid of labour in England in the cultivation of 
land, is laid quite out of sight. Yet all this is 
as real a charge upon the total produce as the 
ploughman’s hire; and all this the Irish peasant 
performs with no power save that of his sinews, 
and no implement save his hoe and his spade. 
It is a wretched backward system altogether ; 
but the penalty must fall exelusively upon the 
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Irish peasant from %s. to 2s. 6d. 
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peasant, who is reckoned as well recompensed in | the pattern Irish parish of Burrishoole, the sta- 


proportion, as if he received the same share of 
the scanty produce which the English labourer 
does of the abundant crops raised by all the 
appliances and means of the most improved sys- 
tem of husbandry. The writer in the Dublin 
Review is also entitled to place the many weeks 
of every year which the Irish peasant is employed 
in procuring the necessary supply of fuel to the 
account of agricultural labour, as fuel is found for 
the English labourer at comparatively small cost 
and with no trouble. Theanthors of the Report, he 
remarks, would be surprised to hear that a hand- 
loom weaver was entitled to no higher wages for 
the yards of cloth he produces, than if the same 
quantity had been woven by the power-loom. 
Were the Commissioners principle of division to 
be strictly applied, and all the expense of main- 
taining steam-engines and power-looms laid out 
of sight, the gains of the hand-loom operative 
would disappear altogether. ‘The Commissioners 


state “that the English labourer raises four | 


times as much produce as the Irish, and, there- 
fore, that the remuneration is at present in just 
proportion and cannot be altered without involy- 
ing the whole community in destruction ;” forget- 
ting altogether the expenses of that more perfect 


tistics” of which demonstrate at once the depth. 
of the country’s misery, and the extent of its 
productive capability, when requested by the 
Commissioners to state his opinion as to the 
utility of emigration, made a reply which we 
consider conclusive for two-thirds of Connaught 
and much of the remaining provinces. <‘ Jt 
would be much better,” said Mr Story, “ to 
enable them to emigrate to the distance of a few 
hundred yards, to the reclaimable mountain land 
of which this parish principally consists.” My 
Story is an oracle. But how are the labourers 
to make their way these few hundred yards’ 
The solution of this problem is not so difficult 
as at first sight it appears. Suppose, for the 
sake of illustration, that Burrishoole is in. 
cluded in a district having. a work-house, or 
a place of refuge under some name, where 
the destitute puvor of all descriptions were 
entitled to demand support, and that such asy- 
lum was maintained by a compulsory local 


assessment, fairly levied upon the landowners— 


the proprietors of the waste lands, as well as 


those reclaimed, and the occupiers of the ill- 


system of husbandry which enables the English 


Jabourer to attain this advantage. 

Eewicration is looked to by some as the salva- 
tion of Ireland. But the best informed and 
most intelligent advocates of a Poor-Law have 
the least faith in emigration at the public cost, 
save as an auxiliary aid while the country is in 
a state of transition. Emigration upon a small 
veale is a drop in the bucket; and upon the 
yigantic scale contemplated by a few well-mean- 


ing and sanguine persons, “ a physical and moral | 


impossibility.” The Commissioners themselves, 
looking to every quarter for help, exhausting 
every imaginable resource, consider emigration 
only as a help—as a subsidiary measure. Less 
than the expense of enabling the poor to emi- 
grate would exceed that which might epen up 
sources of employment, and relieve them at home. 
A fund, proposed to be raised by the sale of 
colenial lands, after all, only a round- 
about illusory mode of taxation, or of confisca- 
tion of a part of the national property, to re- 
lieve Irish Jandlords, and make jobs for colonial 
land-brokers. We take for granted, that cver- 
cive emigration is not contemplated. Every 
feeling of humanity and justice forbids this ; 
yet how are so many hundreds of thousands as 
might take off the glut in the labour market— 
hundreds of thousands of Irishmen, devoted to 
their native land with enthusiastic and romantic 
attachment—to be induced tosing, Erin go Bragh, 
and take their rejoicing departure? The 
wild savannahs and slumbering primeval forests 
of Canada are neither more near nor dear to 
Britain than the waste mountains and reclaim- 
able bogs of Ireland, which equally demand 
capital and labour, and which are better fitted 
to make a quick and fair return. Mr Story, 
the humane and intelligent Protestant rector of 
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cultivated farms of the distriet—legislative wis- 
dom might set itself at ease, leaving to the 
powerful principle of individual interest and to 
Irish ingenuity to adjust the matter, or, in other 
words, to the rate-payers to get work for their 
money, since pay it they must. 

Pusriiw Works, like limited emigration, might 
also be found a useful auxiliary in the com- 
mencement of the operation of a Poor-Law ; but 
in no country, and least of all in Ireland, can such 
unprofitable undertakings be depended upon as 4 
permanent field of employment. Nor would they 
be required, so soon as a Poor-Law put an end to 
agrarian disturbance and its attendant crimes, 
and when tranquillity and good order opened a 
secure field to British and also to Irish capital. 
It is a memorable and melancholy fact, that a 
large amount of Irish accumulation is at  pre- 
sent annually invested in British securities at a 
low rate of interest, instead of being risked at 
home either in agriculture or trade. 

Before the measure proposed, whatever its 
nature may be, can pass into law, we shall have 
another opportunity of examining its provisions 
and tendency ; and we sincerely hope that both 
may be such as shall deserve the confidence and 
approbation of the country. The Peers, way- 
ward as they are, and backward to every liberal 
measure, can hardly reject any feasible bill for 
the relief of the Irish poor. Poliey, humanity— 
nay, that senseless but prevailing motive, spite 
to Mr O’Connell—will act as so many induce- 
ments with them; and, in the House of Com- 
mons, if a measure of any promise and breadth 
of basis be brought forward, opposition is either 
vanquished or gagged. 

In closing these observations, there is great 
pleasure in being able to state, that the most 
intellivent advocates of areal and substantial, 


'a modified Elizabethan Poor-Law, are also the 


* Tait’s Magazine tor April 1050, page 258, 
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most sanguine of its efficacy, if it be properly 
pat in operation. hey are, we think, uoni- 
formly in favour of work-houses upon the 
large scale. This, however, is the only feature 
of the system in which we should like to try the 
effect of experiment, were it practicable. One 
thing should be kept in view in relation to work- 
houses--they are unknown in Scotland, save in 
the larger towns, and there they are upon a very 
emall scale. But domiciliary aid for the aged 
and destitute, also upon a most frugal seale, is a 
venera! practice, and is found more economical 
than work-houses, as the poor are contented to 
,ceept of very niggardly assistance, if they may 
ye and shift at home, and among their children 
and friends. The habits of the people assimilate 
the poor of Ireland more to Scotland than to Eng- 
land: and it might, perhaps, be matter of fair 
experiment, whether work-houses for the poor 
might not be dispensed with in the ease of widows 
with vonng children, and destitute aged persons, 
andof suchof the blindor maimed ascould remain 
amidst the comforts and endearments of home, 
with the helpof pensions, smallerthan the meanest 
English work-house allowance. In Scotland, 
such allowanees vary from so low a rate as one 
shilling a month (and we have heard of less) to 
four and five, according to the number = in 
family. We do not recommend this niggardly 
provision ; but, where voluntarily accepted, it 
is worth consideration, as an alternative with 
the work-house; and, there is little doubt, it 
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Adventures in the Moon and other Worlds. 
London: Longman & Co. 

We had fancied this antiquated style of writing al- 
most exploded, and that philosophy no longer sought 
the aid of allegory or preternatural fiction and in- 

tion, or dialogues between spirits and organized 
‘senting abstract qualities. Here we have a 
umplete revival of this once favourite stvle of compo- 


mit tea 


nb. Philosophical discussion and speculation, re- 


i, a” 


his ngs repr 


n, criticism, and satire, are couched or embodied 

allegory and vision. The book displavs considerable 
iventive power, and much justness of thought and 
sarcastic point ; but the idea in the main plece, the Ad- 

entures in the Moon, is so long-drawn out, and turned 

often to all sides, that it becomes worn, if not tire- 
. atlast. What would have furnished material for 
i dozen me atc SS2Vs in the Spectator, becomes heavy When 
‘trung into one. 

It is no new idea that evervthing lost on earth is to 
‘found in the moon. Good advice, lost complexions 
and animal spirits, hopes, wishes, desires, and ambi- 
w ns, are all stored up in well-stopped bottles, where 
‘er original earthly proprictors may find them. —The 

owing is ingenious and pointed, and a fair specimen 
of the stvle of the book. 
\ confused noise came towards me, which at first 1 
ll by no means interpret ; for a solemn declamatory 
‘ecand a shrill railing voice, seemed to be united in it. 

the sound approached me, I heard what I shoukd have 
“ght asermon, had not some angry and profane ex 
‘sions been inserted in it. As it went slowly along, | 
Yeompanied it, and by a little attention was able to 

Gerstuul this singular combination; for in the solemn 

of the clamour | remembere 

| I had often His P to, It appearcst 
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would be preferred by many of the Trish poor. 
For the able-bodied, the confinement of a work 
house is, we fear, indispensable ; but, before the 
great expense of work-houses for the whole 
pauper population is incurred, the Scottish sys 
tem of out-door aid to the aged, the infirm, and 
widows with children, micht be a fit subject of 
experiment. 

Uponthe supposed tendency of work houses there 
are very different opinions. Some allege the Irish 
will never submit to be confined inthem. Hunger 
ix, however, a powerful tamer. Others state— 
and Mr O'Connell among the number, who should 
know the temper of his countrymen intimate] 
that, if asylums are provided for the able-bodied, 
all voluntary labour will be at an end! They will 
rush to the work-houses, and luxuriate in idle- 
This 
IS an imputation upon the national character 
which Mr O'Connell would not have patiently 
heard from a Truth, as in 
cases, lies between those extreme opinions. The 
Irish, when driven by necessity, will, like the 
English, avail themselves of the workhouse ; and, 
when a prospect of employment opens, they will 
joyfully abandon its irksome restraints and its 
cold comforts for freedom and their own cabin- 
hearths. 

We wait anxiously but hopefully for the devel- 
opement of the Ministerial plan of giving first 
peace, and next prosperity to Ireland. 


ness and captivity at the public expense. 
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tue on the earth. and accordingly discharged, had taken 
iefage in the moon, where, while it was floating about in 
the au, and preaching with great solemuity, it had unfor 
tunately been entangled in the invective of a fish- woman, 
whi h. no doubt. had been lost by the tortitude of her 
Thus these two neces of « Low pth nee, 
by some menns been cca in ‘ uch other, eontinued 
with equal vehemence, and without the least 
one being silenced by the other, 1 was » andlalized to henr 
the solemn words interr ipted by such abominable phrases 
and waved my hat about the place in hope of separating 
the two liar but they 
that. though | drove them about by disturbing the air 
inv efforts to ise nyage them were Vain, amd | was obliged 
to leave a fine moral discourse loaded with these vile ex: 


antagonist, avin 


chance of 


were so confused toyether, 
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crations, 

Phe divine and his associate, the fish-woman, were no 
of hearing thau I v lke ! nto «a loot storys. 
which was telling itself with great potup and emphasi-. 
I listened, and heard some where | was sure 
that an expl imatory finger hal been stretched out. | 
could not, however, discover the purport of the narrative, 
which seemed to be wholly destitute of all the three puar- 
ticulars required by Aristotie—a beyimning, a middle, and 
an end: but it had this exeellence, that it might have 
been undertaken at any period of it without disadvantage. 
I afterwards found that the tcllers of lung stories provide 
the moon with «a great abundance of sound. L now heard 
other attempts at conversation, and amongst them many 
of the small enterprises which are called puns. 

But now, from a different quarter, a endden wind sprung 
up, whieh was cneambered with a great variety of sounds, 
and L was quite overwhelmed with the clamour. First, it 
blew sermons for a short time, and doctrines of every sect 
flew past me. This hurricane of divinity was succeeded 
by speeches im parliament! | was entertained by a de 


sioner att 
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I the voice of a celebrated , clamatory breeze on the grievances of Lreland , then came 


a zealous wind in defence of the Church of England: and, 


terwarls, lix vale on free trad 1 wee at fre’ 


th ye 
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amused by the novelty of all this piety, anger, learning, 
and eloquence in the air, but when it was no longer new, 
I found the clamour intolerable . and it is certainly a dis- 
couragement to those who would visit the moon, that any 
breeze which rises may preach and declaimn so immo- 
derately. : 

IT may here mention that all sounds from the earth are 
at first allotted to separate districts in the moon. There 
is the region of puns, that of speeches. of serinons, and of 


every other fruitless noise, To en h kind of noise ay alli \ 
is assigned: the surface of the moon being very much 
varied, and the valleys very decp. | Rach sound. upon its 


1 ¢o the vallev which 


Lis violent, 


first arrival, rt pairs, of its own accord, to the 
ix its proper habitation ; but wil 
and happens to blow through these 
Weep aM ay ininy of the sounds, and scatters them: over 
the moon. le alliances are formed 
ofthe different sounds, and the precepts of re li 


when t! 


one of 


villevs, it 
Thus the most unsuita 
zion are often 


enforeed bv oaths: fore violent gale having passed through 


the residence of sermons, and carried many discourses 
away with it, may blow them through the valley where 
the Billings rhetoric is preserved, by whieh means on 
’ istial eneresy is dele Ito those pions ON Parsi ns: and 
inany other sounds equally averse to each other are in 


this manner united, 

Here we have another deseription of lunar adveu- 
turer :— 

T now sew sn yenng woman runuing towards me in pur 
anit of some thing which rolle ‘| along in the wind, Asshe 
approached, T perceived that it bore the figure of s heart ; 
and the lady T knew to he one who hed lotely been vers 
rmueh eis eted on accomnt of 2 hopeless passion. She had 
come to the moon to recover her lost heart, and was just 
as herself of it when the wind had snatched 
the Spee d she could 


nivout to Joss 
it away, and she pursued it with all 
exert, 

Another voung lady. who had onee sung extremely well 
wes come in search of her voice, which she lad lost by on 
She had heard it at a distenee singing an I[tedian 
sone with great taste, and hastened to the spot in hope 
that she might inhale it. but a wind springing up had 
SW yt it along sing! ig tts it Hi W. i nd in ne S| air she hie ird 
herown «weet notes dving away in the distance. 


Ilness, 


Thow saw a well-known Er elish fates, ho had 
eome here in searelh of his integrity. which he had fost in 
the service of his co vy. Without it he lind found Jitin 

ifpnite disabled) in he pursuit of his designs, being no 
longer eloquent im parliament or dexterons In conneil, 


Books, among other things, fly in great numbers to 
the English province of the moon: whether bouncing 
quartos of travels and biography or fluttering duo- 
decimos of poetry and fiction. The curiosity of the ad- 
Venturer was— 

ixecited by a thin book, which, having inst flown in. 
hovered about unable to find a resting place, and seemed 
It hadl first approaci ed the dis 


just pre 


to be im great distress, 
trict of religious writings, and, finding room, was 
pering to light, when the surly volumes closed themselves 
toevether with one accord, aud refused to admit the new 
comer amongst them. It atte rraypote doseveral different 
openings in these shelves, but still found the same want 
; and, wherever it appeared, the divines 
up their ranks. It then flew round the room in 
vreat trouble ; and T observe dl that. as it passe dl poli 
tical pamphlets, they opened of their own accord, and 
offered it an asylum; but it turned away in disdain, and 
again mack trial of the clergy ; these inexorable octaves 
still refused, and it fluttered mbout, pop aripy to be almost 
exhausted, ] endeavoured to catch it: but it was too 
active to be entrapped, T then took aim at it with ano 
ther book, and was so dexterous as to bring it down, 
stunned and crippled by the blow. IT found it to be a 
bishop's * Charze.” which, instead of enforcing the tot s 
that belong to that sort of exhortation, was 
entirely a political treatise. The religious writings, there 
fore, had not acknowledged it as divinity , but the pam- 
phlets had supposed it to be one of themselves. T thought 
that this * Charge” was justly excluded from the religious 
shelves, and that it had no right to look with contempt 
upon the political writings, the language of which it had 
thought proper to assume. I, therefore, pushed it in 
amongst the pamphlets, though it flapped violently and 
made great efforts to escape. 

As I left the library, observed two men, who were 
likewise quitting it, each of them having a roll of parch 
ment in his hand, about which they were engaged in 

‘ ? 1 t] they had come up ¢ 
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the moon in search of the British Constitution, whj- 
they agreed had long ago been lost. Each fancied tha: 
he had found it, and vehemently asserted that what he 
carried was the real constitution, and the parchment o¢ 
the othera fiction. 

The adventures of the traveller are brought to an en4 
in this striking manner. 

While Twas engaged in these thoughts, I first hears 
the striking of my own lost hours, which impressed upop 
me ahorror that | cannot describe. I knew each partie 
lar houras T heard it, and remembered the abused o 
tunities whieh T had long before ceased to lament. | 
stood in the pcorsuasion and despair of having lived ; 
vain, and no more thought of inquiring into the groun 
of this trouble and conv: ‘tion. than we do in ag} 
Suddenly I was seized with a desire of r 


nv 
dream. 
ing what I had thrown away: [| reproached myself wi; 
wandering for amusement in the moon, and resolved 
return withont delay, in order to use my remaining hour 
with rigorous frugality, 

‘* 4 Letter from Posterity to the present Age,” and the 
*Answer,’’ contains many felicitous hits and quiet strokes 
of satire. —If any volume constracted upon this classic 
hut past-date scheme will now succeed, this 
has many saving qualities; vet in a direct matter-of. 
fact, hop-skip-and-jnump age, we fear, with all its talent 
and seope of thought, it may be felt tedious. 
The Gambler's Dream. London: Bull. 

We have here a clever, non-commonplace, and, jn 
many respects, a masterly performance, in a 
histoviettes ot different countries; yet onethat 
ably vitiated. The plan of the work has the rare 
merit of at once arresting attention. A desperate, 
ruined gambler, rushes from a London hell at midnight, 
and finds food for meditation as he passes Crockford’s 
and sundry club-houses, where deep play is practised. 
He falls asleep in his ledgings, over the embers of a 
smouldering fire, while cogitating the design of reform, 
and dreams that he is in Crockford's well-stored cellars, 
where, upon this particular night, a conclave of demons, 
seven In number, have met, in an Unholy Allianee, th 
members of which preside over all the diah/erie ot hurope, 
Turkey, and the West Indian division of the Airica: 
population. There is some tertility of invention in the 
outline; and the story related by each of these [n- 
Huences, displays no mean knowledge of the genius 
and condition of the nations over which each presides. 
Yet how withering, painful, and revolting are the records 
of thedemon-prompted deeds conducted by human agency! 
Is it nota culpable abuse of talent and power, thu 
to us with fraud, treache:y, dis 
gusting crimes, and demoniac horrors, and uniformly te 
present human nature in so degraded or loat)isome an 
aspect? The demons themselves could hardly justify the 
uniformity of these torturing inflictions, or the madden- 
ing and loathsome images presented in the powerful story 
related by Hans—Victor Hugo’s veritable monster—Hans 
of Iceland—the evil and brutal Influence which pre- 
sides over the Cossack, the Russ, and the Pole. The In- 
fluence of Turkey is a female spirit, of rather gentler 
mould than the rest. The writer has, we think, very 
felicitousiy pourtrayed national characteristics in several 
ot his tales, and especially in that of Monrement, the 
genius who guides the destinies of France. Our British 
demon is the familiar Old Nick; yet not the vulgar Nick 
of the nursery and servants’ hall—with hoof and tail— 
but a gentlemanly, and, what the ladies call, an interest 
ing young man, fashionably dressed in black, and with 
the pale face, ebon whiskers, andinsinuating, Byronic all— 

“ Framed to make women false,” 
Nicolas ought to have selected a highet specimen of his 
influence than a tale of gipsies, poachers, female adven- 
turers, and low cheats and ruffians. All the world kne# 
already that these were subjects of the Lower Empire. 

At the conclusion of their sitting, these potent Inflt- 
ences congratulate themselves upon the perfect security 
of their several empires, and the absence of danger @ 
innovation. Sophia has no apprehension of a breach i 
her kingdom of Turkey from the spirit of European '® 
provement. Mouvement, Mephisto, and Hans, have abun- 
hefere them, and °¢* t flattering prospee™ 
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of a widening dominion and a long reign, Ovi alone, 
ance the abolition of negro slavery, and the introduction 
of education among the blacks, trembles lest the spirit of 
Lnowledge and truth may, through these means, penetrate 
and duy into Africa and overthrow his central throne. 
Peom what we have said, it may be guessed that the 
Gambler's Dream” is not likely to become a favourite 
or generally popular book, Talent we freely concede to 
the writer; but his production is often painful and dis- 
acpeeable and of very questionable tendency, Human 
nature is but quite so depraved and sunk as we find it 
ere, aud the devils themselves might have been con. 
strained to bear testimony to its excellencies, were it ouly 
for contrast and reliet. 
Lane’s Account of the Modern Egyptians. 
Knight. 2 vols. 

No work that we have ever perused, places us at once 
» fairly in the midst of the kgyptians. and familiarizes 
vir mann rs, customs, and national characteristics so 
completely as this. Mr Lane, in the first place, acquired 
, accurate knowledge of Arabic, by studying that diffi- 
it Janguage at the fountain-head. He afterwards 
eturned a second time to Egypt, resided long in the 
country, and became as like a Turk as Gutzlatf was to a 
(iinese, He made admirable use of his rare opportuni. 
ces, and has produced the fullest and best account of 
Modern Egypt that has appeared either in England or 
France. We can confidently recommend this work as 
one full of entertainment and solid intormation of an 
abiding character; which, with deference, Is more than 
we could say tur all the works published like this, under 
the superintendance of the Suciety tor Usetul Knowledge. 
The two volumes are profusely illustrated with charac- 
teristic Wood engravings, and are very handsomely done 
up =oif the work has a fault, it is the minuteness and 
nucroscopie quality of much of its information. We could 
have desired more of What we may call the tal/e-ta/k of the 
people; which, trom Mr Lane’s domestic familiarity with 
many Iespectable taimilies and individuals im Cairo, he 
luust have had opportunity of aftturding. Nothing more 
trusy represents the genius of 4 people, than their unbend- 
ig, falblilar COUVelsaliol. 


} 


‘vu WOOK that we have seen of late, cam make tlought- 
ful readers auore humbly and earnesdy thankful to 
heir Ciristian faith, and 
“lal Institutions, thau this turning inside out of kgypt. 
There are a tew very well-meaning persons amony us 

0, we believe, Consider the laws of marriage in this 
COUNTY 48 severe and cruel, and tending to unhay pihess 
iG itumorality. Let them look to the cOlisequchces Of 
yt divorce—tor we do not bid them look to 
polygamy—among the people with whom Mr Lane lived 


Heaven for their country, 


Taciilty 


song, 
The Life of Alcuin, 

llas been translated from the German, bya lady. This 
“4ubeLt person, Who was, at one time, the friend, in- 
ielor, aud spiritual director of Charlemagne aud his 

wuly, Was burn and educated at York, iu which city 
(he. fiuurshed a celebrated Anylo-Saxen semi- 
4My. Schools were first established in France by 
After leaving 
; he became Abbot of ‘Tours, 
Heh omice he heid until his death, Alcuin was con- 
‘ually thazed in religious COMLPOVErsY 5 but he loved 


cain, Wider the patronage of the King. 


Court of Charlemagne 


Ha CUlUVated science and learning—he encouraged the 
“abishme.t of schools and libraries, and the multiple 
‘ation of books ; and, protected by Charlemague, 

tupted the reformation of the ecclesiastical order, who 
re lieu w liwaly devoted to secular pursulls and worldly 
reseures and amusements, The clergy were only 

“ peruiitted tu hill as many deer in the chiase aes 

Wd furnish leather for binding their books! The 
“ure books, therefore, the more tield-spurts. Alcuin 
“i bused inauy Works in different styles—histury, plulo- 
Lar theology, aud pyetry ; and, aluohy viliers, ua Life 
* “Garleinague, which las been lost. The King be- 
“Sh Wo zealous a church reformer at last to suit the 
“iuper of so thorough a priest. Lie became embroiled 
PA his ruyal patron, from the zeal with which he main- 


tained the privileges of his order ; and his death was 
probably hastened by grief and chagrin. He died in the 
odour of sanctity—iniracies attending his last moments. 
Alcuin was a very remarkable man for his age; one in 
whom the prejudices of a churchman were counter- 
balanced by the desire of diffusing such knowledge, 
and by such instruments, as he chose to think right. 
The book is curious, and will greatly interest a certain 
limited class of readers. 

The Romance of Nature. By Miss Twamley. 

London: Tilt. 

The whole face of nature, together with all the floral 
creation, chanced to be buried deep under ice and snow 
When Miss Twamley’s amaranthine wreachs reached us. 

In her splendid and tasteful volume, the most charm- 
ing things in nature, poetry and flowers, reflect lustre 
Both are the offspring of her genius ; 
the fruit of her imagination and her pencil. Groups ot 
favourite flowers, the “culled darlings” of English fields 
and gardens, glow on every other page, and furnish the 


upon each other, 


fairest and most engaging themes for fanciful verse, of 


for prose description quite as poetical, Miss Twamiley 
isquite an enthusiast in her fondness for fowers, Sie 


has tnterwoven mumerous garlands to adorn her favourites 

of our elder poets, who loved ther 
We are glad to see that this elegant aud 
Woik is already ina second edition, The good 
taste of the public has theretore ftorestalled criticisin, 
Which mnust, in tiis case, have been unmixed eulogium 
upon this beautiful addition to an English lady's literary 
ahd pictoi.sal treasures. 

Beauties of the Country. Sy the Author ot 

‘A Day in the Woods,” 

This is a book of a class which, we believe, is peculia: 
to the country-loving English. We have a regular suc. 
cession of such Works under many names, and they are all 
popular. ‘Phey hold in books, the place of the bough-pot, 
of box of mignionette. They give a tar-off glimpse, alinost 
A book descriptive of rural 


’ 


tay te 


from the greatest 
alinost as well. 


lady-like 


au smell of the country. 
scenes, and old customs and feelings, cannot fail 
popular mm the writer las any relish for what he writes 
about, or a true feeling of poetry in his nature. M1 
Miiler, our author—sometimes, we believe, designated 
“the basket-muker’—has both requisites in no stioted 
This new volume, which is illustrated with 
Inahy pretty and sweet vignettes, we Cousider an advance 


al) tsure. 


upon “the Day in the Woods,” and a very meritorious 
wotk of an exceedingly pleasing hind = [tis divided into 
muuths—a sure of rural calendar, and is studded and 
gieatly enriched by the author's tree borrowings from all 
that is the most charming in the poets and descripuve 
writers Why have been worshippers of nature 4» sie is 


seen im rural bugland. 

Lives and Laploits of Bandittt and Robbers. By 
Charles Macfarlane Family Library, 
No. LAI. 

Is the delight which almost every reader, but especial/) 
young lads, take in narratives of peril, eulerprise, fear- 
less daring, and undaunted courage, significant of the 


bes. 


corruption or of the novility of human nature? We con. 
sider it to betoken both qualities, Hut, apart from this 
discussion altogether, the tact is undeniable ‘The taste 
eXists bu every human being whose intellect is at all 
awakened ; ond inthe young it is au inordiuate appetite. 
Qur author has, on this occasion, ministered to popular 
curiosity with considerable address. He places betore us 
a quite new set of actors. Instead of our hackneyed Tur- 
pitts, and Customary rogues and Rapparees, he bas iutro- 
duces Us to the valious brigands of the italan Blaics— 
those of Sicily, Naples, Calaviia; and the Hungarian 
robbers; with such heroes as Schinder-Hannues, the Rob 
Koy of the Rhine—the priest robber, Don Ciro—aud the 
Spanish Banditti, of whicu the world has bead se much. 
Lxhausting the Old World, be bas gone to the New ; and 
tu the Buccaneers of America, joined the robber clans spread 
over |Judia, These ample materials furnish forth a varied 
feast curiosity, and throw strange lights upon bumau 
nature. 
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Floral Sketches, Fables, and other Poems. By 
Agnes Strickland. Effingham Wilson. 
In form, and a good deal in character, this little book 
resembles the poetical sketches of Charlotte Smith and 
Mrs Howitt. 


| 
| 


| 


Many of the little poems are simple and elegant, and all | 


are pretty. Several of the fables are fromthe Italian. We 
had marked as specimens, The Lilies of Jerusalem, The 
Birth of Spring, The Country Dog in Town, and The 
Music Shell, which are all elegant and pretty. But we 
must becontented with simpler things—like, for example, 
these few stanzas from the farewell of emigrant Highland 
virls to the fountain of their native valley -— 
Dear fountain of our native glen! 
from heuce we're doomed to go; 
And soon tor other urns than ours 
Thy crystal streams will flow. 
Thy snowy lilies still will bloou 
Qn this delighttul spot, 
Dear fountain of our native glen! 
Though we beheld thein not. 
And thou wilt, from thy sparkling cell, 
Still softly murmur on, 
When those that lov'd thy voice to hear 
To other lands sre gone. 
Dear fountain of our native glen, 
Which we no more must view! 
With breaking hearts thy children pour 
Their long, their last adieu. 


Sweet Lavender !—a London cry—is the theme of the | 


following lines :— 

Sweet Lavender! I love thy flower 
Of meek and modest blue, 

Which meet« the noon and evening hour, 

The storm, the sunshine, and the shower, 
And changeth not its hue. 

In cottage maid’s parterre thou'rt seen 
In simple, touching grace : 

And in the garden of the Queen, 

"Midst costly plants and blossoms sheen, 
Thou also hast a place. 


. . + . ° s 
Thou art the emblem of the friend. 
Who, whatso’er our lot, 
The bali of faithful love will lend, 
And, true and constant to the end. 
May die but alter not. 
The Cribbage- Player's Teart-Book, 
By 8. Walker, 
Is a smart and handy small affair, and may be the best 
possible treatise for aught we know. One good addition 
is, the whole of Anthony Pasquin’s treatise, embodied 
in this new one. Besides, Mr Walker is, we believe, 
the approved public instructor in all games—the mo- 
dern Philidor and Hoyle in one, or, at least, their popu- 
lar exponent, 
Welster on the Structure of the Far. 
Marshall, & Co. 
We do not pretend to understand the subject treated of 
in this book ; but it strikes us that the author's observa- 


Simpkin, 
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and peaches, &c. &e., which sort of varied information 
the writer may have stored during his previous labours. 
A mass of miscellaneous amusing facts is, by this means, 
collected, besides the proper business of the book as one 
of useful receipts in cookery. 
Goethe's Novel. 
Mr Moxon has published the translation of a frag. 


_ ment, or a thing of fragmentary length, which is, how. 


—E—EEEEe 


ever, in some sort complete, entitled Goethe’s Nove!, 
When the translator shewed the work to an intelligeys 
friend, he was asked the question, “ What is the mora! 
of it 7’) More stupid still, we fear, we must have asked, 
** What is the meaning of it 7’’ It was written in the 
author's seventy-eighth vear; and for thirty vears he 
had cherished the idea of the story. The worshipper, 
of Gocthe will be stirred by this information ; for our. 
selves, we humbly confess that the idea fairly bafties 
and transcends us. When we take to the story we are 
| perplexed by the allegory ; and if we cling to the latter, 
' the matters of fact throw us out again. 


Several indifferent poems and good pamphlets have 
appeared. Among the latter we may notice Mr Joplin's 
EXAMINATION OF THE JotnT-Srock Banks ComMMirreg 
and THe Conservative Peers anp RerorM MINIstry, 
which last, if Whigyish enough, is written with spirit, 
and a wider range of illustration than is usual in pam. 
phlets. 


JUVENILE BOOKS. 

From Mrs Howitt we have obtained a nice little vo. 
lume of short anecdotes, scraps, tales, and dialogues, 
illustrated by pretty engravings. None are of a length 
that can possibly fatigue the most juvenile or lazy reader; 
| and though one or two are of a more romantic cast than 
Miss Edgeworth might altogether approve, and accom. 
plish a happy denouement, by the leap, or the short and 
golden cut, we are not sure that we like them a bit the 
worse for that. 


The Use of Talents, by Mrs Cameron, 


Is another good little volume, very judicious in its moral 
lessons, and clear and direct in enforcing them, 
The Parent's Guide, 

Is yet another sensible little book. [tis mainly devoted to 
the health of children in infancy and early childhood. 
To form the minds of children, the author, in another 
section, lays before parents many good extracts from the 
most popular of the philosophic writers upon education 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
Several books of more than temporary interest have ap- 
peared, Which we purpose atterwards to notice at a length 


| corresponding totheirimportance; and, consequently, es- 


tions, and the description of his instrument, are worthy | 


the consideration of the deaf, or of those whose hearing 
is deficient, or beginning to be impaired. Upon this ac- 
count alone we mention the appearance of the book, that 
those better qualitied to judge may become aware ot its 
existence, and examine into its merits or demerits. Its 
object is an important one. 

Two Thousand Five Hundred Practical Receipts 
in Family Cookery. By James Jennings. 
London: Sherwood & Piper. 

We have no doubt whatever that this is a very good 
cookery book—indeed, we never saw a bad one. The 
compiler is the author of the “ Family Eneyclopwdia,” 
to which this voluwe may be considered as a companion 
or supplement, as constant reference is made to that 
work. The most novel feature of the work is what is 
now generally called uscful or entertaining knowledge. 
Thus we are informed what opium is, and how it grows 
apd is prepared; and alvo about olive ol, and aprieots, 


_ serial publications move steadily on. 


cecding our limits in the current month. Among these 
we may announce Prior's Life of Goldsmith ; Grund’s 
Amertwans in thetr Moval, Social, and Political Relanons; 
and a new edition, published by Pickering, and edited by 
Simon Walker, Esq., of one of the most curious books ia 
our language, namely, The Works, Life, and Correspond- 
ence of Sir Thomas Browne. This edition was undet- 
taken twelve years ago, and is brought to a happy coa- 
clusion now, Here is promise to those who must was, 
and an ample banquet to such as are more enviably ¢i- 
cumstanced, 
FINE ARTs. 

In this department there are few novelties, The 
In the late num- 
bers of HEATH’s SHAKSPEARE GALLERY we have 4 
majestically beautiful and gorgeous Cleopatra ; a sweet 


_ and gentle Desdemona; a placid Queen Margaret; * 
| grief-clouded Imogen ; a Jessica, with the pretty demure 


air of one who could trick a fond old father, and think 
small harm of it; a saint-like Anna Bullen; @ stately 
Olivia, somewhat inanimate, perhaps, for that lively 
dame; besides an exquisite TJifania, asleep in her 
bower. The designs are by different popular artists, th 





engravings generally good, and the whole one of tho 
| tasteful and refi.cd works which it is co pleasing to sf 
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hecoming, next to books, almost a necessary of life in 
every sphere of cultivated society. We are assuredly not 
of those who limit the term cu/tirated to the higher, nor 
vet to the wealthier classes. 

‘ Frepex’s Ports anp Harsocrs or Great Britain 
is another of those works which minister at once to cul- 
vated taste and patriotic feeling, The views are spirited 
and trathiul. In the late numbers we have been par- 


neulariy strack with the wild, free lite of the view of 


Flamborough Head; and the integrity, so to speak, and 
boldness of the first view of Sunderland. Equally tine is 
Dunstant rough Castle, and the castle of Holy Island. 
The quieter subjects are treated in the same artist-like 
manner. This work is accompanied by copious explana- 
torv and descriptive letterpress. 

The forty-eighth number of the MEMORIALS OF Ox. 
FORD is before us. The subject is exhaustless. The 
printof the Divinity School, and that ot the Quadrangle of 
he Schools, aud the views of Alban Jlall, are as choice as 
anv that have graced this long series, 

The Messrs FisHer having happily finished one 
volume of the Views IN SYRIA AND THE HO-y J.anp, 
nave commenced another set of Parte, which, they an- 
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nounce, will excel its forerunner, Part first contains a 
view of Djourt, the residence or eyry of the celebrated 
Lady Hester Stanhope, one of the most picturesque spots 
ever inhabited by an English lady, and apparently quite 
as difficult of access as it has been described by La Mar- 
tine. Another is the Conrentaf Nt Antonio in Lebanon. 
It hangs on the mountain side, overtopped by splintered 
crags, as Wild and forlorn as the monastery of La Trappe. 
A very interesting story, told of a youthful martyr toa 
purer form of Christianity than that taught among the 
fathers, is related here. The young man had imbibed 
heretical doctrines while teaching the Syriac language to 
an American missionary, whom he attempted to convert 
to his Maronite faith, but who ended by convincing him. 
He avowed Protestantism at every hazard, and was 
about to translate part of the gospels into the common 
language of the people, the vulgar Arabic, for their bene- 
fit. He was entrapped, confined in a cell in St Antonio, 
and, after resisiing all attempts te make him renounce 
his new belief, he suffered so severe en imprisonment 
by orders of the Patriarch, that, ina few months, he died 
ot confinement and privation, the missionaries being 
unable to atford him any aid. 
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PARLIAMENT.—We regret to find that our anticipa- 
tions in last Register are likely to be realized, and that, 
as far as the Ministry are concerned, this is likely to prove 
an abortive session. There are to be no open questions ; 
the Members of the Government are to be dregged through 
the mud by the hand of power, and compelled either to 
vote against their avowed opinions, on liberal measures, 
or to absent themselves from the divisions, leaving them 
to settle their pledges with their constituents in the best 
way they may. The Ministry having thus taken their 
stand on one side, it becomes the constituencies to take 
their ground on the other, and to reject all candidates 
holding office under then; for such persons are not 
free agents, and ate, there.ore, unfit to represent any con- 
stituency. By such a course of proceeding, no doubt, 
some very excellent men would be excluded trom Pai lia- 
ment; but the injury which would arise from their exciu- 
fon is Incomparably less than that which must necessarily 
arise from allowing the Minister of the day openly to 
dictate how the representatives of any constituency shall 
vote. We advise those Who defend the Ministry, to con- 
sider this state cf things, and to explain on what grounds 
itis defer sible. We have always been of opinion that 
the very notion of representation implies that the repre- 
sentative is to carry into effect the wishes and to enforce 
the opinions of his constituents, where those wishes and 
opinions are generally and firmly entertained by a large 
iosortty of his constituents—in short, that the result 
cught to be the same as if the constituency voted in 
Parliament according to the opinion of the majority. 
Sut, whatever mn iy bethought of this notion of tepresent- 
‘ten, surely no one will detend a system which compels 

e representative to vote, not only contrary to the opinions 
his electors, but contrary to hisown. Such a system 
Completely nullifies the representation. For example, 
will Dandee be represented by Sir Henry Parnell, when 
Mr Grove brings in his Bill for the Ballot? And, if not, 
Why should the inhabitants of that enterprising town 
‘uomit to a representation which, however effective in 
matters of mere routine, fails them in questions of im- 
portance? In such questions, they are not represented ; 
and they, and all other constituencies in the same predi- 
“ment, ought to ask their representatives, either to give 
“p their connection with Government, or to resign their 
‘ats. Without open questions, no man can do his duty 
beth to Ministers and his constituents; and we think 
't is disereditable to any constituency to submit to such 
a defective representation asthe present policy of Ministers 
terssarily creates. Two or three rejections of represent- 
oe or demands for resignations, will soon teach 

“ers the conduet they ought to follow ; and the 
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sooner that lesson is taught it will be the better for the 
country. 

The Session was opened by commission. We wonder 
itis everopened in any other way. No one, however 
humble, could be made the mouth-piece for the delivery 
of the verbiage called a King’s Speech, without a feeling 
of degradation. ‘The object of such a document is to tell 
nothing that every man in the country has not knowr_ 
for months, and to conceal the Ministerial measures of 
the Session. On the present occasion, it consisis in a 
great measure, of the words ** Liis Majesty,” which occur 
twenty times in all, and tour Uimes in one sentence. If 
we contrast a King’s Speech with a message of the Presi- 
cent of the United States to Congress, we will be morti- 
fied by the contrast. The King is used as a mere puppet 
by the aristocracy, and is not permitted to express, even 
to the representatives of the people in Parliament, his 
own sentiments ; but is compelled to utter whatever the 
ruling oligarchy of the day, Whig, Tory, or 3 combina- 
tion of both, in turns, puts into his) mouth. His 
constitutional right of rejecting bills passed by both 
Houses of Parliament, has been wrested from him. The 
only attempt since the Revolution, was that made by King 
William, to oppose the repeal of the Act for Septennial 
Parliaments ; but, although no one can doubt that he was 
right,and that it Wasa gross usurpation of power fora body 
of men elected for three years to sit for seven, he was 
ultimately compelled to yield. The Revolution of 1688 
was the victory of the aristocracy, and has enabled them 
to trample alike on the prerogatives of the crown and the 
liberties of the people. From this source has arisen the 
subserviency of the Commons to the aristocracy; increased 
stringency of the Corn Laws; bounties on the export of 
food—that is, on the starvation of the people; the property 
qualification of Members of Parliament, the object of 
which is to exclude the representation of any other in- 
terest than that of the landowners; the national debt, an 
enormous increase of taxation, and of a standing army 
to enforce its collection; the pillage of the people by an 
artificial scarcity of food; the increase of colonies to 
affurd places for the pauper branches of the ruling few ; 
the bloated establishments of the English and Irish 
Churches, kept up for the same purpose ; sinecures, the 
pension list, the irresponsibility of the Lords; and numer- 
ous other enormities, tor the enumeration of which space 
fails us. 

The debate on the address led to no division in either 
House ; but Lord Melbourne took the opportunity, 
somewhat gratuitously, of expressing his dislike of the 
National Association of Ireland, without which he would 
ere now, have ceased to be Premier. Lord John Russell 
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took care not to ibe entrapped into a similar blander. 
The only speech the first night, worthy of notice, was 
that of Mr Roebuck, who, in the course of one hour, 
told more downright, honest truth than has for many a 
session been uttered in Parliament. He neither spared 
Whigs, Tories, nor Radicals. [twas heard with marked 
attention, but with little cheering; for the truths were 
too disagreeable, the invective too severe, and the whole 
speech too straight-forward and uncompromising to exci'e 
any feelings of a pleasing kind among those to whom it 
was addressed. Many of the Radical Members of the 
House do not seem prepared to coincide with Mr Roe- 
buck in his views; and we fear that it will be long before 
this able and truly independent Member will find much 
support, either in the House or even among those classes 
to whom the elective franchise is at present confined. We 
are strongly inclined to think, indeed, that the majority 
of the people of this country are yet far from compre- 
hending the benefits of a really good government. They 
are eager enough about some of the objects to be obtained 
by it; but they do not seem to understand that a proper 
representation of the people in Parliament is the only 
means by which these ends can be effectually secured, 

Meanwhile, the Liberal Members of Parliament are 
exerting themselves in the most effectual manner to rouse 
the people to exert themselves in defence of their rights 
by diffusing sound political information throughout the 
kingdom, by means of debates in Parliamen’. Bills for 
the Ballot, for amending the laws relative to the qualif_i- 
cation required for Members of Parliament, to regulate 
the expense of elections, for Household Suffrage, to 
abolish the rate-paying clauses, to repeal the Septennial 
Act, to abolish the law of Primogeniture, to establish a 
system of National Education, to abolish Penny Stamps 
on Newspapers, to establish Local Courts, to amend the 
Law of Libel, for the disposal of Colonial Waste Lands 
in order to provide a fund for emigration, and many 
other important measures—are about to be introduced 
The aubjects of Reforin of the Lords, Vote by Proxy, th 
state of the English Universities, Military Punishments, 
the laie Brevet, the Corn-Laws, and the repeal of the 
duty on Cotton, Soaps, and Marine Insurances, will also 
be shortly brought under the notice of Parliament. 

THe IntsH CORPORATION BiLL.—The rock on which 
the present Ministry is to be wrecked, and which may 
possibly annihilate the Whigs as a political party, was 
introduced by Lord John Russell in an able speech on 
the state of Ireland. His Lordship shewed, conclusively, 
that Ireland enjoyed greater tranquility at present than 
she has done tor many years. This was proved by 
returns of crimizal convictions at different periods, which 
the Orangemen in the Llouse did not venture to impugn. 
The debate which ensued related to everything except 
the subject under discussion; and the Irish Members on 
both sides distinguished personal 
abuse by which their speeches were filled, or rather of 
which they consisted. The Tories on this, as on other 
occasions, have reserved their strength till a later period 
of the session, 

THE CREATION or FicTiITIous VoTrs IN THE 
Scorrisn COUNTIES received a severe blow from the 
speech of Mr Horsman, in moving jor a Select Com- 
mittee on the subject. He addressed himself with such 
energy, and exposed the abuse so effectually, that all 
attempts directly to oppose his motion were abandoned: 
and petty artifices to obtain delay, and to overwhelm the 
Committee, by extending the inquiry to England and 
Ireland, were unsuccessfully resorted to. We believe we 
were among the frst to expose this nefarious system ; 
and, as we anticipaced two years ago, the abuse has been 
proceeding with continually accelerated rapidity. Per- 
haps, however, it is rather a matter of exultation than 
of regret ; for nothing could more effectually promote 
the Extension of the Suffrage and the Ballot. In the 
meantime, the palliatives, though not alluded to in Par- 
liament, are sufficiently apparent. The first is, to en- 
force residence, which, in Scotland, at least, is according 
to the wisdom of our ancestors. The next is, to limit 
the poll to a few hours, instead of two days, as at pre- 


themselves by the 


sent; and to make all the elections in the kingdom take | 
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place on the same day. Then it is essential to excind, 
liferenters and joint-owners; for by liferents and join: 
ewnerships the abuse is principally committed. This 
exclusion would undoubtedly have the bad effect of de. 
priving parochial schoolmasters of their votes—a mos: 
meritorious class of individuals, and generally of inde. 
pendent character, though kept in a disgracetul state of 
poverty by the niggardliness of the land-owners ; but the 
mischief would be amply compensated by relieving from 
their political duties the Established clergy—the toadies 
of the squirearchy, and an unleavened mass of the worst 
description of Toryism, because their stipends being re. 
gulated by the fiars, they think that their interest coin. 
cides with that of the landowners in the starvation of 
their parishioners. 

Some of the details of Mr Horsman’s speech are we)! 
deserving of record, from their shewing how rapidly the 
Tories are defeating the Reform Act. It appears thar 
there is in Edinburgh a squadrone valante, of the dregs 
of the Tory party, forty or fifty in number, consisting 
principally of advocates, writers, and their clerks, who, 
as the Swiss of the party, and looking forward in due 
time to the loaves and fishes, are to be relied on for the 
unscrupnious performance of the dirtiest and most dis. 
creditable work which can be assigned them. We know 
the names of most of them, and shall perhaps take a 
future opportunity of publishing them, This contempt. 
ible squad has been presented with votes in the counties 
in the neighbournood of the capital ; and, favoured by 
the Whig provision of two days’ poll, can, in a case of 
emergency, vote in tour or five counties at One general 














election. The following table shews the progress of cor- 
ruption in the short space of four years :— é 
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Poor Laws FOR IRELAND.—This appears to be the 
only measure of importance which is likely to pass both 
Houses this Session. The following are the principal 
features of the plan, as introduced by Lord Jokn Russell: 
— The management is to be confided to the Poor-Law 
Commissioners of England, one of whom is to be con 
stantly resident in Dublin; Boards of Guardians are to 
be appointed throughout the country, to be elected by the 
rate-payers; and trom which clergymen of all denomi- 
nations—in order to avoid quarrels—are to be excluded. 
The country is to be divided into districts of twenty 
miles square, in each of which a workhouse is to be 
erected, capable of containing, on an average, 800 indivi- 
duals. Nu relief is to be atfurded except in these work- 
houses; and destitution alone, without impotency, is to 
be a sufficient cause for the relief of any applicant. The 
poor are to be supported by rates levied on the landlords 
and occupiers in the district, in equal proportions, Five 
or ten workhouses are to be erected immediately in the 
most destitute districts, and there are to be no laws of 
settlement, vagrancy, bastardy, or apprenticeship. It is 
calculated that 100 unions, with as many workhouses, 
each capable of containing 800 paupers, will be sufficient 
for all Ireland. We doubt exceetingly this calculation. 
It only allows one pauper to 100 of the population ; 
while in Scotland the proportion, some years ago, was 
one in 48, and, at the same period, in England, one ia 
eight! A system of emigration is also to be connec 
with the Irish Poor-Laws. Emigration agents are to be 
stationed in different sea-portsin Ireland; and, whenever 
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© 63 of these are non-resident, 
87 non-resident. 

7 132 non-resdent. 137 Liferenters enrolled Last year. 

u 1U7 non-resident. 1 
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persons connected with the Poor-Laws certify that a cer- 
tain number of persons fit for emigration are ready and 
willing to be sent out, vessels are to be furnished to con- 
vey them to different parts, at the expense of Government. 
Tne proceeds of the sales of land in the Colonies, it is 
calculated, will afford a fund to defray a part of this 
expense; for, last year, £100,000 was realised by the sale 
of lands in New South Wales. The plan was favour. 
ably received, and without the exhibition of party feeling 
on any side of the House. Sir Robert Peel objected to 
sliowing able-bodied men, ina state of destitution, relief; 
as if there were any difference between the case of a man 
who is starving, because, though able and willing to work, 
he cannot get employment, and of him who is starving 
from inability to work. If aman be refused relief be- 
cause he is able to labour, two days’ starvation will soon 
put him in the predicament Sir R. Peel desires, and en- 
title himtoreiief on the ground of impotency ; for in that 
snort space will his physical energies be impaired to the 
proper degree qualifying for relief 

QUALIFICATION FOR Mempers ov ParitiamEentT.—The 
wisdom of our ancestors is constantly appealed to by 
those who think that the human race is not progressive, 
and that the long-continued existence of an abuse is a 
sufficient reason for itscontinuance. The Radicals, who 
have a better opinion of mankind, may join issue with 
their antagonists on the wisdom of their ancestors —for 
in very many matters connected with government and 
trade we have been proceeding in a retrograde course 
for neariy two centuries. Before that period, we find no 
corn-laws, no restrictions on trade, no standing ariny—the 
country being defended by that feudal militia the main. 
taining of which is the tenure by which the landowners 
held their estates. ‘Then we find no pensioners, no civil 
lists, the sovereign defraying the expenses of the throne 
from his own private revenues and the demesne lands of 
the Crown. Excise, stamps, national debt—the only 
thing national we possess—were then all alike unknown. 
The qualification for Members of Parliament—that is, 
the necessity for possessing £600 a-year in land—is 
little more than a century old, the statutes which im- 
posed it being the 9th Anne, ec. 5, and 33 Geo. IT. ¢. 
20. In practice, these statutes are evaded something 
in the same style in which fictitious votes are made in 
Scotland; and Sir W. Molesworth’s motion for their 
repeal was lost by a majority of only twenty-nine, the 
numbers being 104 and 133. Lord J. Russell admitted 
the absurdity of excluding merchants, however wealthy 
they might be in movable property, but opposed the 
abolition of qualifications. Lord Ebrington voted for 
the motion. The subject is in itself of little practical 
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importance, as we do not believe that half a dozen of 


persons have been excluded from Parliament by the law ; 
but we presume it is intended as a forerunner to the 
introduction of a measure which is essential to all proper 
representation—the payment of Members of Parliament 
for their attendance, joined with the right of a majority 
oi the constituency to dismiss their representative when- 
ever they may think fit. Until the electors and the 
elected stand on the well-known footing of principal and 
agent, the interest of the former will never be properly 
attended to, but will always be liable to be sacrificed to 
the whim, caprice, or iove of aggrandizement of the 
representative. 
ENGLAND. 

The question of church-rates may now be considered 

as finally set at rest. A meeting of 400 delegates from 


Dissenting Societies and Anti-Church-Rate Associations, | 


was held, in London, on the Ist February; and next day 
4 public meeting took place, at which a petition to Par- 
liament, for the abolition of Church-Rates, was agreed to. 
The delegates afterwards walked, in double file, to Down- 
img Street, where they had an interview with Lord Mel- 
bourne, who assured them that the Government measure 
on church-rates would be satisfactory to them. These 
proteedings have excited great interest throughout the 
kingdow. 

Tue Perns.—lIt may be useful for those who have a 
veneration fur the peerage, on account of its antiquity, to 
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look into any account of the pec.age, or even almanack, 
and they will find that no fewer than 274, out of 394, 
have been created since 1760; and they may also observe 
that nearly all the Peers of old families are Liberals. 

GAMBLING.—Lord de Roos, the Premier Baron of 
England, has been convicted of cheating at cards; the 
person who accused him, and whom he prosecuted for 
libel, having, on the clearest evidence, beea acquitted by 
the jury. Whether his Lordship, after all, is worse than 
other card-players, may be doubted, as some of the 
Honourable gentlemen who were exainined as witnesses, 
admitted on oath that they were in the practice of play- 
ing with his Lordship, and betting on his play, affer they 
were perfectly aware that he was cheating. A similar 
circumstance occurred ina trial which took place some 
years ago in Edinburgh. The witnesses, in that case, did 
not seem to think there was anything wrong in betting 
on the success of the cheat. 

ADDITIONS TO THE LIBERAL PRESS.—A weekly 
newspaper, called The Scottish Pilot, has been started 
at Edinburgh, chiefly for the purpose of advocating, in 
season and out of season, the question of questions, 
Church Establishments or Rel According 
to its prospectus, ** Scottish Dissenters must support this 
paper—Liberal Churchmen may support it. * Must™ 
has a compulsory sound, We trust the proprietorsot The 
Scottish Pilo!, whom we know to be men of the best in- 
tentions, will recollect that newspapers are taken in on 
the rduntary system; and that, if The Pilot is intended 
to make converts to reigious liberty, it should have 
attractions for those who are not seeking for the truth as 
to the question of questions, At Glasgow, another 
weekly paper, The Scotiish Reformers Gazette, has been 
issued by Mr Peter Mackenzie, to whom we owe the 
* Exposure of the Spy System."’ [tis of the most liberal 
principles, and advocates them with that redundancy of 
vigour which marks all the effusions of Mr Mackenzie's 
pen. Lancaster has at last a Liberal newspaper as well 
as a Tory one. The Luincas er (Guardian, professing 
Radical and Voluntary Church principles, was com. 
menced on 28th January, with every prospect of success, 
Oxtord, too, has ventured upon a Liberal newspaper. 
Although The Oxford City ani County Chronicle is 
neither @ Radical nor a Voluntary, it cannot fail to do 
much good in a quarter where an organ of Liberal prino- 
ciples was so much wanted, 


rious Liberty. 


SCOTLAND. 

The creditors of the town of Edinbargh, under the 
guidance of Sir William Rae, have refused to accept ot 
lds. per pound of their debts. We will venture to say 
many of them will be glad to get 12s per pound ere long. 

RENFREWSHIRE.—BSBy the mismanagement of the 
Whigs in this county, the Tories have gained a signal 
victory. Sir John Maxwell was forced to abandon the 
contest, Mr Houston being 173 a-head of him at the close 
of the first day's poll. 

IRELAND. 

The weekly subscriptions to the National Association 
Fund amount to about £380 a-week. The Association 
has agreed to a resolution against any provision to the 
Catholic Clergy from the State. 

A requisition for an exclusive meeting of the Protest- 
ants of Ireland having been issued by Lord Roden 
and several other Orange Peers, a protest against their 
proceedings was immediately originated by the Duke of 
Leinster, and was speedily signed by 34 Peers 57 Mem- 
bers of the House of Commons expressed their entire 
concurrence in it. In this way, the attempt of the 
Orangemen, instead of being attended with any benefit to 
them, resulted in a complete defeat. 





COMMERCE AND MANUFACTURES 
We have from time to time pointed out the great and 
increasing prosperity of our commerce, and we are glad 
to find that the more the subject is investigated, the more 
clearly is that prosperity established. If we only go back 
for six years, and contrast our commerce during the last 
year the Tories were in office with that of 1835, we wil! 
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find ample grounds for exultation. The following table 
exhibits the result in a striking form :— 
1829 1835 


British produce and manufac- 


tures exported, : £36 150 379 £46 926.370 
f.inen manufacture, - 1.885.831 3,226 000 
Woollen, ‘ ; 4.556.000 = 7 145.826 
Cotton, ° ° © 17,140.314 22,128 38 
Printed cottons, (yards) 130.675.8358 379.811 A176 
Manufactured silk, ‘ £255 871 973,786 | 


Iron and steel, average exported in 5 years, 
1825 to 1629, , . s 
Do. in do. 630 to 1834, 142,071 
The increase of imports is equally remarkable. The 
following articles are those most exposed to foreign com- 
petition, the prohibitery duties on them having been of 





late years removed :— 
£29 
Kid skins imported, No. 698 604 
Silk, raw, waste, and thrown, Ibe. 2,492 2011 
Let us look now to home consumption, perhaps the 
most important consideration of all:— 
1829 


1835 
1.044.000 


oO 


5,787,000 


1835 


Tea consumed, (ibs.) 29.495,190 36.574.304 
Cocoa, $93 BAZ Lesa ljo 
Soap, e . ° 118.134.8638 160,909 316 
Seaborne coals, (tons) 4,270,557 = 8,416,805 | 
Currants and raisins, (ewts,) 255 813 $54,413 


Cotton-wool, average 10 years, 

1816 to 1825, (Ibs. ) 

Do. do. 1826 to 1235, 255,975,000 

The condition of the industrious classes may be tried 
by another criterion—the amount of their deposits in the 
Saving Banks. Jn 1829 the number of depositors was 
409.945, and the amount deposited £14,434,921~ 
in 1835 the number was 537.517, and the amount 
£16,456,104. The insolvents have also been gradually 
decreasing since 1829—the number then was 4648, while 
in 1835 it had fallen to 3890. 

The beneticial effects of reduction of duties in adding to 
the comforts of the people, without diminishing the in- 
come, is also shewn by the above returns. The duty on 
soap was reduced one-half in 1833, and on currants and 
raisins one-half in 1834. One or two years is evidently 
too short a period to allow the reduction of duty to ex- 
hibit its full effect ; but cocoa, the duty on which was re- 
duced from 6d. to 2d. in 1832, so increased in consump. 


138,120,000 


tion in three years, that the revenue derived from it in | 


1835 was nearly as great as before the reduction. 
Two of the articles of daily consumption among all 
classes, the most heavily taxed, are tea and sugar, the duty 


on the first being 100, and on the other 80 or 90 per | 


cent. It can hardly be doubted that, while the reduction 
of the duty one-half would tend greatly to increase the 
comforts of the people, the additional consumption 
would soon raise the revenue to its present amount. 
The reduction of the duty on these articles would be 
much more widely and sensibly felt than the repeal of the 
duty on malt; which, as we have formerly shewn, would 
reduce, in a very imperceptible degree, the price of matt 
liquor te the consumer, even on the supposition—im- 
probable as we believe it—that the duty would not ulti- 


m itely find its way into the pockets of the landowners in | 


the shape of a higher price of barley and increased rents. 
Indeed, if the landowners did not think that this would 
be the inevitable result, we should not hear so much 
about the malt-tax, 

AGRICULTURE. 

The opposition to the Corm-Laws is steadily proceed- 
ing, and their supporters ought to lay their account in 
soon being engaged in an ardnons contest. In every 
county, from Cornwall to Shetland, discussions on the 
impolicy of these laws are going on, and little or nothing 
is advanced in their defence. One of the staple argu- 
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ments for their support, is, that this country being mor, 
highly taxed than any other, the taxes could not be paid, 
unless the agriculturists and landowners, who are as. 
sumed to be the chief tax-payers, were protected trom 
competition with foreigners. But this argument is fy)} 
of fallacies. The revenue of this country is not raised, 
as it is im most of the continental states, by a land or 
property tax; but by taxes on articles of consumption, 
Although it is the property alone cf the country which iz 
represenied, it ts not property but penulation which is 
tared, This fact has been overlooked in the Reform Acte. 
Of 45 millions of revenue collected in 1636, 324 were 
raised by customs and excise, 77 by stamps, 1) by the 
Post-Office, and little more than a million by the land. 
tax—a considerable proportion of which is paid by the 
inhabitants of towns. In 1821, in England and Wale., 
847,057 families were chiefly employed in agricuciure, 
and 1,645,466 in other pursuits; so that not more than 
one third ot the revenue is paid by those engaged in agri. 
culture. It is, therefore, as false as it is paradoxical, to 
assert that taxing tood enables the revenue to be p iid, 
But, farther, assuming that each individual in Britain 


consumes a quarter of wheat a-year, then, last year, 


tuere must have been about 18 millions of quarters con. 
sumed, which, at the average price of 503., is 45 millions, 
Now, during the whole year, excellent fureign wheat 
could have been purchased in bond in England, at 308, 
a-quarter. On the single article of wheat alone, there 
fore, the non-agricultural population of Britain paid J2 
millions more than they would have done, had there been 
no Corn-Laws. If we take into view the other kinds of 
grain, of Which the consumption must exceed 25 millions 
of quarters, we mnay add other 8 millions to the surplas 
expenditure of the non-agricultural classes in grain. To 
say nothing of butter, cheese, lamb, veal, beer, spirits, 
timber, and the numerous other products of the soil, 
which are either altogether prohibited or taxed to such 
an amount as to be virtually excluded, let us endea- 
vour to ascertain the tax paid to the agriculturists on 
beef and mutton alone. Last year, the inhabitants of 
London consumed 164 millions stones (8 Ibs.) 








of beef, at Ss. Sd. ° ‘ - £2,818,750 
15 millions stones of mutton, at 4s. . 3,000,000 
£5,818,750 
Now, in Paris, by no means a cheap mar- 
ket, beef, of the first quality, averaged 
23. }1d.; and mutton 3s. ld., per London 
stone of &lbs., at which prices the above 
supply could have been purchased for 4,718 250 
Which is less than the inhabitants of Lon- 
don actually paid, by ‘ , £1,100,600 


The population of London and its vicinity may be 
taken at one million and a half, or one-twelfth of the 
whole population of Britain; but, assuming that they 
consume more animal food by one-third than the remain- 


ing population, or one-eighth of the whole, we have 


nearly nine millions, one-third of which is paid by the 
agriculturists, leaving six millions for the other classes; 
so that, on grain, beef, and mutton, twenty-six millions 
are annually expended in Britain more than there ought 
to be, tor the purpose of keeping up a system which is, 
beyond all doubt, pernicious to everybody but the 


| OWners of land, of whom there are not 100,000; and it 


is exceedingly questionable whether this insignificant 
fracion of the Community, the one hundre and cightieth 
partof the whole, derives any benetit trom it. This is 
surely a singular scheme for exabling the public revenue 
tobe paid. Nothing but a legislature of land-owners, 
iegarcless of every interest but their own, would tolerate 
sich a system for a single year. ‘lhe effect of a high 
price of tood in diminishing profits, shews also the ab- 
turdity of the argument of the corn monopolists; but 
we must defer this point till a future occasion. 





———— 


FROM THK STEAM-IRESS OF PETER BROWN, PRINTER, ST JAMES’ SQUARE. 





